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COMPOSITION 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

PART  I 
CHAPTER  I 

Composition  in  Prose  and  Verse 

1.  Composition. — Composition  means  a putting  to- 
Vgether. 

A drawing  is  a composition  made  by  putting  lines 
together.  When  sounds  are  arranged  in  a certain  way 
we  get  a musical  composition.  In  writing  and  speaking 
we  have  to  work  with  words,  and  by  composition  we 
mean  the  art  of  putting  them  together  so  as  to  make 
clear  what  we  think  and  feel. 

Every  time  we  speak  we  practise  the  art  of  composi- 
tion; and  without  it  we  could  not  easily  make  ourselves 
understood.  Ben  Gunn  in  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island, 
after  three  years  on  a desert  island,  had  almost  forgotten 
how  to  speak.  ‘T’m  poor  Ben  Gunn,  I am;  and  I 
haven’t  spoke  with  a Christian  these  three  years.”  He 
found  difficulty  in  saying  the  simplest  things,  but  even 
Ben,  though  he  certainly  did  not  know  it,  was  using  the 
art  of  composition.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
the  great  writers  and  speakers  who  can  express  all  sorts 
of  ideas  and  every  fine  shade  of  meaning  with  clearness 
and  beauty. 

■”=^  2.  Prose  and  Poetry. — Our  ordinary  speech  or  writing 
is  called  prose.  But  words  are  also  used  to  make  poetry. 
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How  do  these  two  forms  of  composition  differ?  Let  us 
look  at  a piece  of  poetry. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong: 

He  struck  with  his  o’ertaking  wings 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  the  words  are 
so  arranged  as  to  make  music  such  as  we  do  not  expect 
in  prose.  The  syllables  dance  to  a certain  tune.  The 
tune  is  called  metre.  That  is  why  we  call  this  sort  of 
writing  verse.  Verse  means  turning.  Each  line  is 
turned  (or  ended)  when  it  has  completed  its  part  of  the 
music.  We  notice  also  that  there  is  rhyme  (strong — 
along),  though  this  is  not  always  used  in  poetry,  for 
metre  can  exist  without  rhyme. 

Then  there  are  the  words.  If  we  examine  them 
separately,  we  find  that  they  are  not  very  unusual. 
Most  of  them  we  all  use  in  everyday  speech.  But  we 
do  not  use  them  in  quite  the  same  way.  We  speak  of 
a strong  wind,  but  we  do  not  commonly  call  it  tyrannous 
or  describe  it  as  having  wings.  These  expressions  catch 
our  attention.  They  make  us  feel  the  fierceness  of  the 
wind.  It  seems  a living  thing,  a personal  enemy. 

Of  course  in  some  poetry  we  find  many  words  which 
we  would  not  generally  use  in  prose.  Not  all  poetry 
is  equally  simple  in  its  language. 

Poetry,  then,  by  its  music  and  by  its  free  use  of  words 
is  able  to  express  deeper  feeling  than  prose.  It  is  a more 
excited  and  more  exciting  way  of  speech. 

Of  course  metre  alone  will  not  make  poetry.  If  what 
is  said  in  verse  could  be  just  as  well  said  in  prose,  then 
it  is  not  poetry.  The  lines  about  the  months — 
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Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November, 

are  not  poetry  because  they  do  not  say  anything  more 
than,  “September,  November,  April,  and  June  have 
thirty  days  each.”  The  rhyme  is  easy  to  remember; 
that  is  its  only  value.  Whoever  made  it  up  was  not 
excited,  and  it  does  not  excite  us. 

EXERCISE 

Read  the  following  passages  carefully.  Pick  out  in 
each  some  use  of  words  which  you  would  he  surprised  to 
find  in  prose.  Try  to  explain  what  is  unusual  in  each 
case. 

1.  He  had  the  wild  stag’s  foot,  the  lion’s  heart. 

2.  But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge,  to  ridge, 
clothed  with  his  breath. 

3.  He  found  him  in  a little  moonlight  room. 

4.  The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 

5.  In  a drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happy  tree. 

Thy  branches  ne’er  remember 
Their  green  felicity: 

The  north  cannot  undo  them. 

With  a sleety  whistle  through  them, 

Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 
From  budding  at  the  prime. 

6.  He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 

Like  a summer-dried  fountain 
When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

7.  There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
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Hanging  so  light;  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

8.  With  how  sad  steps,  O Moon,  thou  climb’st  the  sky. 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a face! 

Some  of  the  differences  between  prose  and  poetry 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  a comparison  of  two  passages 
dealing  with  the  same  matter.  The  prose  is  from  the 
fifteenth  century  writer  Malory;  the  poetry  is  from 
Tennyson’s  Passing  of  Arthur. 

And  when  they  were  at  the  water  side,  even  fast  by 
the  bank  hoved  a little  barge  with  many  fair  ladies  in 
it,  and  among  them  all  was  a queen,  and  all  they  had 
black  hoods,  and  all  they  wept  and  shrieked  when  they 
saw  King  Arthur.  “Now  put  me  into  the  barge,” 
said  the  King.  And  so  he  did  softly;  and  there  received 
him  three  queens  with  great  mourning;  and  so  they  set 
them  down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  King  Arthur  laid 
his  head.  And  then  that  queen  said:  “Ah,  dear  brother, 
why  have  ye  tarried  so  long  from  me?  Alas,  this  wound 
on  your  head  hath  caught  over-much  cold.” 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a dusky  barge. 

Dark  as  a funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 

Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from  them  rose 
A cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars. 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 

Of  lamentation,  like  a wind  that  shrills 

All  night  in  a waste  land,  where  no  one  comes. 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  “Place  me  in  the  barge,” 

And  to  the  barge  they  came.  There  those  three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  fook  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 

And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
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And  call’d  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 

Striped  with  dark  blood. 

3.  Forms  of  Prose  Composition — Prose  composition 
may  be  oral  (or  spoken),  or  it  may  be  written. 

Ordinary  speech  is,  of  course,  more  informal  and  less 
careful  than  written  composition.  We  do  not  feel  com- 
fortable with  a person  who  always  talks,  as  we  say, 
“like  a book.’’  But  speech  can  be  easy  and  natural 
without  being  slipshod.  There  is  a middle  road  between 
stiffness  and  slang. 

On  the  other  hand,  a carefully  prepared  speech  for  a 
formal  occasion,  such  as  a debate,  may  be  and  should  be 
hardly  different  from  written  English.  In  fact,  such  a 
speech  is  often  written  down  before  it  is  spoken. 

Oral  and  written  English  have  the  same  purpose — 
to  express  thought  clearly,  neatly,  and  emphatically. 
The  difficulties  of  both  forms  of  composition  are  much 
the  same.  The  speaker  has  some  advantages  over  the 
writer.  He  can  express  shades  of  meaning  by  different 
tones  of  voice;  he  can  help  out  his  words  by  gestures. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  can  take  time  to  choose  the 
best  words;  he  can  look  back  over  what  he  has  written 
and  revise  it  where  necessary. 

A habit  of  writing  carefully  will  help  you  to  speak 
well;  and,  if  you  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  content  with 
slovenly  speech,  you  will  find  that  good  writing  also  will 
come  more  easily.  It  was  said  of  Goldsmith  that  he 
— “Wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll,’’  but 
most  people  who  write  well  are  also  good  speakers. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Punctuation — Use  of  Capitals  and  Abbreviations 

The  chief  business  of  punctuation  is  to  show  the 
grammatical  and  logical  relationship  of  different  parts 
of  the  sentence  or  paragraph.  The  absence  of  necessary 
punctuation  or  the  wrong  use  of  punctuation  may 
wholly  alter  your  meaning.  A mere  comma,  for  instance, 
makes  some  difference  in  these  two  sentences: 

Do  not  call  him  father. 

Do  not  call  him,  father. 

There  are  seven  common  marks  of  punctuation,  or 
stops:  period  (.),  colon  (:),  semicolon  (;),  comma  (,), 
interrogation  mark  (?),  exclamation  mark  (!),  and  dash 
(-). 

Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  period,  the  semi- 
colon, and  the  comma.  The  colon  is  less  used  than 
formerly,  and  the  duties  of  the  exclamation  mark,  and 
interrogation  mark,  and  dash  are  pretty  definite  and 
restricted.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  by  period, 
semicolon,  and  comma. 

Period. — There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  the  correct 
use  of  the  period.  It  is  used : 

1.  At  the  end  of  sentences,  unless  they  are  questions 
or  exclamations.  Be  sure  you  have  written  a gram- 
matically complete  sentence  before  you  use  the  period. 

Wrong: — Being  ill  after  many  sleepless  nights  and 
countless  anxieties. 

Right: — Being  ill  after  many  sleepless  nights  and 
countless  anxieties,  he  sent  for  the  doctor. 
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2.  After  single  words  and  phrases  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  sentences: 

How  are  you  feeling?  Much  better. 

Is  he  here?  Yes. 

3.  After  abbreviations: 

Mr.  Dr.  LL.D. 

Semicolon. — The  following  paragraph  from  Dickens 
illustrates  the  use  of  the  semicolon. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  objects  in  the  crowd  itself 
to  give  new  point  and  purpose  to  the  shifting  scene. 
The  rags  of  the  squalid  ballad-singer  fluttered  in  the 
rich  light  that  showed  the  goldsmith’s  treasures;  pale 
and  pinched-up  faces  hovered  about  the  windows  where 
was  tempting  food;  hungry  eyes  wandered  over  the  pro- 
fusion guarded  by  one  thin  sheet  of  brittle  glass — an 
iron  wall  to  them;  half-naked  shivering  figures  stopped 
to  gaze  at  the  Chinese  shawls  and  golden  stuffs  of  India. 
There  was  a christening  party  at  the  largest  coffin- 
maker’s,  and  a funeral  hatchment  had  stopped  some 
great  improvements  in  the  bravest  mansion.  Life  and 
death  went  hand  in  hand ; wealth  and  poverty  stood  side 
by  side;  repletion  and  starvation  laid  them  down 
together. 

There  would  be  nothing  wrong  grammatically  in 
replacing  all  the  semicolons  in  this  passage  by  periods. 
They  all  come  at  the  end  of  grammatically  complete 
statements.  The  effect,  however,  would  be  awkward. 
The  periods  would  separate  statements  very  closely 
joined  in  meaning.  They  would  make  too  emphatic 
interruptions.  You  will  notice  that  Dickens  has  put  a 
period  after  the  first  sentence,  though  it  is  closely  joined 
in  thought  to  what  follows.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  topic 
sentence.  But  it  is  not  specially  linked  in  thought  to  any 
one  of  the  sentences  which  follow.  It  is  connected  with 
all  equally.  There  is  another  period  after  India,  be- 
cause Dickens  is  now  passing  on  to  a new  set  of  details. 
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Lastly,  there  is  a period  after  mansion,  because  what  fol- 
lows is  a sentence  of  summary,  a repetition  of  the  topic 
sentence,  referring  back  to  all  the  preceding  sentences 
equally.  In  this  passage,  then,  the  semicolon  is  a 
valuable  little  instrument  for  writer  and  reader.  It 
separates,  but  it  also  joins. 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon  may  he  stated  as 
follows: 

1.  Between  the  clauses  of  compound  sentences  when 
they  are  not  joined  by  a conjunction. 

He  cannot  go  away  yet;  he  is  still  lame. 

They  took  the  wrong  turning;  in  five  minutes  they 
were  lost. 

2.  Between  the  clauses  of  compound  sentences  joined 
by  a conjunction,  if  the  clauses  are  long,  or  if  the  clauses 
contain  commas. 

Although  I warned  them,  they  took  the  wrong  turn- 
ing; and  in  five  minutes  they  were  lost. 

Noah  stopped  to  make  no  reply,  but  started  off  at 
his  fullest  speed;  and  very  much  it  astonished  the 
people  who  were  out  walking  to  see  a charity-boy 
tearing  through  the  streets  pell-mell,  with  no  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a clasp-knife  at  his  eye. 

S.  Between  subordinate  clauses  to  give  more  emphasis 
to  each. 

He  was  a man  who  had  travelled  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  fifty  years;  who  had  encountered  all  sorts  of 
dangers;  who  had  worked  at  all  kinds  of  trades,  and 
who  had  now  lost  everything. 

Comma. — The  semicolon  is  used  when  a period  is  too 
heavy  a stop  and  a comma  too  light.  The  comma  is 
the  hardest  worked  of  all  the  stops.  It  has  to  do  tasks 
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of  several  different  sorts.  That  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
a little  difficult  to.  use  commas  correctly. 

One  rule  should  never  be  forgotten:  Do  not  sprinkle 
commas  through  your  sentences  and  paragraphs  without 
caring  where  they  light.  Do  not  put  in  a comma  be- 
cause you  think  it  must  be.  about  time  to  use  one. 
Always  have  a reason  for  using  punctuation. 

The  following  are  the  chief  uses  of  the  comma: 

1 . The  comma  may  be  used  to  separate  the  clauses  of 
compound  sentences.  We  have  seen  that  this  work  may 
be  done  by  a period,  and  also  by  a semicolon  under 
certain  circumstances.  But  sometimes  a comma  is 
sufficient.  The  commonest  case  is  when  the  clauses 
are  joined  by  a conjunction. 

I am  not  going,  and  he  is  not  going  either. 

If  the  and  were  omitted,  it  would  be  better  to  use  a 
semicolon. 

2.  A comma  is  often  used  in  a series  of  very  short 
clauses. 

They  ran  up  and  down,  they  danced,  they  clapped 
their  hands,  they  were  wild  with  excitement. 
Notice  the  punctuation  of  this  passage: 

Another  day  came,  and  Nicholas  was  scarcely  awake 
when  he  heard  the  wheels  of  a chaise  approaching  the 
house.  It  stopped.  The  voice  of  Mrs.  Squeers  was 
heard,  and  in  exultation,  ordering  a glass  of  spirits  for 
somebody,  which  was  in  itself  a sufficient  sign  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  happened.  Nicholas  hardly 
dared  to  look  out  of  the  window;  but  he  did  so,  and  the 
very  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  the  wretched 
Smike. 

A comma  is  sufficient  after  came  because  the  two  state- 
ments are  closely  related  in  thought  and  joined  by  a 
conjunction.  A full  stop  is  used  after  house  because  the 
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fact  stated  in  the  next  sentence  is  distinctly  separated 
from  what  precedes  and  follows.  It  is  a distinct  step  in 
the  narrative.  A semicolon  is  used  after  window. 
There  is  more  of  a break  in  the  thought  than  there  is 
after  came,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  hut  a 
semicolon  is  used  instead  of  a comma.  A comma,  how- 
ever, is  enough  after  so. 

No  rigid  rule  can  be  given  in  this  matter.  In  many 
cases  either  a comma  or  a semicolon  would  be  correct. 

Two  general  principles  are  worth  remembering: 

(а)  If  you  are  uncertain  whether  a comma  is  enough, 
use  a semicolon.  If,  for  instance,  the  sentence  has  several 
other  commas  used  for  other  purposes,  it  is  usually  well 
to  use  a semicolon. 

For  example: 

As  Nicholas  had  husbanded  his  scanty  stock  of 
money  so  well  that  it  was  not  yet  quite  expended,  a 
supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  some  cold  beef  from 
the  cook’s  shop,  was  soon  placed  upon  the  table;  and 
these  viands  being  flanked  by  a bottle  of  spirits  and  a 
pot  of  porter,  there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension  on 
the  score  of  hunger  or  thirst,  at  all  events. 

The  semicolon  is  used  after  table  to  show  that  the  work 
which  it  does  is  more  important  than  that  done  by  the 
commas.  If  we  get  rid  of  them,  a comma  would  be  enough. 

A supper  of  bread  and  cheese  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  these  viands  were  flanked  by  a bottle  of 
spirits. 

(б)  The  second  general  principle  to  remember  is: 
Use  at  least  a comma. 

Right: — They  climbed  over  the  fence,  and  he  returned 
home. 

Wrong: — They  climbed  over  the  fence  and  he  returned 
home. 
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3.  A comma  is  sometimes  used  to  mark  off  a subor- 
dinate clause.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  that  all  subordinate 
clauses  must  be  separated  from  the  main  clause  by 
punctuation. 

(а)  Noun  Clauses. 

A noun  clause  does  the  work  of  a noun.  It  is  usually 
the  subject,  object,  or  complement  of  the  verb. 

What  I meQ,n  is  this. 

The  noun  clause  {What  I mean)  is  here  the  subject. 
It  is  equivalent  to  my  meaning.  Now,  we  do  not  sepa- 
rate subject  and  verb  by  a comma,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  departing  from  this  rule  because  the  subject  is  a 
clause  instead  of  a noun. 

Right: — My  meaning  is  this. 

Right: — What  I mean  is  this. 

Wrong: — What  I mean,  is  this. 

A comma  is  likewise  unnecessary  when  the  clause 
serves  as  object  or  complement. 

Right: — He  found  that  there  were  many  difficulties. 
Right: — I am  not  what  you  call  rich. 

Wrong: — He  found,  that  there  were  many  difficulties. 
Wrong: — I am  not,  what  you  call  rich. 

Of  course,  if  the  noun  clause  is  separated  from  its  verb 
by  some  phrase  or  clause  which  interrupts  the  movement 
of  the  sentence,  punctuation  may  be  necessary. 

Right: — What  I mean,  though  you  will  probably  not 
agree  with  me,  is  this.  ' 

(б)  Adverbial  Clauses  and  Phrases. 

There  is  considerable  freedom  of  choice  here.  Gram- 
mar does  not  forbid  us  to  punctuate  as  follows: 

Then,  we  walked,  slowly,  along  the  road. 
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Then,  slowly,  along  the  road  are  all  adverbial  phrases  and 
could  be  marked  off  by  commas.  But,  if  grammar  does 
not  forbid  this,  common  sense  does.  No  commas  are 
needed. 

If  the  adverbial  clause  precedes  the  main  clause,  it  is 
usually  followed  by  a comma. 

Right: — Though  I have  not  seen  him  for  ten  years,  I 
remember  him  well. 

But  a comma  is  usually  not  needed  after  a short  clause 
or  phrase,  or  after  a clause  very  closely  connected  in 
meaning  with  the  main  clause. 

If  he  is  there  I shall  see  him. 

Next  year  he  arrived. 

If  the  adverbial  clause  or  phrase  follows  the  main  clause, 
a comma  is  usually  unnecessary. 

He  went  away  when  the  hour  was  up. 

He  struck  him  with  a stick. 

(c)  Adjectival  Clauses. 

Defining  Clauses. — When  we  say,  “The  man  who  does 
not  work  will  not  be  paid,’’  it  is  clear  that  the  words 
*‘who  does  not  work"  are  equivalent  to  an  adjective  such 
as  lazy.  These  words  define  the  man.  They  single 
him  out  from  other  men.  With  such  defining  clauses 
no  comma  is  needed. 

Further  Examples: 

The  school  that  has  most  students  is  not  always  the 
best. 

Warnings  that  are  often  given  are  disobeyed. 

Non-defining  Clauses. — Defining  clauses  such  as  those 
given  above  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  do 
not  define. 
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Defining: — The  province  which  lies  between  Sask- 
atchewan and  British  Columbia  is  called 
Alberta. 

Non-defining: — The  Province  of  Alberta,  which  lies 
between  Saskatchewan  and  British  Colum- 
^ bia,  has  great  stores  of  coal. 

The  first  clause  distinguishes  Alberta  from  other 
provinces. 

The  second  clause  does  not  define  and  single  out,  but 
merely  gives  us  an  extra  bit  of  information. 

Non-defining  clauses  require  a comma  or  commas. 
The  following  pairs  of  sentences  further  illustrate  the 
difference. 

Defining: — The  Wednesday  on  which  the  picnic  was 
held  was  rainy. 

Non-defining: — I hope  that  next  Wednesday,  on  which 
the  picnic  is  to  be  held,  will  not  be  rainy. 
Defining: — Buildings  which  are  made  of  brick  cost 
more  than  wooden  ones. 

Non-defining: — The  building,  which  is  made  of  brick, 
was  very  expensive. 

4-  To  set  off  Words  in  Apposition. — Use  a comma,  or 
commas,  with  words  in  apposition. 

He  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Robinson,  the  man  he 
disliked. 

Mr.  Henry,  the  senior  partner,  walked  in. 

His  worst  fault,  laziness,  soon  showed  itself. 

No  comma,  however,  is  needed  in  phrases  such  as:  , 
My  uncle  John,  his  sister  Mary. 

5.  After  Words  used  in  Direct  Address. 

Come  along,  Tom. 

Now,  sir,  I really  do  not  know. 
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6.  After  Mild  Interjections. 

Well,  it  does  not  matter. 

More  emphatic  interjections  require  an  exclamation 
mark. 

7.  With  Geographical  Names  used  in  explanation  of 
other  names. 

He  is  going  to  London,  England. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  dates. 

August  10,  1892. 

8.  To  set  off  a Phrase  containing  a Nominative  Ab- 
solute. 

Dr.  Thomson  having  left  the  hospital,  they  were 
unable  to  speak  to  him. 

Do  not  punctuate  the  sentence  this  way: 

Dr.  Thomson,  having  left  the  hospital,  they  were 
unable  to  speak  to  him. 

The  comma  here  separates  subject  and  verb.  This 
punctuation  would  not  be  wrong  if  the  sentence  ran: 
Dr.  Thomson,  having  left  the  hospital,  did  not  get 
the  message. 

An  easy  way  of  deciding  where  the  comma  or  commas 
should  go  in  such  sentences  is  to  lift  out  of  the  sentence 
the  part  you  intend  to  mark  off  by  punctuation.  If 
your  punctuation  is  correct,  you  should  have  a proper 
grammatical  sentence  left. 

9.  To  set  off  a Parenthetical  Expression. 

He  is,  they  say,  a very  pleasant  man. 

They  intend,  I hear,  to  go  away. 

Where,  do  you  think,  can  it  be? 
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These  sentences  are  not  changed  in  meaning  if  we  write : 
They  say  he  is  a very  pleasant  man. 

I hear  they  intend  to  go  away. 

Where  do  you  think  that  it  can  be? 

The  difference  is  that  they  say,  I hear,  do  you  think,  are 
no  longer  parentheses.  They  have  become  necessary 
to  the  grammar  of  the  sentence.  They  is  now  the  subject 
of  the  sentence;  say  is  the  verb.  Both  forms  of  these 
sentences  are,  of  course,  correct.  In  the  first  form  the 
parentheses  require  commas;  in  the  second  form  the 
need  for  commas  disappears. 

What  we  must  not  do  is  to  mix  up  the  two  con- 
structions. 

Wrong: — At  any  rate,  they  say,  that  he  is  very 
pleasant. 

Wrong: — And  so,  it  seems,  that  they  intend  to  go  away. 

Wrong: — Where,  do  you  think,  that  it  can  be? 

In  these  sentences  they  say,  it  seems,  do  you  think,  are 
grammatically  necessary,  but  they  are  partitioned  off 
by  commas  as  if  they  were  parentheses. 

10.  In  Enumeration. — The  items  in  a list  should  be 
separated  by  commas. 

Bass,  pike,  trout,  and  pickerel  were  all  plentiful. 

They  talked  about  men,  women,  and  books. 

He  worked  patiently,  skilfully,  and  successfully. 

Two  or  more  adjectives  modifying  a noun  are  often 
separated  by  commas,  but  the  rule  is  not  rigid. 

A cracked,  dusty,  small  pane  of  glass. 

A tall  man,  dirty,  ragged,  tired,  and  hungry. 

If  the  last  adjective  in  the  list  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  noun  in  meaning  than  the  other  adjective  or 
adjectives,  no  comma  is  used  in  front  of  it. 
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Dark  tan  shoes. 

tan  shoes  is  almost  a compound  word,  so  intimate  is 
the  relation  between  noun  and  adjective. 

A broad,  round-shouldered,  jolly  old  fellow. 
old  fellow  is  treated  as  a compound,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  comma  after  jolly. 

11.  Before  a Short  Quotation. 

He  said.  How  can  that  be? 

EXERCISE 

On  the  use  of  period,  semicolon,  and  comma.  Punctuate 
the  following  sentences. 

1.  Mr  Bucket  agreeing  they  went  away  to  the  further 
end  of  the  gallery  leaving  us  sitting  and  standing  by  a 
table  covered  with  guns 

2.  After  a time  he  followed  us  to  the  further  end  of 
the  gallery  and  Richard  and  I were  going  quietly  away 
when  Mr  GeoTge  came  after  us 

3.  The  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips  when  the 
bell  was  rung  and  my  guardian  appeared 

4.  When  we  had  all  arrived  here  the  physician  stopped 
and  taking  off  his  hat  appeared  to  vanish  by  magic 

5.  And  henceforth  he  begins  go  where  he  will  to 
be  attended  by  another  shadow  than  his  own 

6.  He  fills  his  pipe  lights  it  and  marches  up  and  down 
smoking  as  his  custom  is  while  Phil  raising  a powerful 
odour  of  hot  rolls  and  coffee  prepares  breakfast 

7.  That  done  he  takes  a turn  at  the  dumb-bells  and 
afterwards  weighing  himself  and  declaring  that  he  is 
getting  too  fat  engages  in  solitary  broadsword  practice 

8.  I looked  at  her  but  I could  not  see  her  I could  not 
hear  her  I could  not  draw  my  breath 

9.  Besides  the  melancholy  boy  who  I hoped  had  not 
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been  made  so  by  waltzing  alone  in  the  empty  kitchen 
there  were  two  other  boys  and  one  dirty  little  limp 
girl  in  a gauzy  dress 

10.  Our  guest  was  in  such  spirits  on  the  way  home 
that  I could  do  nothing  but  listen  to  him  and  wonder 
at  him  nor  was  I alone  in  this  for  Ada  yielded  to  the 
same  fascination 

Colon. — 1.  The  colon  is  generally  used  between  the 
parts  of  a balanced  sentence,  when  there  is  no  con- 
junction. 

Man  proposes:  God  disposes. 

One  man  dies  in  poverty:  another  rises  to  fame. 

2.  The  colon  is  used  to  introduce  a quotation,  or  list. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  quoted: 

Say  not,  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain. 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

There  were  countless  objects  in  the  room:  books, 
chairs,  clocks,  pictures,  tables,  pianos,  beds, 
and  so  on. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a comma  may  introduce  a 
short  quotation.  The  colon  is  more  formal.  If  the 
quotation  is  of  considerable  length — a whole  paragraph, 
for  example — a period  may  be  used. 

S.  Introducing  a statement  or  question  which  we  have 
been  led  to  expect  by  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence. 

I give  you  one  last  bit  of  advice : Do  not  do  anything 
further  without  consulting  Jim. 

One  thing  is  still  a puzzle:  Why  did  the  man  leave 
the  city? 
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Interrogation  Mark. — The  interrogation  mark  is  used 
after  questions. 

Is  he  here? 

It  should  not  be  used  after  an  indirect  question. 
Direct: — What  he  said  was,  Can  you  stand  the  pain? 
Indirect: — He  asked  if  I could  stand  the  pain. 

Wrong: — He  asked  why  I did  not  go? 

Wrong: — He  enquired  when  they  went? 

Right: — He  asked,  Why  did  you  not  go? 

Right: — He  enquired.  When  did  they  go? 

An  interrogation  may  come  in  the  middle  of  a sentence. 
Right: — The  question.  Is  it  to  be  war  or  peace?,  con- 
cerns everybody. 

Wrong: — The  question.  Is  it  to  be  war  or  peace,  con- 
cerns everybody? 

But  the  interrogation  mark  in  the  middle  of  a sentence 
is  awkward. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  such  sentences  is  to  rewrite 
them. 

Everybody  is  concerned  with  the  question:  Is  it 
to  be  war  or  peace? 

Exclamation  Mark.— The  exclamation  mark  is  used: 

1.  After  interjections,  and  after  exclamatory  words 
or  phrases. 

Oh!  Alas!  Nonsense!  Out  with  it! 

Look  out!  Run! 

2.  After  statements  containing  an  exclamatory  word. 

What  a fool  I have  been! 

How  late  it  is  getting! 

Avoid  using  an  exclamation  mark  after  an  ordinary 
statement  in  order  to  make  it  emphatic.  Emphasis 
should  be  gained  by  other  means. 
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Do  not  put  an  exclamation  mark  in  brackets  after  a 
word  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

Wrong: — He  actually  asked  me  to  lend  him  the  money! 
Wrong: — They  called  him  (!)  honest  and  industrious. 

Dash. — The  dash  is  often  loosely  used  instead  of  other 
marks  of  punctuation.  It  should  not  be  turned  into  a 
maid  of  all  work.  The  dash  is  properly  used: 

1.  When  a sentence  is  broken  off  and  then  continued 
with  a different  construction. 

You  that  are  a rebel  and  traitor — what  brings  you 
back  to  this  country? 

The  little  man  with  the  red  hair — I cannot  remem- 
ber his  name. 

2.  When  a sentence  is  broken  off  altogether. 

“What  cause  have  you  to — ?”  he  said. 

3.  With  a colon  or  other  stop  before  a quotation. 
The  passage  began: — “So  all  day  long  the  noise  of 

battle  rolled.” 

Don’t  you  remember  the  first  line? — “John  Gilpin 
was  a citizen.” 

4.  In  a speech  to  mark  a sudden  change  of  subject, 
speaker,  or  person  addressed. 

We  may  consider  that  settled — As  for  the  other 
matter,  there  is  still  much  to  be  said. 

Are  you  going? — No. 

(If  quotation  marks  were  used, — “Are  you  going?” 
“No.”  the  need  for  the  dash  would  disappear.) 

To  partition  off  part  of  a sentence. 

“It  has  grown  by  Row  to  be  a sum” — and  here  he 
paused — “of  nearly  forty  dollars.” 
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(Commas  could  be  used  here;  the  dash  makes  a 
stronger  barrier.) 

d.  To  mark  an  explanation,  comment,  afterthought, 
or  summary  at  the  end  of  a sentence. 

But  after  all  I did  not  get  lost — and  that’s  some 
comfort. 

All  day  the  wind  was  from  the  prevailing  quarter — 
that  is,  the  west. 

7.  To  introduce  a list  (instead  of  a colon). 

These  are  the  main  points — the  time,  the  man’s 
name,  and  the  place. 

Apostrophe. — The  apostrophe  is  used: 

1.  To  mark  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  and  of  some 
pronouns. 

the  horse’s  foot,  those  horses’  feet,  one’s,  other’s, 
either’ s,  etc. 

2.  To  mark  the  plural  of  numbers  and  letters,  etc. 
How  many  4’s  are  there  in  12? 

There  are  two  t’s  in  better. 

It  is  hard  to  write  a paragraph  without  some  and’s 
and  but’s. 

3.  To  mark  the  omission  of  letters. 

isn’t,  don’t,  e’er. 

it’s  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  possessive  its) 

Quotation  Marks. — Quotation  marks  are  used  to  mark 
quotations. 

The  stanza  begins:  “Where  rose  the  mountains, 
there  to  him  were  friends.” 

But  quotation  marks  may  be  dispensed  with: 

1.  If  the  quotation  is  very  short: 

He  said.  Go  away. 
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2.  If  the  quotation  is  so  familiar,  that  nobody  will 
suspect  you  of  trying  to  pass  it  off  as  your  own. 

It  is  true  that  a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing. 

If  a quotation  extends  through  two  or  more  paragraphs, 
put  quotation  marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Quotation  marks  should  enclose  the  punctuation  be- 
longing to  the  quotation. 

Right: — His  exclamation,  ‘'What  a fool  I am!”  startled 
everybody. 

Wrong: — His  exclamation,  “What  a fool  I am”! 
startled  everybody. 

Quotation  marks  may  be  double  or  single.  Use  single 
marks  for  a quotation  within  a quotation. 

“I  remember,”  he  said,  “how  she  called  out,  ‘Well, 
I’ll  be  back  soon’.” 

Parentheses. — Commas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  used  to 
mark  off  parts  of  sentences  not  grammatically  essential, 
and  dashes  fulfil  the  same  purpose  more  emphatically. 
Parentheses  make  a still  more  marked  division. 

He  was,  I remember,  only  ten  years  old. 

He  has — or  at  any  rate  used  to  have — plenty  of 
courage. 

After  some  time  (I  do  not  know  how  long)  I looked 
up. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  when  to  use  commas,  dashes, 
or  parentheses.  It  depends  on  how  sharply  you  wish  to 
separate  one  part  of  the  sentence  from  the  rest. 

Hyphens. — Do  not  use  unnecessary  hyphens.  There 

are  few  fixed  rules. 
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1.  Generally  with  compound  adjectives, 
long-legged,  third-class,  the  Montreal- Vancouver 

train. 

(When  one  of  the  words  is  an  adverb  ending  in  -ly  the 
hyphen  is  generally  not  used,  e.g.,  neatly  furnished.) 

2.  With  compound  numbers  up  to  99. 

fifty-one,  forty-first,  three-quarters,  four  and  two- 
thirds. 

If  a hyphen  is  not  used,  the  words  may  be  written 
separately  or  as  one.  A good  dictionary  will  tell  you 
the  correct  usage. 

street  car  system  airship 

Use  a hyphen  at  the  end  of  a line  when  you  divide  a 
word.  The  hyphen  should  never  come  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  line. 

Capitals. — Do  not  use  capitals  without  some  good  rea- 
son. A desire  for  emphasis  is  not  usually  a good  reason. 

1 . Begin  a sentence  with  a capital.  A word  or  phrase 
equivalent  to  a sentence  begins  with  a capital. 

He  told  us  that  he  was  not  to  blame. 

Are  you  going?  Yes. 

A sentence  inserted  parenthetically  in  the  middle  of 
another  sentence  does  not  require  a capital. 

He  told  us  emphatically — in  fact,  he  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  voice — that  he  was  not  to  blame. 

2.  Begin  a quotation  with  a capital. 

He  said,  “Come  at  once.” 

{a)  If  the  quotation  is  indirect,  that  is,  if  the  exact 
words  are  not  given,  do  not  use  a capital. 

He  said  they  were  to  come  at  once. 
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(b)  If  a phrase  such  as  he  said  breaks  the  quoted 
sentence,  a capital  is  not  needed  after  the  interruption. 

“I  came,”  he  said,  “to  see  you,” 
but 

“I  came  to  see  you,”  he  said.  “Why  were  you  not 
there?” 

Why  begins  a new  sentence  and  therefore  has  a capital. 

(c)  If  the  quotation  is  only  a fragment  of  a sentence, 
a capital  is  unnecessary. 

They  declared  that  they  would  “on  no  account” 
go  with  him. 

S.  Every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a capital. 

4.  Proper  nouns  and  adjectives,  ordinary  words  used 
as  proper  nouns  and  adjectives,  titles  of  honour  and 
respect  should  have  capitals. 

King  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sister  Ursula,  John 
Smith,  Premier  King,  Lord  Tennyson,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  ex-President  Wilson,  B.A., 
M.A.,  First  Street,  R.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  January, 
Monday. 

(a)  If  a title  consists  of  several  words,  capitalize  only 
the  more  important. 

Principal  Sharp  of  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

Burke’s  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents. 

5.  Capitalize  the  pronoun  I and  the  interjection  0. 

Abbreviations. — In  careful  writing  abbreviations  are 
generally  to  be  avoided.  In  familiar  writing  and  in 
speaking  they  may  be  much  more  frequently  used. 
For  instance,  “I’m,”  “he  isn’t,”  “we  don’t”  are  proper 
enough  in  informal  speech  and  writing,  but  should  hardly 
be  used  elsewhere. 
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Even  in  formal  composition,  however,  some  abbrevia- 
tions are  allowable.  Among  the  commonest  are: 

Mr.  Mrs.  Messrs.  Dr.  Rev.  Esq.  a.m.  p.m. 

A.D.  {anno  domini)  B.C.  {Before  Christ). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  such  abbreviations  should  not  be 
used  alone. 

Right: — That  is  Dr.  Thomson. 

Wrong: — That  is  the  Dr. 

Some  other  common  abbreviations  which  may  be 
used,  not  in  formal  writing  or  speaking,  but  in  foot 
notes,  in  technical  writing,  and  in  business  accounts, 
are: 

vol.  for  volume,  chap,  or  ch.  for  chapter,  p.  for  page, 
pp.  for  pages,  lb.  for  pound,  doz.  for  dozen. 


Other  Common  Abbreviations 


A.B. 

able-bodied 

C.O.D. 

cash  on  delivery 

A.D.C. 

aide-de-camp 

cp. 

compare 

aet. 

Latin  aetatis  aged 

cwt.. 

hundredweight 

anon. 

anonymous 

died 

A.V. 

authorized  version  ^d. 

Latin  denarius  penny 

b. 

born 

or  pence 

B.A.  or 

D.C.L. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

A.B. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

D.C.M. 

Distinguished  Con- 

Bart. 

baronet 

duct  Medal 

B.C.L. 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 

D.D. 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

B.D. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

D.D.S. 

Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery 

B.Mus.  or 

Mus.B.  Bachelor  of  Music. 

D.Lit. 

Doctor  of  Literature 

B.S.  or 

>• 

ditto 

B.Sc. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

D.S.O. 

Distinguished  Service 

C.  or  Ca. 

Latin  circa  about 

Order 

C.A. 

chartered  accountant 

D.V. 

Latin  deo  Volente 
God  willing 

-Cantab. 

Latin  Cantabrigiensis 

ed. 

of  Cambridge  Uni- 

edition, editor 

versity 

e.g. 

Latin  exempli  gratia 

cf. 

Latin  confer  compare 

for  example 

C.O. 

commanding  officer 

et  al 

Latin  et  aZw  and  others 
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etc. 

Latin  et  cetera  and 
so  forth 

or  ff. 

following 

Fahr. 

Fahrenheit 

f.o.b. 

free  on  board 

~fr. 

franc 

F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society 

ft. 

foot,  feet 

Gen. 

General 

Gov. 

Governor 

H.M. 

His  or  Her  Majesty 

H.M.S. 

His  or  Her  Majesty’s 
Ship 

Hon. 

Honourable 

h.p. 

horsepower 

H.R.H. 

His  or  Her  Royal 
Highness 

-ib.  or  ibid. 

Latin  ibidem  in  the 
same  place  (book, 
chapter,  passage) 

——id. 

Latin  idem  the  same 

i.e. 

Latin  id  est  that  is 

inc. 

incorporated 

inch 

inclusive 

incog. 

Italian  incognito  con- 
cealed under  dis- 
guised character 

inst. 

instant,  of  this  month 

J.P. 

Justice  of  the  Peace 

jun.  or  jr. 

junior 

lb. 

pound 

'^•c* 

lower  case  (small 
letter) 

Lieut,  or 


M.  (pi. 

MM) 
A)/?.  -- 

M.A. 

M.B. 

M.C. 


M.D. 

M.E. 


Mem. 

M.L.A. 


Mile., 

M.M. 


Mme. 

M.P. 


MS  (pi. 

MSS) 
M.S.  or 
M.Sc. 
Mus.  Bac. 


Mus.  Doc. 


N.B. 


n.d. 

N. P. 

O. K. 
yOp.  cit. 


Lt. 

Lieutenant 

O.T. 

LL.B. 

Latin  Legum  Bac- 

oz. 

calaureus  Bachelor 

P.C. 

of  Laws 

Ph.D. 

LL.D. 

Latin  Legum  Doctor 
Doctor  of  Laws 

^;r~ioc.  cit. 

Latin  loco  citato  in  the 

P.O. 

place  cited 

.p.p.c. 

Ltd. 

Limited 

/ 

Monsieur,  (PI.  Mes- 
sieurs)- 

Master  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Medicine 
Military  Cross,  or 
Master  of  Cere- 
monies 

Doctor  of  Medicine 
Mechanical  Engineer, 
Mining  Engineer 
Memorandum 
Member  of  Legisla- 
tive Assembly 
Mademoiselle 
Military  Medal 
Madanxe, 

Member  of  Parlia- 
ment 

Manuscript 

Master  of  Science 
Latin  Musicae-  Bac~ 
calaureus  Bachelor 
of  Music 

Latin  Musicae  Doctor 
Doctor  of  Music 
Latin  nota  bene  note 
well 
no  date 

Notary  Public 
correct 

Latin  opere  citato  in 
the  work  cited 
Old  Testament 
ounce,  ounces 
Police  Constable  ^ ' 
Latin  Philosophiae 
Doctor  Doctor  of 
Philosophy 
Post  Office 

French  pour  prendre 
congi  to  take  leave 
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pro  tern. 

Latin  pro  tempore  for 

R.E. 

Royal  Engineers 

the  time  being 

R.F.D. 

Rural  Free  Delivery 

P.S. 

Latin  post  scriptum 

R.N. 

Royal  Navy 

postscript 

R.S.V.P. 

French,  repondez  s’il 

.pseud. 

pseudonym 

vous  plait  reply,  if 

pt. 

pint 

you  please 

Pte. 

Private  (soldier) 

^sc. 

scene 

P.T.O. 

please  turn  over 

^cil. 

Latin  scilicet  namely 

Q.E.D. 

Latin  quod  erat  demon- 

sr. 

senior 

strandum  which  was 

St. 

street,  saint 

to  be  demonstrated 

Q. E.F.  Latin  quod  erat facien- 

dum which  was  to 
be  done, 
qt.  quart 

q.v.  Latin  quod  vide  which 

see 

R. A.  Royal  Academy  or 

Academician,  or 
Royal  Artillery 


^t.  stanza 

ult.  Latin  ultimo  last 

month 

V.  (pi.  vv.)  verse 

V.C.  Victoria  Cross 

vid.  Latin  vide  see 

viz.  Latin  videlicet  namely 

vs.  Latin  versus  against 


EXERCISE 


Punctuate  the  following  sentences,  and  supply  capitals 
and  quotation  marks  where  necessary. 

A.  1.  No  said  bradley  glancing  at  the  man  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him  2.  do  i know  the  worst  she  repeated 
opening  her  eyes  3.  Come  in  and  sit  down  girl  said  miss 
carleton  can  you  eat  something  4.  what  do  you  think 
id  consent  to  that  5.  there  cried  mr  boffin  even  from 
him  you  see  6.  with  a little  short  petulant  oh  bella 
complied  7.  Speaking  as  an  outsider  began  tom  and 
then  stopped  8.  stop  no  dont  cried  fledgeby  dont  please 
we  had  better  keep  it  quiet  will  you  be  so  good  as  shut 
the  door  oh  i do  smart  so  9.  the  room  contained  the 
following  articles  two  small  tables  a sofa  a piano  a 
gramophone  and  a bicycle  10.  he  asked  her  if  she  would 
go  11.  what  a queer  fellow  you  are  she  said 

B.  the  next  day  opened  a new  scene  at  longbourn  mr 
collins  made  his  declaration  in  form  having  resolved  to 
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do  it  without  loss  of  time  as  his  leave  of  absence  extended 
only  to  the  following  Saturday  and  having  no  feelings 
of  diffidence  to  make  it  distressing  to  himself  even  at 
the  moment  he  set  about  it  in  a very  orderly  manner  with 
all  the  observances  which  he  supposed  a regular  part  of 
the  business  on  finding  mrs  bennet  elizabeth  and  one 
of  the  younger  girls  together  soon  after  breakfast  he 
addressed  the  mother  in  these  words  may  i hope  madam 
for  your  interest  with  your  fair  daughter  elizabeth  when 
i solicit  for  the  honour  of  a private  audience  with  her 
in  the  course  of  this  morning  before  elizabeth  had  time 
for  anything  but  a blush  of  surprise  mrs  bennet  instantly 
answered  oh  dear  yes  certainly  i am  sure  lizzy  will  be 
very  happy  i am  sure  she  can  have  no  objection  come 
kitty  i want  you  upstairs  and  gathering  her  work  together 
she  was  hastening  away  when  elizabeth  called  out  dear 
mama  do  not  go  i beg  you  will  not  go  mr  collins  must 
excuse  me 

C.  she  would  not  give  him  time  to  reply  but  hurrying 
instantly  to  her  husband  called  out  as  she  entered  the 
library  oh  mr  bennet  you  are  wanted  immediately  we 
are  all  in  an  uproar  you  must  come  and  make  lizzy 
marry  mr  collins  for  she  vows  she  will  not  have  him  and 
if  you  do  not  make  haste  he  will  change  his  mind  and  not 
have  her  mr  bennet  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book  as  she 
entered  and  fixed  them  on  her  face  with  a calm  unconcern 
which  was  not  in  the  least  altered  by  her  communication 
i have  not  the  pleasure  of  understanding  you  said  he  when 
she  had  finished  her  speech  of  what  are  you  talking  of 
mr  collins  and  lizzy  lizzy  declares  she  will  not  have  mr 
collins  and  mr  collins  begins  to  say  that  he  will  not  have 
lizzy 

D.  my  dear  expostulated  mrs  pry  or  was  i whistling 
said  Shirley  i forgot  i beg  your  pardon  maam  i had 
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resolved  to  take  care  not  to  whistle  before  you  but  miss 
keeldar  where  did  you  learn  to  whistle  you  must  have 
got  the  habit  since  you  came  down  into  yorkshire  i never 
knew  you  guilty  of  it  before  oh  i learned  to  whistle  a 
long  while  ago  who  taught  you  no  one  i took  it  up  by 
listening  and  i had  laid  it  down  again  but  lately  yesterday 
evening  as  i was  coming  up  our  lane  i heard  a gentleman 
whistling  that  very  tune  in  the  field  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  and  that  reminded  me  what  gentleman  was 
it  we  have  only  one  gentleman  in  this  region  maam  and 
that  is  mr  moore  at  least  he  is  the  only  gentleman  who  is 
not  grey  haired  my  two  venerable  favourites  mr 
helstone  and  mr  yorke  it  is  true  are  fine  old  beaux 
infinitely  better  than  any  of  the  stupid  young  ones  mrs 
pry  or  was  silent 

E.  perhaps  not  alice  cautiously  replied  but  i know  i 
have  to  beat  time  when  i learn  music  ah  that  accounts 
for  it  said  the  hatter  he  wont  stand  beating  now  if 
you  only  keep  on  good  terms  with  him  hed  do  almost  any- 
thing you  liked  with  the  clock  for  instance  suppose  it 
were  nine  oclock  in  the  morning  just  time  to  begin 
lessons  youd  only  have  to  whisper  a hint  to  time  and 
round  goes  the  clock  in  a twinkling  half-past  one  time 
for  dinner  i only  wish  it  was  the  march  hare  said  to 
itself  in  a whisper  that  would  be  grand  certainly  said 
alice  thoughtfully  but  then  i shouldnt  be  hungry  for  it 
you  know  not  at  first  perhaps  said  the  hatter  but  you 
could  keep  it  to  half-past  one  as  long  as  you  liked 
is  that  the  way  you  manage  alice  asked  the  hatter 
shook  his  head  mournfully  not  i he  replied  we  quarrelled 
last  march  just  before  he  went  mad  you  know  pointing 
with  his  tea  spoon  at  the  march  hare  it  was  at  the  great 
concert  given  by  the  queen  of  hearts  and  i had  to  sing 
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twinkle  twinkle  little  bat 

how  i wonder  what  youre  at 
you  know  the  song  perhaps  ive  lieard  something  like 
it  said  alice 

F.  we  will  not  prosecute  a topic  on  which  we  may 
probably  differ  said  the  queen  one  word  however  i may 
say  in  private  you  know  our  good  lady  Suffolk  is  a little 
deaf  the  duke  of  argyle  when  disposed  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  his  master  and  mistress  will  hardly 
find  many  topics  on  which  we  should  disagree  let  me 
hope  said  the  duke  bowing  profoundly  to  so  flattering 
an  intimation  that  i shall  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  found  one  on  the  present  occasion  i must  first 
impose  on  your  grace  the  duty  of  confession  said  the 
queen  before  i grant  you  absolution  what  is  your  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  young  woman  she  does  not  seem 
and  she  scanned  jeanie  as  she  said  this  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur  much  qualified  to  alarm  my  friend  the 
duchess  s jealousy  i think  your  majesty  replied  the 
duke  smiling  in  his  turn  will  allow  my  taste  may  be  a 
pledge  for  me  on  that  score 

G,  my  dear  mr  bennet  said  his  lady  to  him  one  day 
have  you  heard  that  netherfield  park  is  let  at  last  mr 
bennet  replied  that  he  had  not  but  it  is  returned  she  for 
mrs  long  has  just  been  here  and  she  told  me  all  about  it 
mr  bennet  made  no  answer  do  not  you  want  to  know  who 
has  taken  it  cried  his  wife  impatienth^  you  want  to  tell 
me  and  i have  no  objection  to  hearing  it  this  was  in- 
vitation enough  why  my  dear  you  must  know  mrs  long 
says  that  netherfield  is  taken  by  a young  man  of  large 
fortune  from  the  north  of  england  ths,t  he  came  down  on 
monday  in  a chaise  and  four  to  see  the  place  and  was  so 
much  delighted  with  it  that  he  agreed  with  mr  morris 
immediately  that  he  is  to  take  possession  before  michael- 
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mas  and  some  of  his  servants  are  to  be  in  the  house  by 
the  end  of  next  week  what  is  his  name  bingley  is  he 
married  or  single  oh  single  my  dear  to  be  sure  a single 
man  of  large  fortune  four  or  five  thousand  a year  what  a 
fine  thing  for  our  girls  how  so  how  can  it  affect  them  my 
dear  mr  bennet  replied  his  wife  how  can  you  be  so 
tiresome  you  must  know  that  i am  thinking  of  his  marry- 
ing one  of  them 


CHAPTER  III 
Oral  Composition 

1.  Speaking  and  Writing. — Good  speaking  is  a great  aid 
to  good  writing.  If  we  learn  to  take  care  with  our  or- 
dinary speech,  our  writing  will  reap  the  benefit.  In 
the  same  way  habitual  slovenliness  in  talk  is  a drawback 
to  anybody  who  is  trying  to  write  well.  One  of  the  com- 
monest reasons  why  many  people  write  faulty  second-rate 
English  is  that  in  talk  they  use  careless  third-rate 
English.  A person  who  has  to  make  a formal  speech 
takes  pains  with  it  as  a matter  of  course;  but  he  will 
have  to  take  far  more  pains,  and  even  then  the  result 
will  not  be  so  good,  if  in  his  daily  conversation  he  is 
indifferent  to  the  quality  of  his  language  and  satisfied 
to  use  any  words  as  long  as  people  do  not  misunderstand 
him. 

What  do  we  mean  by  speaking  carefully?  We  do 
not  like  people  who  seem  to  be  always  sifting  and 
picking  their  words.  We  feel  that  talk  should  be  natural 
and  spontaneous  and  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
a person  who  says,  “What  is  your  reaction  to  this  pro- 
posal?” instead  of,  “What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme?” 
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Such  speech  moves  awkwardly  and  stiffly.  That  is  why 
we  call  it  stilted.  By  careful  speech,  then,  we  do  not 
mean  speech  like  Mr.  Micawber’s  in  David  Co'p'per field, 
who  always  discharged  a pecuniary  liability  instead  of 
paying  a bill,  and  who  penned  a communication  instead 
of  writing  a letter.  But  in  avoiding  Mr.  Micawber’s 
flourishes  we  need  not  soil  every  second  sentence  with 
slang  and  slip-shod  English.  Because  we  have  a healthy 
dislike  of  pompous  solemnity  such  as,  ‘T  am  conscious 
of  an  apprehension  that  something  untoward  is  about 
to  occur,”  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  say,  ‘T  sort  of  got  a feelin’  somethin’s  goin’  to 
happen.” 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  to  use  simple  clean  English, 
to  keep  our  slang  within  moderate  bounds,  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  grammer,  to  say  what  we  have  to  say  in 
words  which  are  not  too  dull,  or  cheap,  or  wasteful. 
After  all,  most  of  us  are  judged  more  by  our  speech  than 
by  our  writing.  Few  things  are  more  useful,  and  few 
things  make  a pleasanter  impression  than  a command  of 
easy,  vivid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  correct,  English. 
Our  good  manners  should  not  be  kept  only  for  formal 
speeches  and  written  compositions. 

2.  Formal  Speeches.— Most  of  what  is  said  in  the  follow- 
ing chapters  about  the  rules  and  principles  of  writing 
applies  equally  to  speech-making.  Both  require  atten- 
tion to  grammar,  sentence-structure,  choice  of  words, 
and  so  on. 

A speech,  whether  of  fifteen  minutes  or  an  hour,  must 
have  a plan.  Orderliness  means  work  beforehand.  To 
stand  up  and  tell  a story,  or  explain  a problem,  or  put 
forward  arguments,  in  a clear  and  interesting  way  is, 
for  most  people,  by  no  means  easy.  The  speech  which 
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moves  easily  and  naturally  from  point  to  point  and  which 
seems  to  cost  the  speaker  no  effort,  is,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  result  of  many  hours’  careful  preparation. 
What  kind  of  plan  you  should  make  depends  on  various 
things.  If  you  are  to  speak  for  twenty  minutes  on  a 
rather  involved  question,  you  will  probably  need  a fairly 
detailed  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  to  tell  a 
simple  story  in  a five-minute  speech,  you  may  require 
no  written  plan.  It  will  be  enough  to  have  practised 
telling  the  story  once  or  twice  beforehand.  Some 
speakers  trust  to  their  memories  and  use  no  notes;  but 
most  people  feel  more  confident  if  they  have  some  notes, 
even  if  they  do  not  have  to  refer  to  them. 

Do  not  memorize  your  speech;  it  should  not  be  a reci- 
tation, a repetition  of  something  learned  beforehand. 
A memorized  speech  nearly  always  betrays  itself.  It 
is  better  to  stumble  occasionally,  to  hesitate  for  a word, 
and  even  then  not  find  the  one  you  want,  than  to  pour 
out  smoothly  a speech  learned  by  heart  days  before  and 
kept  in  cold  storage  till  required.  This  is  like  swimming 
with  a life-preserver.  Most  memorized  speeches  have 
no  bite.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  things  you  are  to 
discuss;  if  you  like,  write  out  your  speech;  but  do  not 
learn  the  exact  words  and  phrases  and  sentences  you 
are  going  to  use. 

3.  Choosing  a Subject. — In  speaking,  as  in  writing, 
choose  a subject  you  are  interested  in  and  know  something 
about.  If  you  take  a topic  about  which  you  have  no 
ideas  except  those  you  find  in  books,  periodicals,  and 
newspapers,  you  can  hardly  make  a good  speech.  You 
will  find  it  hard  to  say  things  as  if  you  really  meant  them, 
and  as  a result  you  will  not  convince  or  persuade  your 
audience.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  depend 
wholly  on  your  own  ideas  and  not  to  use  books.  But  it 
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does  mean  that  you  will  not  do  well  on  a subject  which 
makes  you  a slave  to  print.  For  ordinary  speeches  of 
moderate  length  choose  subjects  such  as: 

The  Difficulties  of  Skiing. 

Animal  Tracks  in  the  Snow. 

Birds  I have  Seen  in  the  Winter. 

The  Most  Interesting  Page  in  the  Newspaper. 

Good  and  Bad  Moving  Pictures. 

Differences  between  a Novel  and  a Play. 

The  Qualities  of  a Good  Camp-site. 

The  Scene  in  History  I should  most  Like  to  have 
Witnessed. 

The  Kind  of  Old  People  I Like  Best. 

Exciting  Moments  with  a Camera. 

Many  of  the  subjects  given  in  later  chapters  for  written 
compositions  will  do  equally  well  for  speeches. 

4.  Voice  and  Manner. — Your  first  duty  is  to  be  heard. 
Take  pains  to  sound  your  words  clearly.  An  interesting 
speech  is  no  use  if  the  audience  cannot  hear  it.  Do  not 
mumble  words  and  slur  syllables.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  a devil  whose  work  was  to  go  about  to  church- 
services  with  a bag  and  pick  up  all  the  dropped  and 
slurred  syllables  he  could  find  and  carry  them  off  to 
his  master.  If  people  spoke  with  no  more  care  then  than 
now,  Tittyvillus  (that  was  the  devil’s  name)  probably 
had  no  trouble  filling  his  bag.  You  must  not  expect 
your  hearers  to  exert  themselves  to  catch  what  you  are 
saying.  They  may  not  think  it  worth  while.  Correct- 
ness of  pronunciation  is  as  important  as  clearness.  In 
preparing  a speech  look  up  in  a dictionary  any  words 
you  are  likely  to  use  and  are  not  sure  how  to  pronounce. 

Do  not  speak  too  quickly.  When  you  pause,  try  to 
do  so  between  sentences,  and  especially  between  distinct 
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parts  and  divisions  of  your  speech.  A pause  in  the 
middle  of  a sentence  usually  weakens  the  effect  of  what 
you  say.  An  audience  may  think  you  do  not  know  how 
to  go  on.  A pause  at  the  end  of  a sentence  gives  a chance 
for  what  has  been  said  to  sink  in.  Do  not  drop  your  voice 
at  the  end  of  a sentence. 

Your  words  will  be  better  heard  if  you  look  squarely 
at  your  audience.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  thing. 
You  may  feel  that  you  would  far  rather  examine  the 
cracks  in  the  floor,  or  the  plaster  on  the  ceiling,  or  the 
view  out  of  the  window.  But,  if  you  persistently  look 
away  from  your  audience,  you  will  lose  their  attention. 

Do  not  fidget.  Do  nothing  to  distract  an  audience  from 
what  you  are  saying.  It  is  easy  to  get  into  a habit  of 
allowing  your  feet  to  shuffle,  and  at  times  your  hands 
may  seem  very  much  in  the  way.  The  better  prepared 
your  speech  is,  and  the  more  you  know  about  your  sub- 
ject, the  less  you  will  be  worried  by  feet  and  hands. 

As  for  gesture,  if  you  feel  a natural  impulse  to  em- 
phasize a point  by  a motion  of  the  arm  or  body,  by  all 
means  do  so.  Do  not,  however,  allow  gestures  to  become 
either  too  frequent  or  exaggerated. 

5.  Grammar  and  Sentence  Structure. — Making  sen- 
tences when  you  are  on  your  feet  is  harder  than  when 
you  are  alone  with  a sheet  of  paper.  You  can  take  your 
time  about  it  then  and  make  corrections.  If,  as  was  said 
above,  you  are  a little  critical  of  your  ordinary  talk,  you 
are  less  liable  to  errors  in  grammar  and  sentence-structure 
when  making  a speech.  Try  not  to  start  sentences  and 
then  leave  them  hanging  unfinished  in  the  air.  Use  more 
short  sentences  than  long.  They  are  easier  to  control, 
and  if  you  learn  how  to  manage  them  with  confidence, 
you  will  soon  be  at  home  with  longer  ones.  Try  to 
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avoid  monotony  of  vocabulary.  This  is  harder  to  do  in 
speaking  than  in  writing,  but  it  is  worth  trying.  Con- 
stant repetition — except  for  some  special  purpose — 
dulls  a speech  and  tires  an  audience. 

EXERCISE 

Make  short  speeches  on  the  following  topics,  v • 

1.  How  our  City  is  Governed.  2.  Lalmur-saving 
Devices.  3.  Ten  IntferCS^ing  Things  I Found  in  the 
Dictionary.  4.  Some  W^’sJof  Earning  Money.  5.  A 
Motor  Trip.  6.  Learning  to  Swim.  7.  How  to  be 
Coi^ortable  in  (^amp.  8.  Accident.  9.^  “It  is  an 
111  Wind  thit' Blows  Nobody  Good.”  10.  0|[^Climaiie,^ 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Sentence,  the  Paragraph,  the  Whole  Composition. 

1.  Units  of  Prose  Composition. — A composition  is 
made  up  of  units  large  and  small.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  the  single  words.  Words  arranged  in  certain  groups 
form  sentences.  Sentences,  put  together  according  to 
certain  rules,  build  up  paragraphs.  A series  of  para- 
graphs properly  joined  makes  the  whole  composition. 

2.  The  Sentence. — A sentence  is  a series  of  words 
forming  the  grammatically  complete  expression  of  a 
single  thought. 

Examples : 

I saw  him. 

The  room  was  quite  dismantled,  uncarpeted  besides, 
and  strewn  with  packing  cases  and  strange  furniture; 
several  great  looking-glasses,  in  which  he  beheld  him- 
self at  various  angles,  like  an  actor  on  a stage;  many 
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pictures  framed  and  unframed,  standing  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall;  a fine  old  sideboard,  a china  cabinet, 
and  a great  old  bed,  with  tapestry  hangings. 

One  of  these  sentences  has  three  words;  the  other  has 
sixty.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  length  of  sentences, 
but  there  must  be  grammatical  completeness,  that  is, 
at  least  a subject  and  a verb.  For  example: 

Many  pictures  framed  and  unframed  standing  with 
their  faces  to  the  wall — is  not  a sentence,  because  there 
is  no  verb. 

Many  pictures  stood  there — is  a sentence. 

The  subject  and  verb  may  be  understood,  not  expressed: 
Do  you  go  there  very  often?  Not  very. 

Not  very  means  I do  not  go  very  often,  and  so  counts 
as  a sentence. 

EXERCISE 

Rewrite  each  of  the  following: 

1.  So  that  each  will  be  one  complete  sentence. 

2.  So  that  each  will  be  two  complete  sentences. 

1.  I am  not  going  to  do  it.  Because  it  is  dangerous  to 
overload  a canoe.  2.  Standing  all  by  itself  and  almost 
hidden  by  the  thick  bushes  which  grew  beside  the  stream. 
The  house  could  easily  be  missed  by  a person  on  the  road. 

3.  He  went  through  the  town  and  then  straight  west. 
Far  past  the  place  where  the  two  men  had  been  seen  the 
night  before.  4.  Though  he  had  made  his  plans  very 
carefully  and  had  foreseen  every  difficulty.  In  spite  of 
this  he  failed  to  reach  the  place  in  time.  5.  He  could 
easily  have  done  it.  Being  a strong  and  fearless  man. 
6.  The  supper-table  was  spread  with  unusual  care. 
As  if  guests  were  expected.  ) . No  matter  whether 
it  rains  or  not,  whether  they  go  or  stay  at  home,  or 
whether  they  approve  or  disapprove.  My  plans  are 
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fixed.  8.  It  is  not  only  that  he  is  changed  in  appear- 
ance. But  that  he  is  changed  in  manner  also. 

3.  The  Paragraph. — Here  is  a paragraph: 

It  was  a dismal  night,  dark  as  pitch  and  blowing  hard. 
They  could  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor  be  seen  nor  heard: 
and,  for  aught  I know,  passed  like  ghosts  close  to  their 
foes.  These  they  almost  forgot  in  the  natural  horrors 
of  the  black  tempestuous  night,  in  which  they  seemed 
to  grope  and  hew  their  way  as  in  black  marble.  When 
the  moon  rose  they  were  many  a league  from  Dusseldorf. 
But  they  still  trudged  on.  Presently  they  came  to  a 
huge  building. 

The  six  sentences  which  this  paragraph  contains  are 
grouped  together  because  they  are  so  closely  joined  in 
meaning  that  it  would  seem  awkward  to  separate  them. 
The  paragraph  preceding  this  tells  what  the  travellers 
were  doing  before  they  started  out  on  the  road.  The 
paragraphs  which  follow  tell  what  happened  to  the  two 
men  when  they  entered  the  “huge  building.”  A para- 
graph, then,  deals  with  a certain  definite  part  of  a piece 
of  writing.  Everything  in  the  paragraph  is  related  more 
or  less  closely  to  everything  else  there,  and  less  closely 
to  what  comes  before  and  after.  When  a page  is  properly 
divided  into  paragraphs,  a reader  can  easily  see  the  differ- 
ent stages  and  divisions  of  the  composition. 

Paragraphing  is  as  important  in  making  a speech  as 
in  writing  a composition.  Just  as  our  eyes  are  tired  by 
a solid  unbroken  block  of  print,  so  our  ears  are  wearied 
by  a speech  in  which  everything  seems  to  be  run  togethei\ 
After  discussing  a point  a speaker  should  indicate  to 
his  audience  that  he  is  about  to  pass  on  to  new  matter. 
He  may  do  this  by  a pause,  or  by  a sentence  such  as, 
“Now  for  the  second  point,”  or  “There  is  another 
matter  to  be  considered.”  In  fact,  he  will  probably 
use  both  devices. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Divide  the  following  passage  into  five  paragraphs. 
Write  a title  for  each  paragraph  so  as  to  show  what  it  is 
about.  Make  your  title  consist  of  a short  sentence,  not  a 
mere  phrase. 

Mrs.  Kenwigs,  with  the  assistance  of  Newman  Noggs 
(who,  as  he  performed  sundry  little  acts  of  kindness 
for  the  children,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  was  humoured 
in  his  request  to  be  taken  no  notice  of,  and  was  merely 
spoken  about,  in  a whisper,  as  the  decayed  gentleman), 
did  as  she  was  desired ; and  the  greater  part  of  the  guests 
sat  down  to  speculation,  while  Newman  himself,  Mrs, 
Kenwigs,  and  Miss  Petowker  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane,  looked  after  the  supper-table.  While 
the  ladies  were  thus  busying  themselves,  Mr.  Lillyvick 
was  intent  upon  the  game  in  progress,  and  as  all  should 
be  fish  that  comes  to  a water-collector’s  net,  the  dear 
old  gentleman  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  property  of  his  neighbours,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  he  abstracted  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  smiling  goo'd-humouredly  all  the  while, 
and  making  so  many  condescending  speeches  to  the 
owners,  that  they  were  delighted  with  his  amiability, 
and  thought  in  their  hearts  that  he  deserved  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  least.  After  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  the  administration  of  many  slaps 
on  the  head  to  the  infant  Kenwigses,  whereof  two  of 
the  most  rebellious  were  summarily  banished,  the  cloth 
was  laid  with  much  elegance,  and  a pair  of  boiled  fowls, 
a large  piece  of  pork,  apple-pie,  potatoes  and  greens, 
were  served;  at  sight  of  which,  the  worthy  Mr.  Lillyvick 
vented  a great  many  witticisms,  and  plucked  up  amaz- 
ingly: to  the  immense  delight  and  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  body  of  admirers.  Very  well  and  very  fast  the 
supper  went  off;  no  more  serious  difficulties  occurring 
than  those  which  arose  from  the  incessant  demand  for 
clean  knives  and  forks;  which  made  poor  Mrs.  Kenwigs 
wish,  more  than  once,  that  private  society  adopted  the 
principle  of  schools  and  required  that  every  guest 
should  bring  his  own  knife,  fork,  and  spoon;  which  doubt- 
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less  would  be  a great  accommodation  in  many  cases, 
and  to  no  one  more  so  than  to  the  lady  and  gentleman 
of  the  house,  especially  if  the  school  principle  were 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent;  and  the  articles  were 
expected,  as  a matter  of  delicacy,  not  to  be  taken  away 
again.  Everybody  had  eaten  everything,  the  table  was 
cleared  in  a most  alarming  hurry,  and  with  great  noise; 
and  the  spirits,  whereat  the  eyes  of  Newman  Noggs 
glistened,  being  arranged  in  order,  with  water  both  hot 
and  cold,  the  party  composed  themselves  for  conviviality; 
Mr.  Lillyvick  being  stationed  in  a large  arm-chair  by  the 
fire-side,  and  the  four  little  Kenwigses  disposed  on  a 
small  form  in  front  of  the  company  with  their  flaxen 
tails  towards  them,  and  their  faces  to  the  fire;  an 
arrangement  which  was  no  sooner  perfected,  than  Mrs. 
Kenwigs  was  overpowered  by  the  feelings  of  a mother, 
and  fell  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  Mr.  Kenwigs  dissolved 
in  tears. 

2.  Divide  the  following  passages  into  paragraphs,  making 
a title  for  each  as  in  the  preceding  exercise. 

(a)  Appalled  by  this  sudden  change' of  weather.  Miss 
Wardour  drew  close  to  her  father,  and  held  his  arm  fast. 
“I  wish,”  at  length  she  said,  but  almost  in  a whisper, 
as  if  ashamed  to  express  her  increasing  apprehensions, 
“I  wish  we  had  kept  the  road  we  intended,  or  waited 
at  Monkbarns  for  the  carriage.”  Sir  Arthur  looked 
round,  but  did  not  see,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  any 
signs  of  an  immediate  storpi.  They  would  reach 
Knockwinnock,  he  said,  long  before  the  tempest  began. 
But  the  speed  with  which  he  walked,  and  with  which 
Isabella  could  hardly  keep  pace,  indicated  a feeling  that 
some  exertion  was  necessary  to  accomplish  his  con- 
solatory prediction.  They  were  now  near  the  centre 
of  a deep  but  narrow  bay,  or  recess,  formed  by  two  pro- 
jecting capes  of  high  and  inaccessible  rock,  which  shot 
out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns  of  a crescent; — and  neither 
durst  communicate  the  apprehension  which  each  began 
to  entertain,  that,  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance 
of  the  tide,  they  might  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
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proceeding  by  doubling  the  promontory  which  lay 
before  them,  or  of  retreating  by  the  road  which  brought 
them  thither. 

(6)  My  companion  in  black,  with  whom  I am  now 
beginning  to  contract  an  intimacy,  introduced  me  a few 
nights  ago  to  the  play-house,  where  we  placed  ourselves 
conveniently  at  the  foot  of  the  stage.  As  the  curtain 
was  not  drawn  before  my  arrival,  I had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  spectators,  and 
indulging  those  reflections  which  novelty  generally 
inspires.  The  rich  in  general  were  placed  in  the  lowest 
seats,  and  the  poor  rose  above  them  in  degrees  propor- 
tioned to  their  poverty.  The  order  of  precedence  seemed 
here  inverted;  those  who  were  undermost  all  the  day, 
now  enjoyed  a temporary  eminence,  and  became  masters 
of  the  ceremonies.  It  was  they  who  called  for  the  music, 
indulging  every  noisy  freedom,  and  testifying  all  the 
insolence  of  beggary  in  exaltation.  They  who  held  the 
middle  region  seemed  not  so  riotous  as  those  above  them, 
nor  yet  so  tame  as  those  below;  to  judge  by  their  looks, 
many  of  them  seemed  strangers  there  as  well  as  myself. 
They  were  chiefly  employed  during  this  period  of  ex- 
pectation in  eating  oranges,  reading  the  story  of  the  play, 
or  making  assignations.  Those  who  sat  in  the  lowest 
rows,  which  are  called  the  pit,  seemed  to  consider  them- 
selves as  judges  of  the  merits  of  the  poet  and  the  per- 
formers; they  were  assembled  partly  to  be  amused,  and 
partly  to  show  their  taste;  appearing  to  labour  under 
that  restraint  which  an  affectation  of  superior  discern- 
ment generally  produces.  My  companion,  however, 
informed  me  that  not  one  in  an  hundred  of  them  knew 
even  the  first  principles  of  criticism;  that  they  assumed 
the  right  of  being  censors  because  there  was  none  to 
contradict  their  pretensions;  and  that  every  man  who 
now  called  himself  a connoisseur  became  such  to  all 
intents  and  purposes. 

3.  Continue  each  of  the  following  passages  so  as  to 
form  a paragraph  of  about  twenty  lines.  Do  not  let  the 
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paragraph  ramble  away  from  the  subject  suggested  in  the 
opening  words. 

1.  He  had  come  out  of  the  very  house  to  which  I was 
directed;  and  when  I rang  the  bell  he  turned  to  look  at 
me.  2.  His  deafness  rendered  it  a little  difficult  to  make 
him  fully  understand  who  I was  and  what  I wanted. 
3.  My  business  in  town  took  some  time.  I met  with 
delays  of  all  kinds.  4.  She  gave  him  all  the  keys  but 
one.  That  one,  for  some  reason,  she  would  not  sur- 
render. 5.  Our  present  business  was  to  get  beds  and 
supper  at  an  hotel;  but  this  was  no  easy  task.  6.  While 
the  family  were  in  this  confusion,  the  door-bell  rang. 
7.  I was  just  about  to  answer  his  question  when  some- 
body touched  my  shoulder.  8.  On  that  day  everything 
seemed  to  go  wrong.  9.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  burn  them,  though  I did  it  with  great  reluctance. 
10.  If  there  was  one  thing  he  hated  more  than  another, 
it  was  letter- writing.  11.  The  matter  indeed  looked 
sufficiently  serious.  12.  There  seemed  no  way  of 
escape.  13.  One  thing  about  his  face  was  very  strange 
and  startling.  14.  This  was  very  disconcerting.  15.  John 
was  very  much  astonished  to  find  who  his  visitor  was. 

16.  No  matter  what  happened,  he  never  lost  his  temper. 

17.  I do  not  like  borrowing  or  lending  things.  18.  At 
the  door  she  hesitated.  19.  The  scheme  was  this. 
20.  He  put  a match  to  the  bonfire. 

4.  The  Whole  Composition. — Sentences  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  boards  used  in  building  a house.  The 
paragraphs  are  the  rooms,  and  the  whole  composition 
is  the  complete  house. 

The  composition  may  consist  of  a single  paragraph. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  many  paragraphs.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  these  is  important  for  both  reader 
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and  writer.  It  helps  the  writer  to  express  himself  well 
and  clearly,  and  it  enables  the  reader  to  follow  easily. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  how  many  sentences 
should  be  in  a paragraph,  or  how  many  paragraphs  in 
a composition.  The  one  should  have  as  many  sentences 
as  it  needs  and  the  other  as  many  paragraphs  as  it 
needs;  as  many,  but  no  more.  Unnecessary  matter 
kills  a paragraph  or  a composition.  A boy  making  a 
plasticine  model  may  find,  after  he  has  finished,  some 
unused  material.  If  he  sticks  it  on,  he  probably  spoils 
the  model.  If  you  wish  your  composition  to  keep  its 
shape,  resist  the  temptation  to  pad  it  out  with  things 
not  strictly  necessary  for  your  purpose. 

Useless  material  may  come  at  the  beginning  and  make 
a straggling  introduction;  or  it  may  deaden  the  middle 
of  the  composition;  or  it  may  be  tacked  on  at  the  end, 
when  all  that  the  writer  really  wishes  to  say  has  already 
been  said.  Wherever  it  is,  it  is  bad. 

Here  is  a well  told  story  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 

I shall  never  forget  a proof  I myself  got  twenty  years 
ago  how  serious  a thing  it  is  to  be  a doctor,  and  how 
terribly  in  earnest  people  are  when  they  want  him.  It 
was  when  cholera  first  came  here  in  1832.  I was  in 
England  at  Chatham,  which,  you  all  know,  is  a great 
place  for  ships  and  sailors.  This  fell  disease  comes  on 
generally  in  the  night;  as  the  Bible  says,  “it  walks  in 
darkness,”  and  many  a morning  was  I roused  at  two 
o’clock  to  go  and  see  its  sudden  victims,  for  then  is 
its  hour  and  power. 

One  morning  a sailor  came  to  say  I must  go  three 
miles  down  the  river  to  a village  where  it  had  broken 
out  with  great  fury.  Off  I set.  We  rowed  in  silence 
down  the  dark  river,  passing  the  huge  hulks,  and  hearing 
restless  convicts  turning  in  their  beds  in  their  chains. 
The  men  rowed  with  all  their  might : they  had  too  many 
dying  or  dead  at  home  to  have  th^e  heart  to  speak  to  me. 
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We  got  near  the  place;  it  was  very  dark,  but  I saw  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  on  the  shore  at  the  landing- 
place.  They  were  all  shouting  for  the  doctor;  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  women  and  the  deep  voices  of  the  men  coming 
across  the  water  to  me.  We  were  near  the  shore  when 
I saw  a big  old  man,  his  hat  off,  his  hair  grey,  his  head 
bald.  He  said  nothing,  but,  turning  them  all  off  with 
his  arm,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and,  before  I knew  where 
I was,  he  had  me  in  his  arms.  I was  helpless  as  an 
infant.  He  waded  out  with  me,  carrying  me  high  up 
in  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  levelling  every  man 
or  woman  who  stood  in  his  way. 

It  was  Big  Joe  carrying  me  to  see  his  grandson,  little 
Joe;  and  he  bore  me  off  to  the  poor  convulsed  boy, 
and  dared  me  to  leave  him  till  he  was  better.  He  did 
get  better,  but  Big  Joe  was  dead  that  night.  He  had 
the  disease  on  him  when  he  carried  me  away  from  the 
boat,  but  his  heart  was  set  upon  his  boy.  I never  can 
forget  that  night,  and  how  important  a thing  it  was  to 
be  able  to  relieve  suffering,  and  how  much  Old  Joe  was 
in  earnest  about  having  the  doctor. 

Notice  the  neat  orderly  arrangement  of  this  story. 
First,  we  are  given  the  necessary  information  as  to 
time  and  place  and  other  circumstances;  then  come* 
the  incidents — the  summons,  the  journey  down  the 
river,  the  landing;  and  lastly  the  conclusion.  The 
closing  sentence  reminds  us,  as  the  opening  sentence 
had  already  done,  of  the  thing  which  the  story  chiefly 
illustrates. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Complete  the  following  story.  Make  your  continuation 
about  the  same  length  as  the  part  given  here. 

A young  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  finding  his  hedges 
broken  and  the  sticks  carried  away  during  a frosty 
season,  determined  to  watch  for  the  thief.  He  lay 
many  cold  hours  under  a haystack,  and  at  length  an  old 
woman,  like  a witch  in  a play,  approached  and  began 
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to  pull  up  the  hedge.  He  waited  till  she  had  tied  up 
her  bundle  of  sticks  and  was  carrying  them  off,  that  he 
might  convict  her  of  the  theft;  and  then,  springing  from 
his  concealment,  he  seized  his  prey  with  violent  threats. 

After  some  altercation,  in  which  her  load  was  left 
upon  the  ground,  she  kneeled  upon  her  bundle  of  sticks; 
and,  raising  her  arms  to  heaven  beneath  the  bright 
moon  then  at  the  full,  spoke  to  the  farmer,  who  was  al- 
ready shivering  with  cold. 

“Heaven  grant  that  thou  mayest  never  know  again 
the  blessing  to  be  warm.” 


2.  Make  a plan  for  a composition  of  three  or  four 
paragraphs  on  one  of  the  following  topics,  and  then  write 
the  composition. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


What  we  Found  round  the  Bend  of  the  Road. 
The  Lucky  Fire. 

The  Letter  which  never  Arrived. 

The  Best  of  all  Games. 

Why  He  Cheated. 

A Queer  Dream. 

Why  I was  Late  for  School. 

An  Unexpected  End  to  a Journey. 

A Fire. 

A Piece  of  Luck. 


CHAPTER  V 
Classification  of  Sentences 

Kinds  of  Sentences. — Sentences  are  of  various  kinds, 
and  may  be  classified  in  different  ways.  If  we  classify 
them  according  to  the  sort  of  work  they  do,  we  find 
four  kinds. 
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1.  Declakative. — A declarative  sentence  makes  a 
statement. 

The  house  is  being  built. 

I asked  his  name, 

2.  Imperative. — An  imperative  sentence  gives  a 
command. 

Do  not  go  away. 

3.  Interrogative — An  interrogative  sentence  asks  a 
question. 

What  is  the  matter? 

4.  Exclamatory. — An  exclamatory  sentence  ex- 
presses an  exclamation. 

What  a trouble  it  has  been! 

A declarative  sentence  may  contain  a sentence  of 
another  kind. 

“Have  you  ever  been  there?”  she  said. 

Have  you  been  there?  is  an  interrogative  sentence 
when  taken  separately,  but  here  it  forms  part  of  a 
declarative  sentence.  So  with  commands  and  exclama- 
tions. 

What  he  said  was:  “Run  away!” 

“How  pretty  the  garden  looks!”  she  continued. 

Sentences  may  also  be  classified  according  to  their 
grammatical  structure. 

1.  Simple  sentences  contain  only  one  subject  (or  one 
series  of  subjects)  and  one  verb  (or  one  series  of  verbs). 
They  do  not  contain  subordinate  clauses. 

He  will  not  be  late. 

Do  not  delay  now. 

Do  you  expect  them? 

What  a strange  thing  it  was  to  say  in  a letter! 
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A simple  sentence  is  not  always  short.  Notice 
how  a sentence  can  be  enlarged  and  yet  remain  a simple 
sentence. 

He  saw  the  man. 

He  and  his  brother  saw  the  man. 

He  and  his  brother  saw  and  disliked  the  man. 

He  and  his  brother  saw  and  disliked  the  man  and 
his  friend. 

The  last  sentence  has  two  subjects,  two  verbs,  and  two 
objects,  but  it  is  a simple  sentence.  It  makes  only  one 
statement  and  contains  no  subordinate  clause. 

2.  Complex  sentences. — A complex  sentence  has 
only  one  principal  verb  (or  series  of  verbs),  but  it 
contains  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 

I saw  the  procession  as  it  went  down  the  street. 

This  is  a complex  sentence  because  it  contains  a sub- 
ordinate clause:  as  it  went  down  the  street.  It  can  be 
easily  changed  into  a simple  sentence. 

I saw  the  procession  going  down  the  street. 

Going  down  the  street  is  not  a subordinate  clause,  but 
merely  a phrase. 

The  subordinate  clauses  do  the  work  of  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, or  adverbs. 

1.  Noun  Clauses. — The  noun  clause  may  be  the 
subject  of  a verb, 

That  he  had  told  a lie  was  clear; 

(His  falsehood  was  clear) ; 

or  the  object  of  a verb. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  told  a lie; 

(He  admitted  his  falsehood) ; 
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or  the  object  of  a preposition, 

He  started  from  where  the  old  camp  had  been; 

(He  started  from  the  old  camping  place) ; 

or  in  apposition  with  another  noun, 

The  chief  difficulty,  how  they  were  to  raise 
money,  was  next  considered. 

(The  chief  difficulty,  the  methods  of  raising 
money,  was  next  considered.) 

or  as  a predicate  nominative. 

The  suggestion  is  that  we  should  buy  a car. 

(The  suggestion  is  the  purchase  of  a car.) 

2.  Adjectival  Clauses. — Like  adjectives,  these 
clauses  modify  nouns  or  pronouns. 

He  saw  the  man  whom  he  disliked. 

(He  saw  the  hated  man.) 

I noticed  the  place  which  the  grease  had 
. stained. 

(I  noticed  the  greasy  place.) 

She  went  into  a room  where  lights  were 
burning  brightly. 

(She  went  into  a brightly  lightell  room.) 

3.  Advekbial  Clauses. — Like  adverbs,  these  clauses 
modify  verbs,  adjectives  or  adverbs. 

They  may  indicate  time. 

He  left  the  room  when  the  clock  struck  six; 
or  place. 

He  stood  where  he  was; 
or  degree  or  comparison. 

They  dislike  it  as  much  as  we  do; 

They  dislike  it  more  than  we  do; 
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or  manner, 

He  made  the  attempt  as  if  he  expected  to  fail; 
or  cause, 

The  boat  upset  because  they  tried  to  change  places; 
or  condition. 

If  you  do  your  share,  I will  do  mine, 
or  purpose  or  result. 

The  scheme  was  started  in  order  that  the  children 
should  have  more  leisure, 
or  concession, 

I promise  to  do  it  though  I have  to  go  alone. 

3.  Compound  sentences. — A compound  sentence  con- 
tains two  or  more  independent  clauses.  It  may  or  may 
not  contain  subordinate  clauses. 

He  went  away  and  then  returned. 

This  is  a simple  sentence  containing  two  verbs;  but 
He  went  away,  and  he  never  came  back 
is  a compound  sentence.  Here  are  two  independent 
clauses,  each  grammatically  complete.  If  we  liked, 
we  could  separate  them  and  write : 

He  went  away.  And  he  never  came  back. 

The  two  clauses  are  so  closely  joined  in  meaning,  and 
so  short,,  that  we  do  not  separate  them  in  this  way, 
but  grammatically/ there  would  be  nothing  wrong  in 
doing 'so., 

/ ^ ‘ ^ EXERCISES 

Classify  the  following  sentences  as  simple,  complex, 
or  compound.  Then  turn  the  simple  sentences  into  com- 
plex sentences,  and  the  complex  into  simple. 

T.  They  hurried  through  the  main  street  of  the  little 
town,  which  at  that  late  hour  was  wholly  deserted. 
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2.  Quickening  their  pace,  they  turned  up  a road  upon 
the  left  hand.  3.  After  walking  about  a mile,  they 
stopped  before  a detached  house  surrounded  by  a wall. 
4.  A mist  came  before  his  eyes;  the  cold  sweat  stood 
upon  his  ashy  face;  his  limbs  failed  him;  and  he  sank 
upon  his  knees.  0.  They  crossed  the  bridge,  and  kept 
on  towards  the  lights  which  he  had  seen  before. 
6.  Scared  by  the  sudden  breaking  of  the  dead  stillness 
of  the  place,  he  let  his  lantern  fall.  cJ-  That  evening 
he  came  to  a small  straggling  village  where  there  was 
one  inn.  0:  The  next  morning  an  unwelcome  sight 
greeted  the  men  shut  up  in  the  tower. 

Turn  the  following  compound  sentences  into  complex 
sentences. 

1.  Another  minute  passed,  and  the  chance  was  gone. 

2.  The  man  looked  at  his  muddy  boots,  and  he  laughed. 

3.  The  letter  was  unfolded  and  spread  out,  but  none  of 
them  could  read  it.  They  were  very  common  then, 
but  they  are  scarce  now.  5.  There  was  no  danger  now, 
for  they  could  not  see  us.  6.  He  opened  the  telegram, 
and  at  once  he  turned  pale.  7.  They  darted  forward, 
and  a young  bear  burst  out  of  the  wood  right  upon  them. 

t8*  It  is  no  use  arguing  any  longer,  for  we  shall  never 
come  to  an  agreement. 

3.  Turn  the  following  complex  sentences  into  compound 
sentences. 

1.  When  they  asked  for  a room  to  themselves,  the 
landlord  offered  no  objection.  2.  Though  he  felt 
faint,  he  tried  not  to  show  it.  3.  After  they  had  finished 
their  supper,  they  went  out  into  the  street.  4.  The 
waves  ran  so  high  that  the  canoe  was  in  danger  of 
swamping.  f5*  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  talking, 
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he  asked  his  friend  a question.  6.  Just  two  miles  away 
is  my  home,  which  I have  not  seen  for  three  years. 
^ He  would  have  felt  lonely  if  the  dog  had  not  been 
with  him. 

Turn  the  following  compound  sentences  into  simple 
sentences. 

1.  He  jogged  along  on  horseback,  and  Tom  trotted 
on  foot  beside  him.  2.  His  face  flushed  with  anger, 
and  he  suddenly  stopped.  They  rode  straight  past 
him,  but  they  never  looked  up.  4.  The  snow  fell  heavily, 
and  soon  the  ground  was  covered.  5.  The  noisp  went 
on,  and  all  the  crowd  began  to  listen  in  surprise.  6.  They 
all  were  silent  for  a while,  but  soon  the  chattering  was 
as  loud  as  ever. 

6.  Turn  the  following  simple  sentences  into  compound 
sentences. 

1.  He  travelled  swiftly,  stopping  only  twice  in  the 
whole  journey.  2.  The  book  contained  five  hundred 
pages  of  small  print.  [3]  After  seeing  the  damage  he 
went  away  to  report.  T The  roll  of  papers  lay  on  the 
desk  with  the  broken  seal  plainly  showing.  5.  This 
magazine  has  more  illustrations  but  no  coloured  ones. 

Co-ordinate  Conjunctions. — The  and  in  the  sentence: 
He  went  away,  and  he  never  came  back 
is  a link  between  the  two  clauses.  It  is  called  a co- 
ordinate conjunction.  The  commonest  co-ordinate 
conjunctions  are:  and,  but,  or,  nor,  for. 

Examples : 

We  must  do  it  now,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  train  had  left,  but  he  caught  the  next  one. 
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He  cannot  do  it,  nor  is  he  willing  to  learn. 

The  scheme  is  useless,  for  it  is  too  extravagant. 
The  business  of  a co-ordinate  conjunction  is  to  join 
things  of  the  same  sort:  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  of 
the  same  rank,  a noun  to  a noun,  an  adjective  to  an 
adjective,  a principal  clause  to  another  principal  clause, 
a subordinate  clause  to  another  subordinate  clause,  and 
so  on. 

Examples : 

The  man  and  his  friend. 

He  was  tall  and  thin. 

He  did  it  quickly  but  carelessly. 

It  was  he  who  noticed  it  and  gave  the  alarm. 

EXERCISE 

Correct  the  following  sentences^  and  point  out  the  error 
in  each  sentence. 

1.  He  was  a leader  and  popular.  2.  His  absence  was 
not  observed  at  first,  but  which  was  soon  discovered. 
3.  He  spent  half  an  hour  looking  at  the  roses  so  fragrant 
and  fresh  and  which  the  frost  had  not  nipped.  4.  Those 
were  the  good  old  days,  the  days  of  rare  sport,  and  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  5.  Boys  in  a small  town  and 
who  have  not  too  many  chores  are  perhaps  freer  than 
city  boys.  6.  The  story  was  well-told,  exciting,  and  a 
thrill  from  the  first  page.  7.  The  theatre  was  opened 
last  night  with  a play  of  great  interest  and  which 
delighted  a large  audience.  8.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
cold  and  stormy,  and  a severe  test  of  his  powers  of 
endurance.  9.  He  saw  a man  flogged  in  public,  but 
who  was  so  hardened  that  he  never  flinched.  10.  It  is 
a very  poor  sport  and  which  might  be  easily  replaced  by 
some  better  amusement. 
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And. — The  clauses  of  a compound  sentence  are  not 
necessarily  fastened  together  by  conjunctions.  We  may 
say, 

There  was  no  chance  now,  for  the  key  was  lost 
or,  There  was  no  chance  now;  the  key  was  lost. 

The  wind  rose,  and  the  sky  darkened,  and  the 
boat  shipped  water,  and  then  they  knew  that  they 
could  not  escape  the  storm. 

or.  The  wind  rose;  the  sky  darkened;  the  boat 
shipped  water;  then  they  knew  they  could  not  escape 
the  storm. 

Do  not  use  and  too  much.  A long  compound  sentence 
loosely  stitched  together  by  a string  of  and's  has  no 
strength.  It  may  come  apart  anywhere. 

For  example: 

He  was  knocked  down,  and  then  he  got  up  again, 
and  afterwards  he  rested  in  a shop,  and  in  a little  while 
he  felt  better  and  was  able  to  go  home. 

But  merely  leaving  out  the  and's  will  not  mend  matters 
much: 

He  was  knocked  down.  He  got  up  again.  After- 
wards he  rested  in  a shop.  In  a little  while  he  felt  better. 
Then  he  was  able  to  go  home. 

This  is  too  jerky.  The  sentence  needs  to  be  rewritten: 
He  was  knocked  down  but  got  up  again.  After  a short 
rest  in  a shop  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home. 

EXERCISES 

(a)  Rewrite  the  following  paragraph  in  four  sentences, 
using  only  one  and. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  interval  was  hardly 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  a knock  came  on 
the  door.  This  meant  that  the  jury  had  come  to  their 
decision.  It  fell  as  a signal  for  silence  on  every  ear. 
The  jury  were  admitted.  The  jurymen’s  names  were 
called  over.  The  prisoner  was  made  to  hold  up  her  hand. 
The  jury  were  asked  for  their  verdict. 
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(6)  Do  not  reduce  the  number  of  sentences  in  the  follow- 
ing 'passage,  hut  get  rid  of  the  and’s. 

We  started  out  and  had  soon  gone  a couple  of  miles. 
We  felt  a little  tired  and  stopped  to  rest  and  after  quarter 
of  an  hour  went  on  again.  The  path  began  to  get  steep, 
and  we  halted  for  the  second  time.  Presently  we  had 
lunch,  and  after  that  we  felt  refreshed.  It  was  a long 
way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  we  thought  we  should 
never  get  there.  We  succeeded,  however,  at  last,  and 
were  rewarded  by  a striking  view. 

(c)  Rewrite  the  following  passage  in  six  sentences  and 
without  and’s. 

All  this  happened  in  a moment./  The  next  instant 
the  beast  saw  them./  He  looked  huge.  He  raised  his 
head.^  His  jaws  opened  wide.  His  eyes  gleamed  fiercely. 
He  rushed  upon  them.^  He  scattered  the  leaves  in  his 
course  like  a whirlwind^  The  man  was  helpless. 

(d)  Rewrite  the  following  passage  in  three  sentences 
and  without  and’s. 

We  entered  the  hall.  It  seemed  to  invite  us  in^  We 
started  up  the  stairs.  They  were  old  and  creaking. 
We  reached  a landing.  Here  there  was  a window.  From 
it  we  could  see  the  river  and  the  distant  hills.  It  was 
a bright,  cloudless  day.  ^ 

(e)  Rewrite  this  passage  in  six  sentences,  without  using 

and. 

We  waited  some  time  for  her  arrival.  I had  a chance 
to  observe  the  room^  A table  stood  in  the  centre.  Round 
it  were  four  chairs.^  A cradle  was  in  one  corner.  In 
another  I saw  a trunk.^  On  the  walls  hung  several 
pictures.  A clock  ticked  on  the  mantelpiece.  The 
whole  place  was  untidy. 

So. — Use  so  as  an  adverb,  but  not  as  a conjunction. 

It  is  getting  so  late  that  we  had  better  go  home. 

(adverb) 

It  is  getting  late,  so  we  had  better  go  home. 

(conjunction) 
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There  are  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  use  of  so  as  a con- 
junction. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  be  going  home. 

It  is  too  late  for  us  to  stay  any  longer. 

We  should  not  stay  any  longer;  it  is  getting  late. 

So  is  often  wrongly  used  to  express  purpose. 

Wrong: — He  went  there,  so  he  might  see  her. 

In  such  cases  so  that  or  in  order  that  is  correct;  so  is 
wrong. 

Right: — He  went  there,  so  that  he  might  see  her. 

EXERCISE 

Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  three 
ways,  without  using  so. 

1.  I suggested  that  we  cut  down  a few  trees,  so  we 
at  once  set  to  work.  2.  A gale  was  coming  up  the  bay, 
so  we  knew  we  were  in  for  trouble.  3.  Luckily  my 
friend  had  his  purse,  so  he  paid  for  me.  4.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  flames,  so  John  used  his  own  coat 
to  cover  his  father.  5.  He  was  unable  to  see,  so 
he  climbed  the  hill.  6.  We  saved  up,  so  we  could  afford 
to  go.  7.  The  car  would  not  move,  so  we  climbed  out. 
8.  They  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased,  so  there  was 
no  hardship.  9.  They  were  all  to  meet  at  3 o’clock, 
so  there  would  be  no  delay.  10.  The  weather  turned 
warm,  so  the  snow  did  not  last.  11.  He  took  the  wrong 
road,  so  he  never  arrived.  12.  We  had  never  been  there 
before,  so  we  were  eager  to  go.  ^3.  The  man  had  no 
gasoline,  so  he  could  not  start  his  car.  14.  All  the 
children  went  early,  so  they  could  get  good  seats. 
15.  He  fell  on  the  rocks,  so  he  hurt  his  knee.  46-  He 
has  good  health,  so  he  never  misses  a day  at  the  office. 
17.  These  are  the  only  two  possible  reasons,  so  let  us 
examine  them  both. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
Analysis  of  Sentences 

To  analyse  a sentence  means  to  break  it  up  and  to 
show  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  show  what  the  different  parts  of  a sentence  do. 

1.  Simple  Sentences. — A simple  sentence  never  has 
more  than  four  parts : 

1.  subject;  2.  verb;  S.  object  or  complement; 
4.  modifiers  oi  1,  2,  or  3. 

Examples: — The  tall  man  drove  the  motor. 

Subject  : man 

Modifiers  of  Subject:  the,  tall 
Verb:  drove 

Object:  motor 

Modifier  of  Object:  the 

Years  of  hard  work  and  two  serious  illnesses  had  left 
him  weakened  but  uncomplaining. 

Subjects:  years  illnesses 

Modifiers  of  Subjects  : of  hard  work  two,  serious 

Verb:  had  left 

Object:  him 

Modifiers  of  Object:  weakened  uncomplaining 

After  being  delayed  three  hours  we  failed  to  arrive. 
Subject  : we 

Verb:  failed 

Modifiers  of  Verb:  after  being  delayed  three 

hours,  to  arrive. 
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Drop  that  thing  at  once. 

(In  imperative  sentences  the  subject  is  usually  not 
expressed.  It  is  you.) 

Subject:  you 
Verb:  drop 

Modifier  OF  Verb:  at  once 

Object;  thing 

Modifier  of  Object:  that 

Why  think  about  it? 

(This  sentence  is  a shortened  form  of,  “Why  do  you 
think  about  it?”) 

Subject:  (you) 

Verb:  (do)  think 

Modifiers  of  Verb:  why,  about  it 

What  a mistake  you  have  made ! 

Subject:  you 

Verb:  have  made 

Object:  mistake 

Modifiers  of  Object:  what,  a 

EXERCISE 

Analyse  the  following  simple  sentences: 

yh  1.  After  a long  search  they  found  the  man  lying  on  the 
ground.  2.  The  train,  due  at  8.30  p.m.,  was  delayed  by 
an  accident  and  did  not  arrive  till  midnight.'^  3.  Tired, 
sleepy,  and  disappointed,  he  went  away  to  get  a bed 
somewhere  else.  4.  Whose  book  is  this  on  the  shelf? 

'^5.  Do  not  stop  till  this  afternoon.  6.  How  sorry  you 
were  after  the  accident!  v-7.  The  man  and  his  brother 
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and  their  two  friends  came  back  to  the  house  after  seeing 
the  train  start.  8.  John,  forced  to  take  part  in  these 
mysterious  proceedings,  obeyed  at  once  and  thrust  the 
box  into  the  opening.  vC9.  This  did  not  prevent  him 
from  joining  the  army.  10.  Whom  are  you  looking  for? 
11.  I was  not  thinking  of  that.  12.  The  other  man,  the 
one  called  Jim,  began  to  run. 

2.  Complex  Sentences. — The  first  thing  to  do  in 
analysing  a complex  sentence  is  to  pick  out  the  main 
clause  and  the  subordinate  clause  or  clauses. 

Whatever  people  say,  this  is  the  truth. 
Subject:  this 

Vekb:  is 

Modifier  of  Verb:  whatever  people  say 

Predicate  Nominative:  truth 

Modifier  of  Pred.  Nom.:  the 

Subordinate  Clause. 

Subject:  people 
Verb:  say 

Object:  whatever 

That  the  crop  will  be  ruined  if  rain  does  not  come  is 
a fact  that  nobody  doubts. 

Subject:  that  the  crop  will  be  ruined 

if  rain  does  not  come 
(modifies  ruined) 

Verb:  is 

Pred.  Nom.:  fact 

Mod.  of  Pred.  Nom.:  a,  which  nobody  doubts 

Subordinate  Clauses. 

1.  that  the  crop  will  be  ruined 
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Subject  : crop 

Modifier:  the 
Verb:  will  be  ruined 

2.  if  rain  does  not  come 

Subject:  rain 

Verb:  does  come 

Modifier:  not 

S.  which  nobody  doubts 

Subject:  nobody 
Verb:  doubts 

Object:  which 

The  child,  who  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
the  father,  who  arrived  home  at  that  moment,  stood  and 
stared  at  the  corner  of  the  room  where  the  noise  was. 

Subjects:  child  father 

Modifiers:  the,  who  saw  that  the,  who  arrived 

something  was  home  at  that 

wrong  moment 

Verbs:  stood,  stared 

Modifier  OF ‘stared’:  at  the  corner  of  the  room 

where  the  noise  was 

Subordinate  Clauses. 

1.  who  saw  that  something  was  wrong 
Subject:  who 
Verb:  . saw 

Object:  that  something  was  wrong 

that  something  was  wrong 

Subject  : something 

Verb:  . was 

Pred.  Adj.  : wrong 
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3.  who  arrived  home  at  that  moment. 
Subject:  who 

Vekb:  arrived 

Mod.  of  Veeb:  home,  at  that  moment 


4.  where  the  noise  was 

Subject:  noise 

Mod.  of  Subj.:  the 
Vekb:  was 

Mod.  of  Verb:  where 


■ It  EXERCISE 

Analyse  the  follo'^ing  complex  sentences: 


1.  When  I was  running  home  I saw  the  man^.who  used 
to  work  for  us; 

2.  After  the  accident  happened  he  was  never  what  he 
had  been  in  earlier  years. 

3.  Everybody  agreed  that,  if  it  were  done,  the  result 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

4.  What  a man  does  often  shows  what  he  is. 

5.  It  would  have  fared  ill  with  one  who,  standing  where 
I now  stand,  in  what  was  then  a thickly  peopled  and 
fashionable  part  of  London,  should  have  broached  to 
our  ancestors  the  doctrine  which  I now  propound  to 
you — that  all  their  theories  were  wrong. 

6.  The  only  part  of  my  professional  course  )(which 
really  and  deeply  interested  me  was  physiologjj/,  jwhich 
is  the  mechanical  engineering  of  living  machine^ 

7.  Almost  the  only  reminiscence  in  connection  with  the 
place  which  arises  in  my  mind  that  of  a battle  I had 
with  one  of  my  classmates^  who  had  bullied  me  until  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 
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8.  But  it  will  be  said  that  I am  forgetting  the  beauty 
and  the  human  interest  which  appertain  to  classical 
studies. 

9.  Thus,  without  for  a moment  pretending  to  despise 
the  practical  results  of  the  improvement  of  natural 
knowledge  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  material 
civilization,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  ideas, 
some  of  which  I have  indicated,  constitute  the  real  and 
permanent  significance  of  natural  knowledge. 

10.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mrs.  MacStinger 
had  already  changed  her  course*  and  that  she  headed, 
as  the  Captain  remarked  she  often  did,  in  quite  a new 
direction. 

11.  Whether  these  ideas  are  well  or  ill  founded  is  not 
the  question. 

12.  However,  one  of  my  first  experiences  of  the  ex- 
tremely rough  and  ready  nature  of  justice,  as  exhibited 
by  the  course  of  things  in  general,  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  I,  the  victor,  had  a black  eye,  while  he,  the  van- 
quished, had  none,  so  that  I got  into  disgrace,  and  he  did 
not. 

3.  Compound  Sentences. 

•The  storm  had  passed;  the  stars  were  shining;  and 
through  the  shutterless  window  the  full  moon,  lifting 
itself  over  the  pines,  looked  into  the  room. 

1.  The  storm  had  passed. 

Subject:  storm 
Mod.  : the 

Verb:  had  passed 

The  stars  were  shining. 

Subject:  stars 
Mod.  : the 

Verb:  were  shining 
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S.  Through  the  shutterless  window  the  full  moon, 
lifting  itself  over  the  pines,  looked  into 
the  room. 

Subject:  moon 

Mod.  : the,  full,  lifting  itself  over  the  pines 

Verb:  looked 

Mod.:  into  the  room,  through  the  shutterless 

window. 

EXERCISE 

Analyse  the  following  compound,  sentences: 

1.  At  midnight  the  watchers  wakened  with  a start 
and  found  the  king  lying  stark  and  stiff  as  before;  but 
a severe  change  had  come  over  his  countenance. 

2.  For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  I enjoyed  my  free- 
dom, but  when  they  had  passed,  I had  had  enough  of  it. 

3.  Johnson  came  in,  argued  for  ten  minutes,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  in  which  I really  had  no  voice. 

4.  When  he  rose  the  second  time,  help  reached  him, 
and  he  was  drawn  to  land  trembling,  his  teeth  chattering. 

5.  As  I grew  older,  my  great  desire  was  to  be  a mechan- 
ical engineer,  but  the  fates  were  against  this,  and,  while 
very  young,  I commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
a medical  brother-in-law. 

6.  The  brown  crags  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  a kind 
of  friendly  recognition,  and,  with  a surer  and  firmer 
feeling  than  I had  yet  possessed,  I swung  myself  from 
crag  to  crag  and  from  ledge  to  ledge  with  a velocity 
which  surprised  myself. 

7.  The  thought  of  the  possible  loss  of  my  axe  at  the 
summit  was  here  forcibly  revived,  for  without  it  I 
dared  not  take  a single  step. 

8.  On  one  point  there  can  be  no  controversy;  the 
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poetry  of  Burns  has  had  most  powerful  influences  in 
reviving  and  strengthening  the  national  feelings  of  his 
countrymen. 

9.  The  same  night  there  was  a tremendous  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  made  us  very  anxious;  but 
we  hoped  our  friend  had  arrived  before  then. 

10.  It  is  easy  to  affect  a pompous  style,  to  use  a word 
twice  as  big  as  the  thing  you  want  to  express;  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  very  word  that  exactly  fits  it. 

11.  The  look  was  a very  painful  one  and  went  to 
Nicholas’s  heart  at  once;  for  it  told  a long  and  very  sad 
history. 

12.  The  battle  during  the  next  ten  minutes  raged  with 
considerable  fury,  but  it  so  happened  that  during  this 
time  I was  never  able  to  knock  the  Flaming  Tinman 
down,  but  on  the  contrary  received  six  knock-down 
blows  myself. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Some  Points  of  Grammar 

1.  Plurals  of  Nouns. — 1.  Most  nouns  form  their  plural 
in  -s  or  -es. 

(а)  Nouns  ending  in  s,  x,  2,  ch,  or  sh  add  -es. 
pass — passes;  marsh — marshes;  watch — watches; 

(б)  Nouns  ending  in  o preceded  by  a vowel  add  -s. 

folio — folios. 

(c)  Many  nouns  ending  in  o preceded  by  a consonant 
add  -es, 

cargo — cargoes;  potato — potatoes,  - 
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but  several  nouns  ending  in  o preceded  by  a consonant 
add  only  -s. 

banjo — banjos;  solo — solos. 

(d)  Some  nouns  which  form  their  plural  in  s or  es 
alter  the  spelling  of  the  singular  form. 

sky — skies;  calf — calves; 

knife — knives;  self — selves. 

2.  A few  nouns  change  the  vowel  of  the  singular. 

man — men;  mouse — mice. 

3.  A few  nouns  make  no  change. 

Japanese,  species,  deer,  sheep,  fish,  etc. 

Score,  dozen,  etc.,  when  preceded  by  a number 
(two  score,  five  dozen). 

4.  Some  nouns  keep  the  plural  endings  they  had  in  the 
language  they  were  borrowed  from.  Some  of  these 
have  an  English  plural  also. 

stratum — strata;  crisis — crises;  larva — larvae;  crite- 
rion— criteria;  seraph — seraphim  (or  seraphs);  tableau 
— tableaux  (or  tableaus),  etc. 

5.  Ox  and  child  form  their  plural  in  en. 

oxen,  children. 

6.  A few  nouns  have  two  plurals.  Sometimes  the  two 
plurals  differ  in  meaning. 

brother— brothers  (sons  of  the  same  parents) 

brethren  (members  of  the  same  society,  etc.) 
cloth — cloths  (pieces  of  cloth) 

clothes  (dress)  / 

^ 7.  Compound  nouns  usually  add  the  mark  of  the  plural 
to  the  last  part;  sometimes  to  the  first  part,  and  in  rare 
instances  to  both  parts. 
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bookcase — bookcases 
gift-book — gift-books 
f ather-in-la  w — f athers-in-la  w 
manservant — menservants 

8.  Some  nouns  are  seldom  or  never  used  in  the  plural. 

earth;  contentment;  tin 

These  nouns  when  used  in  the  plural  often  have  a 
changed  meaning. 

earths  (kinds  of  soil) 

contentments  (different  sorts  of  contentment) 
tins  (tin  dishes) 

9.  Some  nouns  are  used  in  the  plural  only. 

trousers,  riches,  scissors 

Some  such  nouns  are  singular  in  meaning,  though 
plural  in  form. 

this  nev/s;  the  gallows  has  been  built; 
measles  is  a common  ailment. 

EXERCISE 

Pick  out  the  plural  nouns  in  the  following  sentences.  Give 
the  singular  of  each.  Group  them  according  to  the  way 
in  which  they  form  their  plural. 

1.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  alumni.  2.  How  many 
^cies  of  butterflies  has  he  collected?  3.  These  are 
^the  data  which  he  has  given  us.  4.  He  is  studying  the 
rock  strata  of  the  river  banks.  5.  How  many  sheep 
were  in  the  flock?  6.  There  were  two  Marys  there. 

7.  How  many  different  sorts  of  leaves  have  you  found? 

8.  The  poem  is  in  four  cantos.  9.  He  has  bought  a new 
pair  of  shears.  10.  He  invested  some  money  in  stocks. 

11.  She  had  to  learn  several  mathematical  formulae. 

12.  Macaulay’s  sentences  often  contain  antitheses. 
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13.  They  caught  ten  fish.  14.  Boy-scouts  carry  staves. 
15.  The  echoes  come  back  from  the  cliffs.  16.  The 
Chinese  are  an  interesting  people.  17.  Only  fools 
play  with  knives.  18.  All  the  young  Joneses  were  at 
the  party.  19.  The  Misses  Campbell  received  with 
their  mother.  20.  They  ordered  cake  and  ices.  21.  The 
Iroquois  were  daring  fighters.  22.  Lieutenant-Colonels 
are  often  called  colonel.  23.  The  two  babies  were  very 
different.  24.  We  went  to  see  a play  called  Mice  and 
Men.  25.  The  beggar  asked  for  alms.  26.  How  many 
Roberts  and  Charleses  do  you  know?  27.  Plants  re- 
spond to  various  stimuli.  28.  Put  hot  cloths  on  the 
frozen  pipe.  29.  All  the  houses  had  lean-tos. 
30.  Carlyle  calls  lazy  aristocrats  dilettanti.  31.  What 
kind  of  clothes  did  the  children  wear?  32.  He  used  to 
tell  us  stories  about  the  knights-errant.  33.  Attorney- 
generals  have  great  responsibilities.  34.  Gentlemen- 
farmers  should  have  practical  knowledge.  35.  Two  of 
his  sons-in-law  he  liked,  but  not  the  third.  36.  He 
ordered  three  boat-loads  of  vegetables.  37.  At  last  he 
has  won  riches.  38.  Hand  me  the  tongs.  39.  The  poem 
spoke  of  “the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.” 
40.  He  has  taken  great  pains. 

2.  Possessive  of  Nouns. 

1.  Singular. — The  rule  is:  add  apostrophe  and  s. 

. The  man’s  stick. 

The  horse’s  temper. 

(a)  If  the  noun  already  ends  in  -s  or  in  an  -s  sound  the 
rule  is  still  the  same. 

Dickens’s  novels;  Burns’s  poems;  Jones’s  friends. 

Write  down  the  full  word,  and  then  add ’s. 

Do  not  write — Dicken’s  novels. 
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The  s belongs  to  Dickens  just  as  much  as  the  d.  His 
name  is  not  Dicken. 

(6)  Nouns  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  -s  or 
an  -s  sound  and  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable  may 
form  the  possessive  singular  by  adding  an  apostrophe 
without  the  s.  But  even  here,  except  in  a few  cases,  it 
is  better  to  add ’s. 

It  is  better  to  say  Florence's  house  than  Florence' 
house.  The  chief  exception  is  in  a few  phrases  in  which 
the  word  sake  comes  after  a noun  ending  in  an  -s  or 
an  -s  sound. 

For  goodness'  sake,  not  for  goodness's  sake. 

EXERCISE 

Write  sentences  using  the  possessive  singular  of  the 
following  words: 

Lewis;  Mrs.  Jennings;  Barnes;  Venice;  Thomas; 
Evans;  Bryce;  Forbes;  Chief- Justice;  ox;  house. 

2.  Plural. — (a)  If  the  plural  does  not  end  -s,  add 
apostrophe  and  -s,  as  in  the  singular. 

children’s  books, 
men’s  deeds. 

(6)  If  the  plural  ends  in  s,  add  an  apostrophe, 
horses’  tails;  boys’  clothes; 
the  Smiths’  party;  the  Joneses’  house. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  such  plurals  as  Smiths.  What  else 
can  the  plural  be? 

EXERCISE 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  use  the  singular 
or  plural  possessive  in  each  one: 
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1.  We  have  answered  the  -letter  from  the  Browns. 

2.  He  gave  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  truth.  3.  That 
is  the  fault  of  Higgins.  4.  I do  not  like  the  singing  of 
these  people.  5.  The  work  of  the  employees  is  very  hard. 

6.  The  influence  of  John  Knox  has  often  been  described. 

7.  The  decision  of  the  judges  was  not  popular.  8.  They 
had  a holiday  of  five  weeks.  9.  They  formed  an  associ- 
ation of  authors.  10.  They  rested  for  a night. 

Sometimes  a group  of  words  is  treated  as  one  in  the 
possessive,  and  the  apostrophe  is  put  after  the  last 
word  instead  of  after  the  one  it  strictly  belongs  to. 

His  son-in-law’s  illness. 

The  man  in  black’s  disappearance. 

Someone  else’s  umbrella. 

Do  not  use  an  apostrophe  to  indicate  ordinary  plurals. 
The  apostrophe  is  used  with  s to  mark  the  plural  of 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  of  figures,  and  of  words  regarded 
merely  as  words. 

For  example : 

There  are  four  s’s  in  possessed. 

How  many  7’s  are  there  in  56? 

There  are  too  many  and's  in  this  sentence. 

3.  Possessive  of  Pronouns. 

The  possessive  of  I is  my  and  mine. 

The  possessive  of  thou  is  thy  and  thine. 

The  possessive  of  we  is  our  and  ours. 

The  possessive  of  you  is  your  and  yours. 

The  possessive  of  he  is  his. 

The  possessive  of  she  is  her  and  hers. 

The  possessive  of  it  is  its. 

The  possessive  of  they  is  their  and  theirs. 

The  possessive  of  one  is  one's. 
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Notice  that  ours,  yourS',  hers,  its,  theirs,  do  not  have 
an  apostrophe. 

IVs  is  only  to  be  used  as  a shortened  form  of  it  is. 

The  possessive  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  one  takes  the 
apostrophe. 

4.  Agreement  of  Subject  and  Predicate. — (a)  Every- 
body knows  the  rule  about  subject  and  predicate,  but 
few  rules  in  English  grammar  are  so  often  broken. 

Look  at  the  following  sentence : 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  plan  is  the 
criticisms  of  outsiders. 

The  singular  verb  is  agrees  with  the  subject  difficulty. 

The  complement  {criticisms)  is  in  the  plural,  but  that 
does  not  matter.  The  verb. remains  singular. 

If  we  change  the  sentence  round  we  must  also  change 
the  verb: 

The  criticisms  of  outsiders  are  one  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  plan. 

EXERCISE 

Complete  the  following  sentences  hy  adding  is  or  are, 
was  or  were. 

1.  The  beginning  of  such  undertakings often 

the  most  difficult  part.  2.  His  mistakes  in  the  last 
game no  proof  that  he  will  not  play  well  to- 
morrow. 3.  The  ballads  about  Robin  Hood 

pleasant  reading.  4.  The  pages  describing  the  hero’s 

escape the  best  chapter  in  the  book.  5.  In  all 

his  writings  Lamb’s  love  for  the  past  and  things  con- 
nected with  it very  clearly  seen.  6.  The  part 

that  most  interested  me the  chapters  near  the 

end.  7.  The  phrase  “Wanderings  in  Arabia’’ 
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the  title  of  a book.  8.  This  and  that the  same 

thing.  9.  The  words,  Gulliver’s  Travels, print- 


ed on  the  back.  10.  “The  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes” an  exciting  book. 

Remember  that  in  questions  the  subject  often  comes 
after  the  verb  and  complement.  It  is  none  the  less  the 
subject. 

What  benefit  are  all  his  enterprises? 

Enterprises  is  the  subject. 

Verbs  are  often  put  in  the  wrong  number  in  sentences 
such  as  the  following* 

The  construction  of  all  these  houses  have  cost  a 
great  deal,  (should  be  has). 

The  small  quantity  of  groceries  which  you  asked 
me  to  get  are  here,  (should  be  is)\ 

What  causes  the  mistake  is  that,  though  the  subject 
is  singular  in  both  sentences,  a plural  noun  comes  be- 
tween it  and  the  verb.  The  same  mistake  is  made  when 
the  subject  is  plural  and  is  separated  from  the  verb  by 
a singular  noun. 

The  results  of  all  the  work  shows  that  the  scheme 
can  be  carried  out.  (should  be  show). 

Remember  the  subject,  and  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty. ^ 

(6)  Singular  pronouns,  such  as  anybody,  each,  one, 
j everybody,  someone,  somebody,  no  one,  etc.  are  followed 
by  singular  verbs  and  possess! ves.  Neither  and  either 

when  used  as  pronouns  also  take  the  singular. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Complete  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Each  of  the  men  had own  peculiarities. 

2.  Everybody  can  do  as 3.  Neither  one  had 

; own  book.  4.  He  had  two  good  reasons,  neither 

of  which stated  here.  5.  Somebody  has  been 

here;  you  can  see footsteps. 

2.  Correct  the  following  sentences.  Give  two  correct 
versions  of  each  sentence. 

1.  Each  of  the  books  and  paintings  are  a work  of  art, 
aren’t  they?  2.  Is  anybody  really  satisfied  with  their 
luck?  3.  Either  of  the  arguments  are  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him.  ^ No  one  is  aware  of  all  their  own  faults. 
5.  Almost  everyone  of  the  absent  members  were  re- 
presented by  a substitute  whom  they  had  sent.  6. 
Nobody  is  old  until  they  feel  they  are.  7.  Neither  John 
nor  Mary  have  their  overcoats  with  them.  8.  The  party 
was  a success  because  everybody  did  their  share  of  the 
work  well.  9.  Neither  of  the  solutions  are  quite  satis- 
factory in  all  their  details.  10.  One  has  no  idea  how 
invigorating  is  the  atmosphere  in  the  early  morning 
until  they  experience  it. 

(c)  Nouns  of  multitude.  Some  nouns  may  be  used 
with  singular  or  plural  verb,  according  to  the  shade  of 
meaning  we  wish  to  give. 

Examples  of  such  nouns  are : public,  committee,  team, 
crew,  company,  crowd,  etc. 

But  singular  and  plural  must  not,  as  a general  rule, 
be  used  together. 

We  may  say: 

The  public  are  alarmed, 
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or  The  public  is  interested. 

But  not:  The  public  are  alarmed  and  does  not  stop  to 

consider  matters. 

The  crowd  was  very  patient,  and  their  de- 
mands were  reasonable. 

A number,  meaning  “several”  or  “many”,  regularly 
takes  the  plural;  the  number  takes  the  singular. 

Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  following 
sentences : 

A number  of  boys  were  standing  at  the  door. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  club  is  limited. 

Half,  'part,  portion  take  singular  or  plural  according 
to  the  meaning. 

Half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

Half  of  the  loaves  were  forgotten. 

(d)  A compound  subject  with  or  or  nor  takes  a 
singular  verb  if  the  nouns  or  pronouns  are  singular. 

The  cat  or  the  dog  is  to  blame. 

Neither  he  nor  she  knows  anything  about  it. 

If  the  nouns  differ  in  number  the  verb  usually  agrees 
with  the  nearer. 

Either  the  boy  or  the  two  men  are  here. 

Neither  she  nor  they  are  coming  now. 

(e)  A compound  subject  with  and  expressing  a single 
idea  sometimes  takes  a singular  verb. 

The  conclusion  and  upshot  of  the  business  is  that 
we  have  failed. 

(/)  A verb  which  has  for  its  subject  a relative  pronoun 
is  in  the  same  number  as  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun. 
The  following  sentence  is  the  type  in  which  error  is 
common. 
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This  is  one  of  the  best  books  which  have  ever  been 
published  on  the  subject. 

The  antecedent  of  which  is  hooks;  therefore  the  verb 
is  plural. 

• EXERCISE 

Make  any  necessary  corrections  in  the  following  passage. 

A great  crowd  is  coming  down  the  road,  waving  their 
arms  and  shouting.  Half  of  them  turns  up  a side  street, 
but,  finding  themselves  opposed,  comes  back  to  the 
main  street.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  mobs  that  the  little 
town  has  ever  seen.  Neither  the  mayor  nor  the  aldermen 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  police  force 
are  called  out,  but  it  is  helpless.  Everybody  is  far  too 
anxious  about  their  own  property  to  give  thought  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  The  party  of  which  Tom  and 
Maurice  formed  part  is  not  long  in  safety,  for  they  are 
in  a house  before  which  the  rioters  soon  halt. 


5.  Correct  Case  Form  of  Pronouns. — English  nouns 
have  the  same  form  for  subject  and  object.  This  fact 
helps  to  make  us  careless  about  the  correct  form  when 
we  are  using  pronouns. 

1.  A pronoun  in  apposition  to  a noun  is  in  the  same 
case  as  the  noun.  In  the  sentence: 

You  know  the  man,  him  we  spoke  about  yesterday, 
man  is  the  object  of  know;  him  is  in  apposition  to  man, 
and  therefore  must  be  in  the  accusative. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sentence: 

The  others— they  who  stayed  behind — went  for  a 
short  walk, 

they  is  in  apposition  to  the  subject  others,  and  is  there- 
fore in  the  nominative. 
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2.  The  verb  to  he  takes  the  same  case  after  it  as 
before  it. 

It  is  he. 

Who  should  you  like  to  be? 

3.  Two  Pronouns  after  a Preposition. — Nobody  is  in 
danger  of  saying — Give  it  to  7— but  many  people  say  and 
write:  Make  him  give  it  to  you  and  I. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  second  pronoun  is  as  much 
governed  by  the  preposition  as  the  first  one. 

Learn  to  say:  Between  you  and  me. 

After  him  and  her. 

Besides  them  and  me.  etc. 

4.  Two  pronouns  as  objects. 

It  cannot  hurt  you  or  me. 

5.  Who  and  Whom. 

Who  is  often  wrongly  used  instead  of  whom.  If  the 
pronoun  is  the  object  use  whom. 

AVhom  do  you  like  best? 

I saw  the  man  whom  you  mentioned. 

Use  whom  when  it  is  governed  by  a preposition  even  if 
the  preposition  is  separated  from  it. 

Whom  did  you  speak  tof  (To  whom  did  you  speak?) 

Whom  was  he  thinking  off  (Of  whom  was  he 
thinking?) 

Notice  the  following  sentence: 

He  met  the  boy  whom  everybody  had  been  congratu- 
lating upon  his  victory  and  who  had  taken  his  triumph 
very  modestly. 

Whom  is  the  object  of  had  been  congratulating 
Who  is  the  subject  of  had  taken. 
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Do  not  try  to  make  whom  do  the  work  of  both  whom 
and  who.  In  other  words,  do  not  ask  it  to  serve  both  as 
object  and  subject. 

Wrong: — He  met  the  boy  whom  everybody  had  been 
congratulating  and  had  taken  his  triumph  very  modestly. 

Whoever,  whomever,  whoseever. 

Whoever  is  going,  I am  not.  (nominative). 

You  may  ask  whomever  you  like,  (accusative). 

Whoseever  fault  it  is,  he  is  innocent,  (possessive). 

6.  As  and  than. 

These  words  are  properly  conjunctions,  and  take  the 
same  case  after  them  as  before. 

A.  He  saw  more  than  I.  (He  saw  more  than  I saw.) 

B.  He  saw  more  than  me.  (He  saw  other  persons 

besides  me.) 

Of  course,  the  meaning  in  B.  is  changed.  The  rule  is 
not  broken. 

In  A.  he  and  I are  the  two  words  compared;  they  are 
both  in  the  nominative  case. 

In  B.  the  comparison  is  between  more  and  me,  which 
are  both  accusatives. 

The  same  rule  holds  with  as. 

I felt  as  he  did. 

She  was  as  tall  as  he. 

He  deceived  the  others  as  easily  as  me. 

(He  deceived  the  others  as  easily  as  he  did  me.) 

He  deceived  the  others  as  easily  as  I. 

(He  deceived  the  others  as  easily  as  I did.) 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Insert  the  necessary  pronoun  or  pronouns  (he  or 
him;  she  or  her;  they  or  them)  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  It  was whom  I liked  best. 

2.  Did  you  mean ? 

3.  Did  you  mean did  it? 

4.  What  does  it  matter  to or ? 

5.  I gave  it  to  the  tall  man in  the  blue  shirt. 

6.  They  caught  sight  of  both and 

Complete  the  following  sentences  by  adding  who  or 

whom. 

1 are  you  thinking  about? 

2.  I hardly  knew I meant. 

3.  I do  not  know it  was. 

4 did  you  say  was  responsible? 

5.  The  girl  asked she  should  give  it  to? 

6.  In  the  darkness  they  could  not  tell were 

friends  or  foes,  or they  should  fight 

or  help. 

7.  This  is  the  man they  say  is  responsible. 

8.  This  is  the  man they  accuse. 

9.  It  is  Macaulay is  to  blame  for  many  of 

the  mistaken  ideas  people  have  about  Dr. 
Johnson. 

10.  It  is  Macaulay we  must  blame  for  these 

mistaken  ideas. 

11.  This  is  the  person they  declare  to  be  the 

ringleader. 

t 3.  Complete  the  following  sentences  with  a pronoun  or 
pronouns. 

1.  He  is  as  quick  at  it  as 
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2.  The  outside  man  ran  more  quickly  than 

3.  It  was  harder  for than 

I 4-  Distinguish  the  difference  in  meaning  in  the  following 
pairs  of  sentences: 

I saw  him  sooner  than  them. 

I saw  him  sooner  than  they. 

The  man  recognized  me  as  quickly  as  her. 

The  man  recognized  me  as  quickly  as  she. 


6.  Principal  Parts  of  Verbs. — Learn  the  principal 
parts  of  the  following  verbs: 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


begin 

I began 

I have  begun 

blow 

I blew 

I have  blown 

come 

I came 

I have  come 

do 

I did 

I have  done 

draw 

I drew 

I have  drawn 

eat 

I ate 

I have  eaten 

freeze 

I froze 

I have  frozen 

get 

I got 

I have  got 

gotten 

give 

I gave 

I have  given 

grow 

I grew 

I have  grown 

lay 

I laid 

I have  laid 

lead 

lied 

I have  led 

lie 

I lay  - 

I have  lain 

raise 

I raised 

I have  raised 

ride 

I rode 

I have  ridden 

rise 

I rose 

I have  risen 

set 

I set 

I have  set 

sit 

I sat 

I have  sat 

swim 

I swam 

I have  swum 

wake 

I woke 

I have  woke 

waked 

waked 
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Of  these  verbs,  Ue  and  lay  are  those  most  often  misused. 
Lie  is  an  intransitive  verb.  Lay  is  a transitive  verb 
meaning  cause  to  lie. 

I lie  down.  I lay  down. 

I lay  the  book  down.  I laid  the  book  down. 
Even  great  writers  sometime^  make  mistakes  with  lie 
and  lay.  There  is  a famous  instance  in  the  passage  in 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold,  where  the  feebleness  of  man  is 
contrasted  with  the  power  of  the  ocean. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in,  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth: — there  let  him  lay. 

The  difference  between  sit  and  set  is  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  between  lie  and  lay. 

I sit  down.  I set  the  book  down. 

(Sit  is  transitive  in  a few  expressions,  such  as.  He  sits 
his  horse  well,  but  it  is  usually  intransitive.) 

7.  Confusion  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs. — An  adjective 
modifies  a noun  or  a pronoun. 

An  adverb  modifies  a verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb. 
They  are,  however,  often  confused.  This  is  partly 
because  many  words  may  be  used,  -both  as  adjectives 
and  adverbs  at  different  times. 

a fast  race  (adjective) 
he  ran  fast  (adverb) 
an  earlier  train  (adjective) 
he  arrived  earlier  (adverb) 
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Likely  is  both  adjective  and  adverb,  but  should  be  used 
as  an  adverb  only  in  a few  phrases  such  as  very  likely, 
most  likely. 

That  is  a likely  place,  (adjective) 

It  is  likely  he  will  come,  (adjective) 

He  will  very  likely  come,  (adverb) 

It  is  wrong  to  say:  He  will  likely  come. 

The  following  sentences  contain  adjectives: 

He  looks  faint,  {faint  modifies  he) 

His  voice  sounded  loud,  {loud  modifies  voice) 
What’s  wrong?  {wrong  modifies  what) 

All’s  well,  {well  modifies  all) 

The  following  sentences  contain  adverbs : 

He  looked  curiously  at  me. 

He  shouted  loudly. 

He  did  it  well. 

These  adverbs  {curiously,  loudly,  well)  belong  to  the  verbs 
in  the  sentences. 

EXERCISE 

'^Distinguish  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  Make  it  clean.  2.  He  kept  it  unspotted.  3.  He 
looked  after  it  carefully.  4.  The  water  looks  good. 
5.  He  swam  well.  6.  The  situation  seemed  bad. 

7.  Nobody  acted  badly.  8.  He  seems  better  today. 

9.  He  swam  better  than  I did.  10.  This  pile  is  less 
than  that.  11.  He  stumbled  less  after  he  had  become 
used  to  the  darkness.  12.  He  acted  worse  than  she  did. 
13.  His  health  is  growing  steadily  worse.  14.  He 
arrived  later.  15.  The  train  was  later  on  Wednesday. 
16.  The  boy  came  nearer.  17.  Which  is  nearer?  18.  He 

was  last  in  the  race.  19.  He  stood  next  to  the  corner. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Paragraph 

1 . What  is  a Paragraph? — A paragraph  is  a distinct 
passage  or  section  of  a composition.  It  deals  with  a 
particular  part  of  the  subject.  The  sentences  in  it 
are  more  closely  connected  with  each  other  than  with 
what  stands  before  and  after  in  the  composition. 

For  example: 

William  Johnson  blushed  purple.  He  saw  Margaret 
was  keen  and  suspected  him.  He  did  the  wisest  thing 
under  the  circumstances,  trusted  to  deeds  not  words. 
He  insisted  on  their  coming  home  with  him  at  once,  and 
he  would  show  them  whether  they  were  welcome  to 
Rotterdam  or  not. 

“Who  doubts  it,  cousin?  Who  doubts  it?”  said  the 
scholar.  Margaret  thanked  him  graciously  but  demurred 
to  go  just  now:  said  she  wanted  to  hear  the  minstrels 
again.  In  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  Johnson  renewed 
his  proposal,  and  bade  her  observe  that  many  of  the 
guests  had  left.  Then  her  real  reason  came  out. 

The  paragraph  may  consist  of  several  sentences,  or  of 
one.  The  thing  to  remember  is  that,  if  what  you  wish 
to  say  does  not  closely  and  naturally  belong  to  what  has 
gone  before,  you  should  begin  a new  paragraph. 

2.  Indentation. — The  word  paragraph  used  to  mean  a 
horizontal  line,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a fresh  paragraph  by  drawing  a line  under  the 
opening  words.  Now  we  mark  it  in  a different  way: 
by  starting  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  a little  way  in 
from  the  margin.  This  is  called  indentation.  Make 
the  indentation  of  the  different  paragraphs  the  same. 
Begin  each  paragraph  on  a fresh  line.  Leave  a generous 
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margin  on  the  left  side  of  your  page.  Leave  a space 
between  words  and  a double  space  between  sentences. 
Join  all  the  letters  of  a word:  do  not  let  them  straggle. 
Do  not  crowd  words  in  at  the  end  of  a line,  or  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  a page. 

3.  Related  and  Isolated  Paragraphs. — A related  para- 
graph is  part  of  a larger  whole.  It  is  not  independent, 
but  is  connected  with  what  goes  before,  or  with  what 
follows,  or  with  both. 

An  isolated  paragraph  is  complete  in  itself — not  part 
of  a longer  composition,  but  itself  forming  a little 
composition. 

For  example: 

At  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  the  MacLeans  were 
commanded  by  a chief  called  Hector.  In  the  action, 
as  he  rushed  forward,  he  was  frequently  in  situations 
of  peril.  His  foster-father  followed  him  with  seven  sons, 
whom  he  reserved  as  a body-guard  for  Hector.  As  he 
saw  his  chief  pressed,  he  threw  his  sons  into  the  battle. 
The  signal  he  gave  was,  “Another  for  Hector!”  The 
youths  replied,  “Death  for  Hector!”  and  were  all 
successively  killed. 

EXERCISES 

A 

Divide  each  of  the  following  passages  into  2 paragraphs. 
Tell  in  a sentence  what  each  paragraph  is  about. 

1.  They  slept,  or  appeared  to  sleep,  for  some  time; 
nobody  stirring  but  Barney,  who  rose  once  or  twice 
to  throw  coals  upon  the  fire.  Oliver  fell  into  a heavy 
doze:  imagining  himself  straying  along  the  gloomy 
lanes,  or  wandering  about  the  dark  church  yard,  or 
retracing  some  one  or  other  of  the  scenes  of  the  past  day: 
when  he  was  roused  by  Toby  Crackit  jumping  up  and 
declaring  it  was  half-past  one.  In  an  instant,  the  other 
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two  were  on  their  legs,  and  all  were  actively  engaged  in 
busy  preparation.  Sikes  and  his  companion  enveloped 
their  necks  and  chins  in  large  darE  shawls,  and  drew 
on  their  great-coats;  Barney,  opening  a cupboard, 
brought  forth  several  articles,  which  he  hastily  crammed 
into  the  pockets. 

2.  While  it  was  yet  scarcely  daylight,  we  all  came  out 
into  the  street  together,  and  there  shook  hands.  The 
widow  took  the  little  sailor  towards  Chatham,  where 
he  was  to  find  a steamboat  for  Sheerness;  the  lawyer, 
with  an  extremely  knowing  look,  went  his  own  way, 
without  committing  himself  by  announcing  his  in- 
tentions; two  more  struck  off  by  the  cathedral  and  old 
castle  for  Maidstone;  and  the  book-pedlar  accompanied 
me  over  the  bridge.  As  for  me,  I was  going  to  walk  by 
Cobham  Woods,  as  far  upon  my  way  to  London  as  I 
fancied.  When  I came  to  the  stile  and  foot-path  by 
which  I was  to  diverge  from  the  main  road,  I bade  fare- 
well to  my  last  remaining  Poor  Traveller,  and  pursued 
my  way  alone.  And  now  the  mists  began  to  rise  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner,  and  the  sun  to  shine;  and,  as  I 
went  on  through  the  bracing  air,  seeing  the  hoar-frost 
sparkle  everywhere,  I felt  as  if  all  Nature  shared  in  the 
joy  of  the  great  Birthday. 

B 

1.  Gerard  could  swim  like  a duck;  but  the  best 
swimmer,  canted  out  of  a boat  capsized,  must  sink  ere 
he  can  swim.  The  dark  water  bubbled  loudly  over  his 
head,  and  then  he  came  up  almost  blind  and  deaf  for  a 
moment;  the  next,  he  saw  the  black  boat  bottom  upper- 
most, and  figures  clinging  to  it;  he  shook  his  head  like  a 
water-dog  and  made  for  it  by  a sort  of  unthinking  imi- 
tation; but  ere  he  reached  it  he  heard  a voice  behind  him 
cry  not  loud  but  with  deep  manly  distress,  “Adieu, 
comrade,  adieu!” 

Write  a paragraph  to  follow  this,  telling  what  happened 
to  the  second  man. 

2.  John  made  no  reply.  He  and  the  girl  walked  on 
in  silence,  and  had  now  reached  the  corner  of  the  street^ 
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when  she,  looking  up,  uttered  an  exclamation,  gave  a 
frightened  start,  and  then  came  to  a dead  stop. 

Lead  up  to  the  above  paragraph  in  two  paragraphs; 
end  the  story  in  two  more. 

3.  I read  with  my  watch  upon  the  table,  purposing 
to  close  my  book  at  eleven  o’clock.  As  I shut  it.  Saint 
Paul’s  and  all  the  many  church-clocks  in  the  City — 
some  leading,  some  accompanying,  some  following — 
struck  that  hour.  The  sound  was  curiously  flawed  by 
the  wind ; and  I was  listening,  and  thinking  how  the  wind 
assailed  and  tore  it,  when  I heard  a footstep  on  the 
stair. 

Write  three  paragraphs  to  lead  up  to  the  above  para- 
graph, and  then  end  the  story  in  two  more  paragraphs. 

4.  Write  a story  of  four  paragraphs  leading  up  to  the 
following  paragraph. 

At  last,  the  same  young  man  came  down.  He  walked 
across  the  room,  whistling — stopped  and  listened — took 
another  walk  and  whistled — stopped  again,  and  listened 
— then  began  to  go  regularly  round  the  pegs,  feeling  in 
the  pockets  of  all  the  coats.  When  he  came  to  the 
great-coat,  and  felt  the  pocket-book,  he  was  so  eager 
and  so  hurried  that  he  broke  the  strap  in  tearing  it  open. 
As  he  began  to  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  I crawled 
out  from  under  the  sofa,  and  his  eyes  met  mine. 

C 

Write  one  paragraph  complete  in  itself  on  each  of  the 
following  subjects: 

1.  How  to  Make  a Camp  Fire.  2.  The  Best  Meal  I 
ever  had.  3.  Hikes.  4.  An  Interesting  Advertisement. 

5.  A Person  I should  Like  to  have  Known.  6.  A Strange 
Habit.  7.  A Coincidence.  8.  Waiting  for  a Street 
Car  when  it  is  20°  below  Zero.  9.  My  First  Dive  from 
a Springboard.  10.  The  View  from  the  End  of  a Train. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Topic  Sentence  in  the  Paragraph 

1 . The  Business  of  the  Topic  Sentence. — A paragraph, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  has  a certain  distinct 
share  or  portion  of  the  whole  composition  allotted  to  it. 
The  business  of  the  topic  sentence  is  to  tell  the  reader 
in  a general  way  what  the  paragraph  is  to  deal  with. 
It  is  like  a sign  post  at  the  beginning  of  the  road.  It 
serves  as  a kind  of  title  to  the  paragraph. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the 
following  events  happened  all  in  a couple  of  seconds. 
The  kitchen  door  was  opened  roughly;  a heavy  but  active 
man  darted  up  the  stairs  without  any  manner  of  dis- 
guise, and  a single  ponderous  blow  sent  the  door  not 
only  off  its  hinges,  but  right  across  the  room  on  to 
Denys’s  fortification,  which  it  struck  so  rudely  as  nearly 
to  lay  him  flat.  And  in  the  doorway  stood  a colossus 
with  a glittering  axe. 

In  the  above  paragraph  the  topic  sentence  stands  first. 
It  tells  us  that  the  paragraph  is  to  describe  “the  follow- 
ing events.” 

2.  The'Place  of  the  Topic  Sentence. — It  usually  comes 
first,  but  it  may,  for  various  reasons,  come  later.  For 
example : 

I ceased  to  protest,  and  we  entered.  Rather  nervously 
he  led  me  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  a landing,  and  threw 
open  a door.  On  the  threshold  I stood  astonished. 
The  room  was  a large  one  and  evidently  used  by  the 
family  as  kitchen  and  dining  room,  but  its  disorder  was 
indescribable.  Heaps  of  books  and  pictures  lay  on  the 
floor  and  on  the  chairs.  Dust  was  heavy  everywhere. 
The  wall  paper  was  faded  and  torn.  The  atmosphere  was 
hot  and  stuffy. 
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The  topic  sentence  here  is,  “On  the  threshold  I stood 
astonished.”  It  does  not  come  first,  because  the  writer 
wishes  to  lead  up  to  it.  The  first  sentence  begins  by 
referring  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  then  we  move 
forward.  The  second  sentence  brings  us  to  the  doorway. 
Then  comes  the  topic  sentence,  followed  by  a description 
of  the  room. 

In  some  paragraphs  the  topic  sentence  comes  at  the 
end  and  gives  a sort  of  summary.  For  example: 

His  clothes  were  made  up  of  queer  ill-fitting  odds  and 
ends.  He  would  only  stare  when  spoken  to.  He  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer. 
Nobody  knew  where  he  came  from,  nor  what  his  early 
history  had  been.  He  was  the  strangest  being  I have 
ever  known. 

Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  topic  sentence 
is  repeated.  It  may  stand  at  or  near  the  beginning  and 
may  also  be  repeated,  in  other  words,  at  the  end.  For 
instance,  we  might  add  to  the  beginning  of  the  above 
paragraph — 

Both  his  appearance  and  habits  were  extraordinary. 

We  should  then  have  a topic  sentence  at  the  beginning 
as  well  as  one  at  the  end. 

The  topic  sentence  has  been  compared  to  a sign  post, 
but  it  is  not  only  that.  It  should  do  more  than  give  us 
a hint  of  what  is  to  follow.  It  should  catch  our  attention 
and  lead  us  on.  When  we  read: 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the 
following  events  happened  all  in  a couple  of  seconds, 

we  not  only  know  that  the  paragraph  is  going  to  tell 
of  “the  following  events,”  but  we  also  know  that  these 
events  are  to  move  swiftly  and  probably  will  be  exciting. 
Do  not  be  content  with  dull  topic  sentences.  Nobody 
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for  instance,  can  be  interested  in  a character  sketch  of 
which  the  paragraphs  open  in  this  way : 

His  bravery  is  shown  by 

That  he  was  popular  is  shown  by 

He  was  ready  for  any  emergency,  as  is  shown 
by 

Thus  we  see  that 

The  writer  of  such  sentences  is  not  interested  in  his 
subject,  and  he  can  scarcely  expect  his  reader  to  be. 
When  you  write  such  lifeless,  unvaried  topic  sentences, 
it  is  as  if  you  said  to  your  reader:  “This  is  a tiresome 
subject,  but  we  have  to  work  our  way  through  it.” 

3.  Omission  of  Topic  Sentence. — If  a paragraph  con- 
tains only  one  sentence  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  topic 
sentence : 

Four-and-thirty  years  ago.  Bob  Ainslie  and  I were 
coming  up  Infirmary  Street  from  the  High  School,  our 
heads  together,  and  our  arms  intertwisted,  as  only 
lovers  and  boys  know  how,  or  why. 

When  the  paragraph  consists  of  dialogue  there  is 
generally  no  topic  sentence: 

“Come,  come,  gentlemen!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  “i 
really  must  protest  against  this  riot.” 

Paragraphs  describing  a series  of  events  sometimes 
contain  no  topic  sentence: 

The  man  went  to  the  door,  and  returned  to  announce 
that  all  was  quiet.  The  two  robbers  issued  forth  with 
Oliver  between  them.  Barney,  having  made  all  fast, 
rolled  himself  up  as  before,  and  was  soon  asleep  again. 

Pleasant  answered  with  a short  dumb  nod.  He 
rejoined  with  another  short  dumb  nod.  Then  he  got  up 
and  stood  with  his  arms  folded  in  front  of  the  fire, 
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looking  down  into  it  occasionally,  as  she  stood  with  her 
arms  folded,  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece. 

The  general  rule  to  remember  is  that  in  most  paragraphs 
of  average  length — especially  in  paragraphs  of  descrip- 
tion, exposition,  and  argument — a topic  sentence  is 
needed,  and  that  its  usual  place  is  at  or  near  the 
beginning. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  following  topic 
sentences: 

He  succeeded  after  all. 

We  were  just  too  late. 

As  he  went  along  the  road  he  could  think 
of  nothing  else. 

Suddenly  the  room  was  darkened. 

The  size  of  the  thing  amazed  him. 

And  then  the  motor  skidded. 

I do  not  think  I was  unfair. 

This  is  how  you  play  the  game. 

All  at  once  he  stopped, 

2.  Use  each  of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end  of 
a paragraph.  Make  it  sum  up  the  paragraph. 

That  is  the  sort  of  man  he  is. 

And  that  is  how  it  happened. 

No  wonder  he  is  unpopular. 

There  seemed  no  chance  now. 

At  last  the  door  opened. 

We  hastened  down  a narrow  lane  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

Time  was  up. 

He  stopped  dead. 

And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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3.  (a)  Write  a paragraph  on:  Advantages  of  Getting  up 
Early. 

Write  another  paragraph  on  the  pleasures  of  staying 
in  bed.  In  each  paragraph  make  the  opening  sentence 
clearly  show  the  opinion  you  are  going  to  uphold. 


(h)  Do  the  same  with 
write  two  paragraphs  on 


the  following  topics;  that  is, 
each,  from  opposed  points  of 


The  First  Snowfall. 
A Wet  Day. 
Letter-writing. 
Lending  Books. 
Luxuries. 

A Train  Journey. 


A Morning  Bathe. 
Keeping  a Cat. 
Shooting  Game  Birds. 
Destruction  of  Crows. 
A Night  in  the  Open. 
Photographs. 


CHAPTER  X 
Unity  in  the  Paragraph 

1.  Unity. — Everything  in  a paragraph  should  have  a 
good  reason  for  being  there.  It  should  be  directly 
connected  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  paragraph. 
The  topic  sentence  should  act  as  a notice  that  trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted.  Ask  yourself  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  paragraph  which  the  topic  sentence  has  not  pre- 
pared for.  If  there  is,  then  either  the  topic  sentence 
needs  to  be  rewritten  or  the  trespasser  expelled.  A 
paragraph  must  mind  its  own  business  and  leave  other 
paragraphs  to  mind  theirs.  If  it  does  this,  it  has  unity. 

Not  only  is  the  paragraph  to  contain  nothing  that 
does  not  belong  there ; it  should  contain  everything  that 
does  belong  there.  Do  not  let  things  which  should  be 
in  one  paragraph  straggle  off  into  other  paragraphs. 
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Notice  the  unity  of  the  following  paragraph: 

Fishiest  of  all  fishy  places  was  the  Try  Pots,  which 
well  deserved  its  name;  for  the  pots  there  were  always 
boiling  chowders./  Chowder  for  breakfast,  and  chowder 
for  dinner,  and  chowder  for  supper,  till  you  began  to 
look  for  fish-bones  coming  through  your  clothes.  The 
area  before  the  house  was  paved  with  clam-shells.  Mrs. 
Hussey  wore  a polished  necklace  of  codfish  vertebrae; 
and  Hosea  Hussey  had  his  account  books  bound  in 
superior  old  shark-skin.  There  was  a fishy  flavor  to 
the  milk,  too,  which  I could  not  at  all  account  for,  till 
one  morning,  happening  to  take  a stroll  along  the  beach 
among  some  fishermen’s  boats,  I saw  Hosea’s  brindled 
cow  feeding  on  fish  remnants,  and  marching  along  the 
sand  with  each  foot  in  a cod’s  decapitated  head,  looking 
very  slip-shod,  I assure  ye."” 

Anybody  can  see  that  this  paragraph  has  unity.  It 
is  all  about  one  thing — fishiness.  The  topic  sentence 
tells  us  what  to  expect,  and  every  detail  in  the  paragraph 
enforces  the  same  idea.  But  a paragraph  does  not  al- 
ways proclaim  this  quality  of  unity  so  obviously.  It 
is  not  usually  so  clearly  displayed  in  narrative  as  in 
description.  This  is  partly  because  in  narrative  the 
topic  sentence  is  often  omitted.  The  paragraph  which 
gives  us  a series  of  events  arranged  in  chronological 
order  does  not  need  a topic  sentence  to  make  it  clear. 
For  instance: 

A distant  hail  was  repeated,  the  sound  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable among  the  various  elemental  noises,  and 
the  clang  of  the  sea-mews  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
The  mendicant  and  Lovel  exerted  their  voices  in  a loud 
hallo,  the  former  waving  Miss  Wardour’s  handkerchief 
on  the  end  of  his  staff  to  make  them  conspicuous  from 
above.  Though  the  shouts  were  repeated,  it  was  some 
time  before  they  were  in  exact  response  to  their  own, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  sufferers  uncertain  whether,  in 
the  darkening  twilight  and  increasing  storm,  they  had 
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made  the  persons,  who  apparently  were  traversing  the 
verge  of  the  precipice  to  bring  them  assistance,  sensible 
of  the  place  in  which  they  had  found  refuge.  At  length 
their  hallo  was  regularly  and  distinctly  answered,  and 
their  courage  confirmed,  by  the  assurance  that  they 
were  within  hearing,  if  not  within  reach,  of  friendly 
assistance. 

The  events  described  here  are  so  closely  connected  that 
it  is  natural  and  convenient  to  put  them  together  into 
one  paragraph.  With  the  arrival  of  the  rescuers  the 
situation  changes,  a new  series  of  events  begins,  and 
accordingly  the  paragraph  ends. 

2.  By-Path-Meadow 

When  Christian  and  Hopeful  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
found  the  road  hard,  they  went  over  a stile  into  By- 
Path-Meadow.  The  path  there  was  very  easy  for  their 
feet,  but  it  gradually  led  them  out  of  the  way.  Night 
fell,  and  “then  said  Hopeful  ‘Where  are  we  now?’  ” 

It  is  easy  to  leave  the  road  in  a paragraph,  and  to 
end  by  writing  about  something  which  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  your  proper  subject.  The  following 
paragraph  illustrates  the  danger: 

The  room  was  comfortably  furnished  and  fairly  large, 
about  fifteen  feet  by  twenty.  In  the  middle  of  the  side 
opposite  the  door  was  a fireplace  with  a cheerful  crack- 
ling fire  of  logs.  Facing  the  hearth  was  a sofa.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  were  sliding  doors,  through  which  one 
caught  a glimpse  of  a book-lined  study.  At  the  other 
end  was  a long  window-seat.  Through  the  windows  one 
could  see  the  back  yard.  (It  was  almost  wholly  taken  up 
by  a rink  in  which  some  youngsters  were  playing  hockey j/ 
One  side  had  just  scored  a goal,  and  the  puck  was  being 
faced  off  again.  As  soon  as  that  had  happened,  there  was 
a wild  tangle  of  legs  and  hockey  sticks.  At  last  one  boy, 
somewhat  bigger  than  the  rest,  broke  away  with  the 
puck,  and,  dodging  everybody  in  his  way,  scored  a goal. 
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This  apparently  evened  the  match,  for  there  was  great 
excitement  among  the  players  and  among  an  audience 
of  smaller  boys. 

After  reading  this  paragraph  we  ask,  as  Hopeful  did, 
"Where  are  we  now?”  We  began  with  a description  of 
a sitting-room,  and  somehow  we  have  ended  up  with  a 
hockey  match. 

3.  Length  of  Paragraphs  .-No  rigid  rules  can  be  given  as 
to  how  much  matter  should  go  into  a paragraph.  Both 
extremes  should  be  avoided.  A reader  grows  tired  of  a 
long  unbroken  bit  of  writing  and  misses  the  momentary 
halt  which  the  close  of  the  paragraph  allows.  On  the 
other  hand,  a succession  of  very  short  scrappy  paragraphs 
is  equally  irritating,  and  a reader  feels  he  is  being  pestered 
by  incessant  jerks.  The  problem  is  to  divide  up  your 
subject  in  such  a way  that  the  different  parts  will  go 
comfortably  into  paragraphs  of  reasonable  length.  This 
matter  may  be  illustrated  by  a passage  from  Charles 
Reade’s  novel  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth: 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  spoke  words  of  com- 
fort to  her;  but  her  mind  could  not  take  them  in;  only 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  moaned  and  held  him  tight, 
and  trembled  violently. 

He  got  her*on  the  mule,  and  put  his  arm  round  her, 
and  so,  supporting  her  frame,  which,  from  being  strung 
like  a bow,  had  now  turned  all  relaxed  and  powerless, 
he  took  her  slowly  and  sadly  home. 

She  did  not  shed  one  tear,  nor  speak  one  word. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  he  took  her  off  the  mule, 
and  bade  her  go  across  to  her  father’s  house.  She  did 
as  she  was  bid. 

It  is  clear  enough  why  the  author  used  such  short 
paragraphs  here.  He  wished  to  make  each  little 
action  stand  out  emphatically.  But  such  a method 
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very  easily  becomes  a nuisance.  It  would  be  better  if 
Reade  had  combined  all  four  paragraphs  into  one.  This 
would  have  made  a paragraph  of  about  the  same  size 
as  the  one  quoted  on  page  88.  (“A  distant  hail  was 

repeated,”  etc.) 

Paragraphing,  as  it  is  called,  is  largely  a matter  of 
common  sense.  You  will  learn  more  about  how  to  do  it 
by  looking  at  a few  pages  of  a good  writer  (for  example, 
Macaulay  or  Dickens)  than  from  any  book  on  composi- 
tion. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Divide  the  following  ^passage  into  paragraphs. 

She  remembered  her  threat  to  him  before  they  had 
gone  down  on  the  rocks  together,  and  her  evil  wish. 
Those  words  had  been  very  wicked;  but  since  that  she 
had  risked  her  life  to  save  his.  They  might  say  what 
they  pleased  of  her,  and  do  what  they  pleased,  she  knew 
what  she  knew.  Then  the  father  raised  his  son’s  head 
and  shoulders  in  his  arms,  and  called  on  the  others  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  Party  towards  the  path.  They 
raised  him  between  them  carefully  and  tenderly,  and 
lifted  their  burden  towards  the  spot  at  which  Mally  was 
standing.  She  never  moved,,  but  watched  them  at  their 
work;  and  the  old  man  followed  them,  hobbling  after 
them  with  his  crutch.  When  they  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  hut  she  looked  upon  Party’s  face,  and  saw  it  was 
very  pale,  ^here  was  no  longer  blood  upon  the  forehead, 
but  the  great  gash  was  to  be  seen  there  plainly,  with 
its  jagged  cut,  and  the  skin  livid  and  blue  round  the 
orifice.  His  light  brown  hair  was  hanging  back,  as 
she  had  made  it  to  hang  when  she  had  gathered  it  with 
her  hand  after  the  big  wave  had  passed  over  them. 
Ah,  how  beautiful  he  was  in  Mally’s  eyes  with  that  pale 
face,  and  the  sad  scar  upon  his  brow!  She  turned  her 
face  away,  that  they  might  not  see  her  tears;  but  she 
did  not  move,  nor  did  she  speak.  Put  now,  when  they 
had  passed  the  end  of  the  hut,  shuffling  along  with  their 
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burden,  she  heard  a sound  which  stirred  her.  She  roused 
herself  quickly  from  her  leaning  posture,  and  stretched 
forth  her  head  as  though  to  listen;  then  she  moved  to 
follow  them.  Yes,  they  had  stopped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  path,  and  had  again  laid  the  body  on  the  rocks. 
She  heard  that  sound  again,  as  of  a long,  long  sigh,  and 
then,  regardless  of  any  of  them,  she  ran  to  the  wounded 
man’s  head. 

2.  The  following  passage  is  divided  into  too  many 
paragraphs.  Reduce  the  five  paragraphs  to  three. 

Mally  was  great  down  in  the  salt  pools  of  her  own 
cove — great,  and  very  fearless.  As  she  watched  Barty 
make  his  way  forward  from  rock  to  rock,  she  told  herself, 
gleefully,  that  he  was  going  astray. 

The  curl  of  the  wind  as  it  blew  into  the  cove  would 
not  carry  the  weed  up  to  the  northern  buttresses  of  the 
cove;  and  then  there  was  the  great  hole  just  there — 
the  great  hole  of  which  she  had  spoken  when  she  wished 
him  evil. 

And  now  she  went  to  work,  hooking  up  the  dis- 
hevelled hairs  of  the  ocean,  and  landing  many  a cargo 
on  the  extreme  margin  of  the  sand,  from  where  she  would 
be  able  in  the  evening  to  drag  it  back  before  the  invading 
waters  would  return  to  reclaim  the  spoil. 

And  on  his  side  also  Barty  made  his  heap  up  against 
the  northern  buttresses  of  which  I have  spoken.  Barty ’s 
heap  became  big  and  still  bigger,  so  that  he  knew,  let 
the  pony  work  as  he  might,  he  could  not  take  it  all  up 
that  evening. 

But  still  it  was  not  as  large  as  Mally’s  heap.  Mally’s 
hook  was  better  than  his  fork,  and  Mally's  skill  was 
better  than  his  strength. 

2.  Reduce  these  five  paragraphs  to  two. 

He  went  briskly  off,  walked  along  a street  or  two, 
made  a detour,  and  came  back. 

The  man  had  vanished.  But,  lo!  on  Gerard  looking 
all  round,  to  make  sure,  there  he  was  a few  yards  behind, 
apparently  fastening  his  shoe. 
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Gerard  saw  he  was  watched,  and  at  this  moment  ob- 
served in  the  moonlight  a steel  gauntlet  in  his  sentinel’s 
hand. 

Then  he  knew  it  was  an  assassin. 

Strange  to  say,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
was  the  life  aimed  at.  To  be  sure,  he  was  not  aware  he 
had  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

Ij..  Taking  as  your  model  the  paragraph  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  {‘'Fishiest  of  all  fishy  places” 
etc.)  write  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  following 
sentences: 

There  was  one  delay  after  another. 

I never  saw  such  an  untidy  room. 

The  whole 'place  had  a deserted  air. 

There  never  was  such  a comfortable  hotel. 

Everything  about  him  suggested  shyness. 

Nothing  could  keep  him  from  joking. 

She  was  the  slowest  worker  I have  ever  seen. 

5.  So  settled  and  orderly  was,  everything  seaward,  in 
the  bright  light  of  the  sun  and  under  the  transparent 
shadows  of  the  clouds,  that  it  was  hard  to  imagine  the 
bay  otherwise  for  years  past  or  to  come,  than  it  was  that 
very  day.  The  Tug-steamer  lying  a little  off  the  shore, 
the  Lighter  lying  still  nearer  to  the  shore,  the  boat 
alongside  the  Lighter,  the  regularly-turning  windlass 
aboard  the  Lighter,  the  methodical  figures  at  work,  all 
slowly  and  regularly  heaving  up  and  down  with  the 
breathing  of  the  sea,  all  seemed  as  much  a part  of  the 
nature  of  the  place  as  the  tide  itself. 

Write  a paragraph  describing  a scene  in  contrast  to 
the  above  scene,  using  the  following  as  an  opening  sentence: 

So  stormy  and  turbulent  was  the  sea,  that  it  was  hard 
^ to  imagine  that  it  would  ever  be  calm  again. 

6.  What  perhaps,  with  other  things,  made  Stubb 
such  an  easy-going,  unfearing  man,  so  cheerily  trudging 
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off  with  the  burden  of  life  in  a world  full  of  grave  pedlars, 
all  bowed  to  the  ground  with  their  packs;  what  helped 
to  bring  about  that  almost  impious  good-humor  of  his; 
that  thing  must  have  been  his  pipe.  For,  like  his  nose, 
his  short,  black  little  pipe  was  one  of  the  regular  features 
of  his  face.  You  would  almost  as  soon  have  expected  him 
to  turn  out  of  his  bunk  without  his  nose  as  without  his 
pipe.  He  kept  a whole  row  of  pipes  there  ready  loaded, 
stuck  in  a rack  within  easy  reach  of  his  hand;  and, 
whenever  he  turned  in,  he  smoked  them  all  out  in  suc- 
cession, lighting  one  from  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter;  then  loading  them  again  to  be  in  readiness  anew. 
For,  when  Stubb  dressed,  instead  of  putting  his  legs 
into  his  trowsers,  he  put  his  pipe  into  his  mouth. 

Take  the  above  paragraph  as  a model,  and  write  para- 
graphs on  the  following  subjects: 

An  old  man  whose  hobby  is  gardening. 

A person  whose  chief  amusement  is  moving  pictures. 

A person  who  always  likes  to  argue. 

A person  who  is  never  on  time. 

A person  who  always  sees  the  gloomy  side  of  things. 

A person  who  never  worries. 

A person  who  is  always  making  plans  and  never 
carrying  them  out. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Coherence  in  the  Paragraph 

1.  Coherence  and  Development. — A coherent  para- 
graph is  one  in  which  the  matter  is  arranged  in  a clear 
natural  order,  and  in  which  one  part  is  linked  to  another. 
A well-written  paragraph  grows  and  develops  like  a 
living  thing  until  it  reaches  its  proper  size. 
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There  are  many  ways  of  developing  a paragraph.  No 
single  way  can  be  called  the  best.  Your  choice  of  method 
will  be  guided  by  the  kind  of  thing  you  wish  to  say,  and 
by  the  relation  of  the  paragraph  to  what  has  gone  before. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  ways  is  seen  in  a narrative. 
Here  you  have  a series  of  events.  The  best  order  is 
generally  the  obvious  one.  What  happens  first  is  told 
first.  For  example: 

It  was  now  intensely  dark.  The  fog  was  much  heavier 
than  it  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  ; and  the 
atmosphere  was  so  damp,  that,  although  no  rain  fell, 
Oliver’s  hair  and  eyebrows,  within  a few  minutes  after 
leaving  the  house,  had  become  stiff  with  the  half-frozen 
moisture  that  was  floating  about.  They  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  kept  on  towards  the  lights  which  he  had 
seen  before.  They  were  at  no  great  distance  off;  and, 
as  they  walked  pretty  briskly,  they  soon  arrived  at 
Chertsey. 

Another  very  simple  way  of  developing  a paragraph  is 
by  enumeration.  Suppose  the  opening  sentence  is: 
“Four  courses  of  conduct  are  open  to  us.’’  The  para- 
graph will  obviously  consist  of  a list  of  these  four  courses, 
perhaps  with  some  comments  on  each.  The  danger  here 
is  that  the  paragraph  m.ay  become  a mere  catalogue. 

In  a piece  of  descriptive  writing  we  may  deal  with  the 
details  of  the  picture  according  to  their  position.  We 
may,  for  instance,  begin  with  those  things  which  are 
nearest  to  us  and  then  move  on  to  more  distant  objects; 
or  we  may  do  just  the  reverse  of  this.  A scene,  however, 
may  not  lend  itself  to  such  treatment.  In  the  following 
paragraph  Scott  gives  us  first  a general  idea  of  the  scene, 
and  then  illustrates  this  by  detailed  instances. 

The  throng  and  confusion  was,  however,  of  a gay  and 
cheerful  character.  All  came  forth  to  see  and  to  enjoy, 
and  all  laughed  at  the  trifling  inconveniences  which  at 
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another  time  might  have  chafed  their  temper.  Excepting 
the  occasional  brawls  which  we  have  mentioned  among 
that  irritable  race  the  carmen,  the  mingled  sounds  which 
arose  from  the  multitude  were  those  of  light-hearted 
mirth,  and  tiptoe  jollity.  The  musicians  preluded  on 
their  instruments — the  minstrels  hummed  their  songs — 
the  licensed  jester  whooped  betwixt  mirth  and  madness, 
as  he  brandished  his  bauble — the  morris-dancers  jangled 
their  bells — the  rustics  halloed  and  whistled — men 
laughed  loud,  and  maidens  giggled  shrill;  while  many  a 
broad  jest  flew  like  a shuttlecock  from  one  party,  to 
be  caught  in  the  air  and  returned  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  by  another,  at  which  it  was  aimed. 

Details  and  illustretions  are,  of  course,  very  useful 
in  paragraphs  where  we  wish  to  explain  something  or 
drive  home  an  argument.  The  following  paragraph 
begins  with  the  general  statement  that  leprosy  was 
once  a common  disease  in  England.  Then  we  are  given 
concrete  facts  to  show  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Some  centuries  ago  this  horrible  distemper  prevailed 
all  over  Europe;  and  our  forefathers  were  by  no  means 
exempt,  as  appears  by  the  large  provision  made  for  ob- 
jects labouring  under  this  calamity.  There  was  an 
hospital  for  female  lepers  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  a 
noble  one  near  Durham,  three  in  London  and  Southwark, 
and  perhaps  many  more  in  or  near  our  great  towns  and 
cities.  Moreover,  some  crowned  heads  and  other  wealthy 
and  charitable  personages  bequeathed  large  legacies  to 
such  poor  people  as  languished  under  this  hopeless 
infirmity. 

The  following  paragraph  may  not  convince  everybody 
who  reads  it,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  forceful.  It  owes 
much  of  its  emphasis  to  the  use  of  concrete  illustrations 
to  back  up  a general  statement. 

A tall  man  is,  whether  as  labourer,  carpenter,  brick- 
layer, soldier  or  sailor,  or  almost  anything  else,  worth 
more  than  a short  man.  He  can  look  over  a higher 
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thing;  he  can  reach  higher  and  wider;  he  can  move  on 
from  place  to  place  faster;  in  mowing  grass  or  corn  he 
takes  a wider  swath,  in  pitching  he  wants  a shorter 
prong;  in  making  buildings  he  does  not  so  soon  want  a 
ladder  or  a scaffold;  in  fighting  he  keeps  his  body  farther 
from  the  point  of  his  sword.  To  be  sure,  a man  may  be 
tall  and  weak;  but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Height  and  weight  and  strength,  in  men  as  in  speechless 
animals,  generally  go  together.  Aye,  and  in  enterprise 
and  courage  too,  the  powers  of  the  body  have  a great 
deal  to  do.  Doubtless  there  are,  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  great  numbers  of  small  and  enterprising  and 
brave  men;  but  it  is  not  in  nature  that,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  inferiority 
in  point  of  bodily  strength,  should  possess  the  boldness 
of  those  who  have  a contrary  description. 

In  this  paragraph  the  writer  first  states  the  belief 
which  he  is  going  to  support.  Then  he  gives  illustrations. 
He  goes  on  to  admit  that  there  are  exceptions,  but  main- 
tains that  the  rule  is  as  he  says.  He  draws  a comparison 
between  men  and  animals  to  strengthen  his  case.  At 
the  end  he  once  more  sums  up  his  argument. 

A whole  paragraph  may  be  developed  by  comparison 
or  contrast.  Take  a topic  sentence  such  as:  “They 
were  alike  in  almost  everything.”  The  whole  para- 
graph will  deal  with  the  comparison.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  if  we  begin  by  saying:  “No  two  men  could  have  been 
more  different,”  the  whole  paragraph  will  describe  the 
contrast. 

A paragraph  may  begin  with  a question,  and  then  go 
on  to  answer  it: 

What  is  the  evidence?  There  is  the  strange  behaviour 
of  the  prisoner  both  before  and  after  the  day  of  the 
crime.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  two  men  are  known  to 
have  had  a quarrel,  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  accused  can  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
how  he  spent  the  evening  of  June  13th,  * 
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2.  Transition  Words  and  Phrases. — The  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  thought  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
coherence.  But  careful  arrangement  alone  will  not 
always  make  a paragraph  run  smoothly.  For  example: 

The  road  was  very  muddy.  Rain  began  to  fall  again. 
The  motor  stuck  in  a mud-hole.  We  were  forced  to  get 
out  and  walk. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  order,  but  the 
effect  is  jerky.  We  get  rid  of  this  fault  by  adding  words 
and  phrases: 

The  road  was  very  muddy.  To  make  matters  worse, 
rain  began  to  fall  again.  Finally  the  motor  stuck  in  a 
mud-hole,  and  then  we  were  forced  to  get  out  and  walk. 

To  make  matters  worse,  finally,  and  then,  are  transition 
words  and  phrases.  Transition  means  going  across. 
Such  words  and  phrases  help  us  to  cross  easily  and 
quickly  from  sentence  to  sentence.  You  can  cross  a 
stream  on  stepping-stones,  but  not  so  well  as  on  a bridge. 
These  transition  phrases  make  our  passage  through  the 
paragraph  swift  and  effortless. 

Some  of  the  commonest  words  used  for  this  purpose 
are:  and,  hid,  however,  then,  nevertheless,  next,  after 
that,  last  of  all,  last  but  not  least.  But  no  complete 
list  can  be  given.  The  good  writer  does  not  allow  his 
transition  words  to  become  stale  and  hackneyed. 
Notice  the  variety  of  these  in  the  following  paragraph. 

A figure  now  presented  itself,  but  among  the  many 
fantastic  masks  that  were  dispersed  through  the  apart- 
ments, none  could  tell  precisely  from  whence  it  came. 
It  was  a man  in  an  old-fashioned  dress  of  black  serge, 
and  having  the  aspect  of  a steward,  or  principal  domestic 
in  the  household  of  a nobleman  or  great  English  land- 
holder. This  figure  advanced  to  the  outer  door  of  the 
mansion,  and  throwing  both  its  leaves  wide  open,  with- 
drew a little  to  one  side  and  looked  back  towards  the 
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grand  staircase,  as  if  expecting  some  person  to  descend. 
At  the  same  time,  the  music  in  the  street  sounded  a loud 
and  doleful  summons.  The  eyes  of  Sir  William  Howe 
and  his  guests  being  directed  to  the  staircase,  there 
appeared,  on  the  uppermost  landing-place  that  was  dis- 
cernible from  the  bottom,  several  personages  descending 
towards  the  door.  The  foremost  was  a man  of  stern 
visage,  wearing  a steeple-crowned  hat  and  a skullcap 
beneath  it;  a dark  cloak,  and  huge  wrinkled  boots  that 
came  half-way  up  his  legs.  Under  his  arm  was  a rolled-up 
banner,  which  seemed  to  be  the  banner  of  England,  but 
strangely  rent  and  torn ; he  had  a sword  in  his  right  hand, 
and  grasped  a Bible  in  his  left.  The  next  figure  was  of 
milder  aspect,  yet  full  of  dignity,  wearing  a broad  ruff, 
over  which  descended  a beard,  a gown  of  wrought  velvet, 
and  a doublet  and  hose  of  black  satin.  He  carried  a roll 
of  manuscript  in  his  hand.  Close  behind  these  two,  came 
a young  man  of  very  striking  countenance  and  demeanour, 
with  deep  thought  and  contemplation  on  his  brow,  and 
perhaps  a flash  of  enthusiasm  in  his  eye.  His  garb  like 
that  of  his  predecessors,  was  of  an  antique  fashion,  and 
there  was  a stain  of  blood  upon  his  ruff.  In  the  same 
group  with  these,  were  three  or  four  others,  all  men  of 
dignity  and  evident  command,  and  bearing  themselves 
like  personages  who  were  accustomed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  beholders  that  these 
figures  went  to  join  the  mysterious  funeral  that  had 
halted  in  front  of  the  Province  House;  yet  that  supposi- 
tion seemed  to  be  contradicted  by  the  air  of  triumph 
with  which  they  waved  their  hands,  as  they  crossed  the 
threshold  and  vanished  through  the  portal. 

This  paragraph  is  knit  together  by  such^phrases  as 
at  the  same  time,  the  foremost,  the  next  figure,  close  behind 
these  two,  like  that  of  his  'predecessors,  in  the  same  group 
with  these. 

3.  Order  of  Words. — Along  with  the  use  of  transition 
words  and  phrases  should  go  care  in  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  the  sentence.  The  order  of  words  has,  as  we 
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shall  see  in  a later  chapter,  a good  deal  to  do  with 
emphasis;  it  also  helps  coherence.  The  following  para- 
graph from  Burke  illustrates  this: 

When  I first  devoted  myself  to  the  public  service, 
I considered  how  I should  render  myself  fit  for  it;  and 
this  I did  by  endeavouring  to  discover  what  it  was  that 
gave  the  country  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  world.  I 
found  that  our  prosperity  and  dignity  arose  principally, 
if  not  solely,  from  two  sources;  our  constitution  and  our 
commerce.  Both  these  I have  spared  no  study  to 
understand,  and  no  endeavour  to  support. 

Notice  where  he  places  this  and  both  these.  They 
stand  where  they  are  most  effective  as  links,  that  is, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  words  they  refer  to.  When 
we  see  both  these  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  we 
catch  the  reference  at  once,  because  the  last  words  we 
have  read  are  our  constitution  and  commerce.  If 
Burke  had  written,  “I  have  spared  no  study  to  under- 
stand and  no  endeavour  to  support  both  these,”  we 
should  not  so  easily  see  his  meaning.  We  should  probably 
look  back  to  the  preceding  sentence  to  make  sure  what 
“these”  referred  to. 


EXERCISES 

A. 

Analyse  the  structure  of  the  following  ^paragraphs. 
Pick  out  the  topic  sentence,  if  there  is  one',  show  how  the 
matter  in  each  paragraph  is  coherently  developed. 

1.  It  was  now  clear  sunrise.  Soon  the  crew  came  on 
board  in  twos  and  threes;  the  riggers  bestirred  them- 
selves; the  mates  were  actively  engaged;  and  several 
of  the  shore  people  were  busy  in  bringing  last  things  on 
board.  Meanwhile  Captain  Ahab  remained  invisibly 
enshrined  within  his  cabin. 

2.  Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  flying  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  everywhere  received 
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with  rapture.  Gloucester,  Bedford,  and  Lichfield, 
were  among  the  places  which  were  distinguished  by 
peculiar  zeal:  but  Bristol  and  Norwich,  which  stood 
nearest  to  London  in  population  and  wealth,  approached 
nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

3.  It  was  indeed  a dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of 
the  storm  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-fowl,  and 
sounded  like  the  dirge  of  the  three  devoted  beings,  who, 
pent  between  two  of  the  most  magnificent,  yet  most 
dreadful  objects  of  nature — a raging  tide  and  an  in- 
surmountable precipice — toiled  along  their  painful  and 
dangerous  path,  often  lashed  by  the  spray  of  some  giant 
billow,  which  threw  itself  higher  on  the  beach  than 
those  that  had  preceded  it.  Each  minute  did  their 
enemy  gain  ground  perceptibly  upon  them.  Still, 
however,  loath  to  relinquish  the  last  hopes  of  life,  they 
bent  their  eyes  on  the  black  rock  pointed  out  by  Ochil- 
tree. It  was  yet  distinctly  visible  among  the  breakers, 
and  continued  to  be  so,  until  they  came  to  a turn  in 
their  precarious  path,  where  an  intervening  projection 
of  rock  hid  it  from  their  sight.  Deprived  of  the  view  of 
the  beacon  on  which  they  had  relied,  they  now  ex- 
perienced the  double  agony  of  terror  and  suspense. 
They  struggled  forward,  however;  but,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  point  from  which  they  ought  to  have  seen  the 
crag,  it  was  no  longer  visible;  the  signal  of  safety  was 
lost  among  a thousand  white  breakers,  which,  dashing 
upon  the  point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in  prodigious 
sheets  of  snowy  foam,  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a first- 
rate  man-of-war,  against  the  dark  brow  of  the  precipice. 

4.  In  the  confusion  attending  my  fall,  I did  not  im- 
mediately apprehend  a somewhat  startling  circumstance, 
which  yet,  in  a few  seconds  afterward,  and  while  I 
still  lay  prostrate,  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  this: 
my  chin  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  prison,  but  my  lips, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  my  head,  although  seemingly 
at  a less  elevation  than  the  chin,  touched  nothing. 
At  the  same  time,  my  forehead  seemed  bathed  in  a 
clammy  vapour,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  decayed 
fungus  arose  to  my  nostrils.  I put  forward  my  arm, 
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and  shuddered  to  find  that  I had  fallen  at  the  very  brink 
of  a circular  pit,  whose  extent,  of  course,  I had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  at  the  moment.  Groping  about  the 
masonry  just  below  the  margin,  I succeeded  in  dislodging 
a small  fragment,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  abyss.  For 
many  seconds  I hearkened  to  its  reverberations  as  it 
dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  chasm  in  its  descent. 
At  length,  there  was  a sullen  plunge  into  water,  succeeded 
by  loud  echoes.  At  the  same  moment,  there  came  a 
sound  resembling  the  quick  opening,  and  as  rapid 
closing  of  a door  overhead,  while  a faint  gleam  of  light 
flashed  suddenly  through  the  gloom,  and  as  suddenly 
faded  away. 

6.  Among  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  into  the 
Happy  Valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation  and 
pleasure  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a man  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers,  who  had  contrived 
many  engines  both  of  use  and  recreation.  By  a wheel 
which  the  stream  turned,  he  forced  the  water  into  a 
tower,  whence  it  was  distributed  to  all  the  apartments 
of  the  palace.  He  erected  a pavilion  in  the  garden, 
around  which  he  kept  the  air  always  cool  by  artificial 
showers.  One  of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies, 
was  ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  the  rivulets  that  ran 
through  it  gave  a constant  motion;  and  instruments  of 
soft  music  were  played  at  proper  distances,  of  which 
some  played  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind,  and  some  by 
the  power  of  the  stream. 

6.  There  comes  out  of  the  cloud,  our  house — not  new 
to  me,  but  quite  familiar,  in  its  earliest  remembrance. 
On  the  ground-floor  is  Peggotty’s  kitchen,  opening  into 
a back  yard;  with  a pigeon-house  on  a pole,  in  the 
centre,  without  any  pigeons  in  it;  a great  dog-kennel  in 
a corner,  without  any  dog;  and  a quantity  of  fowls  that 
look  terribly  tall  to  me,  walking  about,  in  a menacing 
and  ferocious  manner.  There  is  one  cock  who  gets  upon 
a post  to  crow,  and  seems  to  take  particular  notice  of 
me  as  I look  at  him  through  the  kitchen  window,  who 
makes  me  shiver,  he  is  so  fierce.  Of  the  geese  outside  the 
side-gate  who  come  waddling  after  me  with  their  long 
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necks  stretched  out  when  I go  that  way,  I dream  at 
night;  as  a man  environed  by  wild  beasts  might  dream 
of  lions. 

7.  Mr.  Adams  and  Joseph  were  now  ready  to  depart 
different  ways,  when  an  accident  determined  the  former 
to  return  with  his  friend,  v/hich  Tow-wouse,  Barnabas, 
and  the  bookseller  had  not  been  able  to  do.  This 
accident  was,  that  those  sermons,  which  the  parson  was 
travelling  to  London  to  publish,  were,  O my  good  reader! 
left  behind;  what  he  had  mistaken  for  them  in  the 
saddlebags  being  no  other  than  three  shirts,  a pair  of 
shoes,  and  some  other  necessaries,  which  Mrs.  Adams, 
who  thought  her  husband  would  want  shirts  more  than 
sermons  on  his  journey,  had  carefully  provided  him. 

8.  When  people  have  nothing  useful  to  do,  they  may 
indulge  their  curiosity;  but  merely  to  read  books  is  not 
to  be  industrious,  is  not  to  study,  and  is  not  the  way  to 
become  learned.  Perhaps  there  are  none  more  lazy, 
or  more  truly  ignorant,  than  your  everlasting  readers. 
A book  is  an  admirable  excuse  for  sitting  still;  and  a 
man  who  has  constantly  a newspaper,  a magazine,  a 
review,  or  some  book  or  other  in  his  hand  gets,  at  last,  his 
head  stuffed  with  such  a jumble,  that  he  knows  not  what 
to  think  about  anything.  An  empty  coxcomb  that  wastes 
his  time  in  dressing,  strutting,  or  strolling  about,  and 
picking  his  teeth,  is  certainly  a most  despicable  creature, 
but  scarcely  less  so  than  a mere  reader’ of  books,  who  is, 
generally,  conceited,  thinks  himself  wiser  than  other 
men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  leaves  he  has 
turned  over.  In  short  a young  man  should  bestow  his 
time  upon  no  book,  the  contents  of  which  he  cannot  apply 
to  some  useful  purpose. 


B. 

1.  Write  a paragraph  in  opposition  to  the  above 
paragraph,  defending  the  "mere  reader  of  books.” 

2.  Write  a paragraph  in  answer  to  the  one  quoted 
in  this  chapter  about  the  superiority  of  tall  men. 
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3.  Write  paragraphs  beginning  with  the  following 
topic  sentences: 

There  are  three  quite  distinct  kinds. 

You  can  hardly  tell  them  apart. 

You  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty? 

Everything  went  well  after  that. 

We  tried  every  device  we  could  think  of. 

What  happened  next  was  foreseen  by  nobody. 

Two  qualities  he  must  possess. 

I dislike  him  on  several  grounds. 

I do  not  think  the  undertaking  will  succeed. 

The  procession  was  long  and  varied. 

Where  had  the  sound  come  from? 

He  has  one  annoying  habit. 

C. 

The  events  narrated  in  the  following  paragraph  are 
in  the  proper  order  but  there  are  few  transitional  words 
or  phrases.  Rewrite  the  paragraph,  supplying  these, 
and  reducing  the  number  of  sentences  to  six. 

My  curiosity  was  stronger  than  my  fear.  I could  not 
remain  where  I was.  I crept  back  to  the  bank  again. 
I sheltered  my  head  behind  a bush.  I could  see  the 
road  before  our  door.  My  enemies  began  to  arrive. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  of  them.  They  were  running 
hard.  Their  feet  were  beating  out  of  time  along  the  road. 
The  man  with  the  lantern  was  some  paces  in  front. 
Three  men  ran  together,  hand  in  hand.  I made  out, 
even  through  the  mist,  that  the  middle  man  was  the 
blind  beggar.  His  voice  showed  me  that  I was  right. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Emphasis  in  the  Paragraph 

Unity  and  coherence  alone  will  not  make  a good 
paragraph,  though  they  go  a long  way  toward  doing  so. 
Emphasis  is  needed  also.  In  most  paragraphs  some 
things  are  more  important  than  others.  It  is  the  business 
of  emphasis  to  make  these  important  things  stand  out, 
to  prevent  the  paragraph  being  on  a dead  level.  Em- 
phasis directs  the  reader’s  attention. 

Emphasis  in  the  paragraph  is  attained  by  various 
methods. 

1.  Beginnings  and  Endings. — The  beginning  and  end 
are  important  in  a paragraph  as  in  a sentence.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  sentences  should  earn  the  right  to  stand 
where  they  do.  Do  not  let  a paragraph  begin  in  a lazy 
casual  sort  of  way.  Make  the  opening  sentences  inter- 
esting and  catch  your  reader’s  attention  at  the  start. 
And  be  careful  also  not  to  allow  a paragraph  to  trail 
off  in  an  aimless  fashion  at  the  end,  with  a sentence 
such  as  this: 

He  spent  his  time  in  hobbies  of  various  sorts,  carpen- 
try, reading,  sport,  and  so  on. 

Such  a paragraph  seems  to  stop,  not  because  it  has 
finished  its  work,  but  because  it  has  not  strength  to  go 


2.  Give  space  to  more  important  points. — Make  up  your 
mind  what  things  in  the  paragraph  you  wish  to  be  most 
conspicuous,  and  then  give  them  the  space  they  require. 
Suppose  a speaker  has  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal 
and  three  arguments  to  drive  home.  The  most  important 
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point  will  be  given  about  ten  minutes,  the  others  five 
each.  So  it  is  in  the  structure  of  a paragraph.  Here  is 
an  instance : 

If  all  stories  were  true,  Dr.  Heidegger’s  study  must 
have  been  a very  curious  place.  It  was  a dim,  old- 
fashioned  chamber,  festooned  with  cobwebs,  and  be- 
sprinkled with  antique  dust.  Around  the  walls  stood 
several  oaken  bookcases,  the  lower  shelves  of  which  were 
filled  with  rows  of  gigantic  folios,  and  black-letter 
quartos,  and  the  upper  with  little  parchment-covered 
duodecimos.  Over  the  central  bookcase  was  a bronze 
bust  of  Hippocrates,  with  which,  according  to  some 
authorities.  Dr.  Heidegger  was  accustomed  to  hold 
consultation,  in  all  difficult  cases  of  his  practice.  In 
the  obscurest  corner  of  the  room  stood  a tall  and  narrow 
oaken  closet,  with  its  door  ajar,  within  which  doubt- 
fully appeared  a skeleton.  Between  two  of  the  book- 
cases hung  a looking-glass,  presenting  its  high  and  dusty 
plate  within  a tarnished  gilt  frame.  Among  many 
wonderful  stories  related  of  this  mirror,  it  was  fabled 
that  the  spirits  of  all  the  doctor’s  deceased  patients  dwelt 
within  its  verge,  and  would  stare  him  in  the  face  when- 
ever he  looked  thitherward.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
chamber  was  ornamented  with  the  full-length  portrait 
of  a young  lady,  arrayed  in  the  faded  magnificence  of 
silk,  satin,  and  brocade,  and  with  a visage  as  faded  as 
her  dress.  Above  half  a century  ago,  Dr.  Heidegger  had 
been  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  this  young  lady;  but, 
being  affected  with  some  slight  disorder,  she  had 
swallowed  one  of  her  lover’s  prescriptions,  and  died  on 
the  bridal  evening.  The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  study 
remains  to  be  mentioned;  it  was  a ponderous  folio 
volume,  bound  in  black  leather,  with  massive  silver 
clasps.  There  were  no  letters  on  the  back,  and  nobody 
could  tell  the  title  of  the  book.  But  it  was  well  known 
to  be  a book  of  magic;  and  once,  when  a chambermaid 
had  lifted  it,  merely  to  brush  away  the  dust,  the  skeleton 
had  rattled  in  its  closet,  the  picture  of  the  young  lady 
had  stepped  one  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  several  ghastly 
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faces  had  peeped  forth  from  the  mirror;  while  the  brazen 
head  of  Hippocrates  frowned,  and  said — “Forbear!” 

The  “ponderous  folio  volume”  is  the  thing  that  matters 
most.  You  will  notice  that  not  only  does  the  description 
of  it  fill  several  lines,  but  that  these  lines  are  saved  for 
the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

3.  Repetition. — Emphasis  may  be  gained  by  the  repe- 
tition of  some  word,  or  phrase,  or  idea,  so  that  the 
reader  cannot  forget  it. 

Here  is  a famous  paragraph  from  Burke’s  famous 
speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies.  It  shows  how 
emphasis  is  gained  by  repeating  a word  and  an  idea. 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the 
medium  of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the 
labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endless  negotiations;  not  peace 
to  arise  out  of  universal  discord  fomented,  from  principle, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire;  not  peace  to  depend  on  the 
juridical  determination  of  perplexing  questions  or  the 
precise  marking  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a complex 
government.  It  is  simple  peace;  sought  in  its  natural 
course,  and  in  its  ordinary  haunts.  It  is  peace  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific. 
I propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of  the  difference, 
and  by  restoring  the  former  unsuspecting  confidence 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  Mother  country,  to  give  permanent 
satisfaction  to  your  people;  and  (far  from  a scheme  of 
ruling  by  discord)  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  the 
same  act  and  by  the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest  which 
reconciles  them  to  British  Government. 

_ Burke  begins  with  a statement  (“The  proposition  is 
peace”),  and  then  goes  on  to  drive  home  the  meaning  of 
this  by  stating  it  more  fully  and  by  removing  misunder- 
standings, and  by  keeping  the  word  “peace”  ringing  in 
our  ears. 
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Very  similar  is  the  paragraph  which  enforces  its 
thought  by  use  of  details  and  concrete  instances.  Some 
paragraphs  of  this  kind  were  given  in  the  last  chapter. 
Their  force  depends  very  largely  on  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  details  and  instances.  One  or  two 
striking  and  vivid  details  will  light  up  a whole  paragraph. 

I was  glad  when  we  came  to  the  brickmaker’s  house; 
though  it  was  one  of  a cluster  of  wretched  hovels  in  a 
brickfield,  with  pigsties  close  to  the  broken  windows, 
and  miserable  little  gardens  before  the  doors,  growing 
nothing  but  stagnant  pools.  Here  and  there,  an  old 
tub  was  put  to  catch  the  droppings  of  rain-water  from 
a roof,  or  they  were  banked  up  with  mud  into  a little 
pond  like  a large  dirt-pie.  At  the  doors  and  windows, 
some  men  and  women  lounged  or  prowled  about,  and 
took  little  notice  of  us,  except  to  laugh  to  one  another, 
or  to  say  something  as  we  passed,  about  gentlefolks 
minding  their  own  business,  and  not  troubling  their 
heads  and  muddying  their  shoes  with  coming  to  look 
after  other  people’s. 

What  is  the  general  impression  the  writer  is  trying  to 
make  upon  us  in  the  above  paragraph?  Pick  out  the 
details  which  seem  to  you  most  effective. 


4.  Parallel  Structure. — The  following  paragraph  illus- 
trates what  is  meant  by  parallel  structure  in  a paragraph. 
It  is  a kind  of  repetition.  "iLi.  . 

I was  never  in  the  robbers’  cave,  where- Gil  Bias 
lived,  but  I often  go  back  there  and  find  the  trap-door 
just  as  heavy  to  raise  as  it  used  to  be,  while  that  wicked 
old  disabled  Black  lies  everlastingly  cursing  in  bed. 
I was  never  in  Don  Quixote’s  study,  where  he  read  his 
books  of  chivalry  until  he  rose  and  hacked  at  imaginary 
giants,  and  then  refreshed  himself  with  great  draughts 
of  water,  yet  you  couldn’t  move  a book  in  it  without  my 
knowledge,  or  with  my  consent.  I was  never  (thank 
Heaven)  in  company  with  the  little  old  woman  who 
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hobbled  out  of  the  chest  and  told  the  merchant  Abudah 
to  go  in  search  of  the  Talisman  of  Oromanes,  yet  I make 
it  my  business  to  know  that  she  is  well  preserved  and  as 
intolerable  as  ever.  I was  never  at  the  school  where  the 
boy  Horatio  Nelson  got  out  of  bed  to  steal  the  pears, 
not  because  he  wanted  any,  but  because  every  other 
boy  was  afraid;  yet  I have  several  times  been  back  to 
this  Academy,  to  see  him  let  down  out  of  window  with  a 
sheet.  So  with  Damascus,  and  Bagdad,  and  Brobding- 
nag  (which  has  the  curious  fate  of  being  usually  misspelt 
when  written),  and  Lilliput,  and  Laputa,  and  the  Nile, 
and  Abyssinia,  and  the  Ganges,  and  the  North  Pole, 
and  many  hundreds  of  places — I was  never  at  them,  yet 
it  is  an  affair  of  my  life  to  keep  them  intact,  and  I am 
always  going  back  to  them. 


The  above  paragraph  makes  several  statements  of 
a similar  sort.  In  order  to  emphasize  their  similarity 
the  sentences  are  made  alike.  This  device  is  called 
parallel  structure.  It  is  clear  that  it  not  only  gives 
emphasis,  but  that  it  also  makes  us  feel  the  unity  and 
coherence  of  the  paragraph.  We  noticed  in  an  earlier 
chapter  that  variety  in  the  length  and  build  of  the  sen- 
tence was  a very  good  thing.  But  a paragraph  such  as 
the  one  just  quoted  is  effective  partly  because  it  deliber- 
ately avoids  variety.  Of  course  parallel  structure  may 
easily  become  tiresome  if  used  too  much,  but  occasionally 
it  is  worth  trying. 

EXERCISES 


1.  Analyze  the  structure  of  the  following  paragraphs 
and  show  how  emphasis  has  been  secured  in  them. 


(a)  Those  who  have  no  artificial  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  progress  of  time,  are  in  general  the  most  acute 
in  discerning  its  immediate  signs,  and  are  most  retentive 
of  individual  dates.  The  mechanical  aids  to  knowledge 
are  not  sharpeners  of  the  wits.  The  understanding  of  a 
savage  is  a kind  of  natural  almanac,  and  more  true  in 
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its  prognostication  of  the  future.  In  his  mind’s  eye  he 
sees  what  has  happened  or  what  is  likely  to  happen 
to  him,  “as  in  a map  the  voyager  his  course.”  Those 
who  read  the  times  and  seasons  in  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  and  the  configurations  of  the  stars,  who  count 
by  moons  and  know  when  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  are 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  their  own  affairs  or  of  the 
common  concatenation  of  events.  People  in  such  situa- 
tions have  not  their  faculties  distracted  by  any  multi- 
plicity of  inquiries  beyond  what  befalls  themselves, 
and  the  outward  appearances  that  mark  the  change. 
There  is,  therefore,  a simplicity  and  clearness  in  the 
knowledge  they  possess,  which  often  puzzles  the  more 
learned.  I am  sometimes  surprised  at  a shepherd-boy 
by  the  roadside,  who  sees  nothing  but  the  earth  and  sky, 
asking  me  the  time  of  day — he  ought  to  know  so  much 
better  than  any  one  how  far  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
I suppose  he  wants  to  ask  a question  of  a passenger,  or 
to  see  if  he  has  a watch.  Robinson  Crusoe  lost  his 
reckoning  in  the  monotony  of  his  life  and  that  be- 
wildering dream  of  solitude,  and  was  fain  to  have  re- 
course to  the  notches  in  a piece  of  wood.  What  a 
diary  was  his!  And  how  time  must  have  spread  its 
circuit  round  him,  vast  and  pathless  as  the  ocean! 

(b)  When  the  day  broke,  it  blew  harder  and  harder. 
I had  been  in  Yarmouth  when  the  seamen  said  it  blew 
great  guns,  but  I had  never  known  the  like  of  this,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it.  We  came  to  Ipswich — 
very  late,  having  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground  since 
we  were  ten  miles  out  of  London;  and  found  a cluster 
of  people  in  the  market-place,  who  had  risen  from  their 
beds  in  the  night,  fearful  of  falling  chimneys.  Some  of 
these,  congregating  about  the  inn-yard  while  we  changed 
horses,  told  us  of  great  sheets  of  lead  having  been  ripped 
off  a high  church-tower  and  flung  into  a by-street,  which 
they  then  blocked  up.  Others  had  to  tell  of  country 
people,  coming  in  from  neighbouring  villages,  who  had 
seen  great  trees  lying  torn  out  of  the  earth,  and  whole 
ricks  scattered  about  the  roads  and  fields.  Still  there 
was  no  abatement  in  the  storm,  but  it  blew  harder. 
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The  next  paragraph  in  the  story  begins  as  follows: 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea, 
from  which  this  mighty  wind  was  blowing  dead  on  shore, 
its  force  became  more  and  more  terrific. 

Complete  this  paragraph.  End  it  with  the  travellers’ 
arrival  at  the  seacoast. 

(c)  The  wine  was  red  wine,  and  had  stained  the  ground 
of  the  narrow  street  in  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoine,  in 
Paris,  where  it  was  spilled.  It  had  stained  many  hands, 
too,  and  many  faces,  and  many  naked  feet,  and  many 
wooden  shoes.  The  hands  of  the  man  who  sawed  the 
wood  left  red  marks  on  the  billets;  and  the  forehead  of 
the  woman  who  nursed  her  baby  was  stained  with  the 
stain  of  the  old  rag  she  wound  about  her  head  again. 
Those  who*  had  been  greedy  with  the  staves  of  the  cask 
had  acquired  a tigerish  smear  about  the  mouth;  and  one 
tall  joker  so  besmirched,  his  head  more  out  of  a long 
squalid  bag  of  a night-cap  than  in  it,  scrawled  upon  a 
wall  with  his  finger  dipped  in  muddy  wine-lees — Blood. 

2.  The  following  passage  is  from  the  Journal  which 
Robinson  Crusoe  wrote  on  his  island.  The  paragraph 
is  made  up  of  one  long  straggling  sentence.  Make  it 
clearer  and  more  emphatic  by  breaking  it  up  into  five 
sentences. 

In  the  morning  I saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  ship 
had  floated  with  the  high  tide,  and  was  driven  on  shore 
again,  much  nearer  the  island;  which,  as  it  was  some 
comfort  on  one  hand,  (for,  seeing  her  sit  upright  and 
not  broken  to  pieces,  I hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I 
might  get  on  board,  and  get  some  food  and  necessaries 
out  of  her  for  my  relief),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  re- 
newed my  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades,  who,  I 
imagined,  if  we  had  all  stayed  on  board,  might  have 
saved  the  ship,  or,  at  least,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  all  drowned,  as  they  were;  and  that,  had  the  men 
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been  saved,  we  might  perhaps  have  built  us  a boat  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ship  to  have  carried  us  to  some  other 
part  of  the  world. 

3.  Now  cattle  stand  in  water,  and  ducks  are  envied. 
Now  boots,  and  shoes,  and  trees  by  the  road-side,  are 
thick  with  dust;  and  dogs,  rolling  in  it,  after  issuing  out 
of  the  water,  into  which  they  have  been  thrown  to  fetch 
sticks,  come  scattering  horror  among  the  legs  of  the 
spectators.  Now  a fellow  who  finds  he  has  three  miles 
farther  to  go  in  a pair  of  tight  shoes  is  in  a pretty  situa- 
tion. Now  rooms  with  the  sun  upon  them  become 
intolerable:  and  the  apothecary’s  apprentice,  with  a 
bitterness  beyond  aloes,  thinks  of  the  pond  he  used  to 
bathe  in  at  school.  . . . Now  the  bee,  as  he  hums  along, 
seems  to  be  talking  heavily  of  the  heat.  Now  doors 
and  brick-walls  are  burning  to  the  hand;  and  a walled 
lane,  with  dust  and  broken  bottles  in  it,  near  a brick- 
field, is  a thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  Now  a green  lane, 
on  the  contrary,  thick-set  with  hedge-row  elms,  and 
having  the  noise  of  a brook  “rumbling  in  pebble-stone,” 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world. 


Write  paragraphs  in  the  “Now-style”  of  the  above 
paragraph  on: 


The  Last  Day  of  School. 

The  First  Frost. 

A Rainy  Day.  / 

Y An  Unexpected  Holiday. 

Christmas  Eve. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Examinations. 
Harvest  Timelh^ 

A Blizzard.  Kji 


4.  Suppose  a room  to  contain,  among  other  things,  a 
sofa,  three  pictures,  a fireplace,  and  a bookcase.  Write 
a paragraph  about  the  room,  mentioning  these  things, 
but  making  one  of  them  especially  prominent.  Then 
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write  another  paragraph,  singling  out  a different  object 
to  be  emphasized. 

Write  in  the  same  way  about  a person.  Give  a general 
idea  of  his  age,  appearance  and  so  on,  but  lay  particular 
emphasis  on  some  peculiarity. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
The  Whole  Composition 

1.  Choosing  a Subject. — If  possible  write  about  some- 
thing you  are  really  interested  in  and  about  which  you 
know  something.  If  you  have  to  go  to  books  of  reference 
for  all  your  ideas,  the  composition  will  be  lifeless.  A 
good  composition  can  be  written  on  almost  any  subject 
if  the  writer  really  cares  about  it  and  wishes  to  interest 
his  reader.  The  study  of  grammar,  for  instance,  is  not 
a subject  which  most  people  think  of  with  pleasant 
excitement.  But  listen  to  William  Cobbett,  who  learned 
it  under  difficulties  and  who,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
proud  of  his  achievement. 

I learned  grammar  when  I was  a private  soldier  on 
the  pay  of  sixpence  a day.  The  edge  of  my  berth,  or 
that  of  the  guard-bed,  was  my  seat  to  study  in;  my 
knapsack  was  my  bookcase;  a bit  of  board,  lying  on 
my  lap,  was  my  writing-table;  and  the  task  did  not 
demand  anything  like  a year  of  my  life.  I had  no  money 
to  purchase  candle  or  oil;  in  winter-time  it  was  rarely 
that  I could  get  any  evening-light  but  that  of  the  fire, 
and  only  my  turn  even  of  that.  And  if  I,  under  such 
circumstances,  and  without  parent  or  friend  to  advise 
or  encourage  me,  accomplished  this  undertaking,  what 
excuse  can  there  be  for  any  youth,  however  poor, 
however  pressed  with  business,  or  however  circumstanced 
as  to  room  or  other  conveniences?  To  buy  a pen  or  a 
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sheet  of  paper  I was  compelled  to  forego  some  portion 
of  food,  though  in  a state  of  half-starvation;  I had  no 
moment  of  time  that  I could  call  my  own;  and  I had  to 
read  and  to  write  amidst  the  talking,  laughing,  singing, 
whistling,  and  brawling  of  at  least  half  a score  of  the 
most  thoughtless  of  men,  and  that  too  in  the  hours  of 
their  freedom  from  all  control.  Think  not  lightly  of 
the  farthing  that  I had  to  give,  now  and  then,  for  ink, 
pen,  or  paper!  That  farthing  was,  alas!  a great  sum  to 
me.  I was  as  tall  as  I am  now;  I had  great  health  and 
great  exercise.  The  whole  of  the  money,  not  expended 
for  us  at  market,  was  two-pence  a week  for  each  man. 
I remember,  and  well  I may!  that  upon  one  occasion  I, 
after  all  absolutely  necessary  expenses,  had,  on  a Friday, 
made  shift  to  have  a halfpenny  in  reserve  which  I 
had  destined  for  the  purchase  of  a red-herring  in  the 
morning;  but,  when  I pulled  off  my  clothes  at  night, 
so  hungry  then  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  endure  life,  I 
found  that  I had  lost  my  halfpenny.  I buried  my 
head  under  the  miserable  sheet  and  rug,  and  cried  like 
a child.  And,  again  I say,  if  I,  under  circumstances 
like  these,  could  encounter  and  overcome  this  task, 
is  there,  can  there  be,  in  the  whole  world,  a youth  to 
find  an  excuse  for  the  non-performance?  What  youth, 
who  shall  read  this,  will  not  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  he 
is  not  able  to  find  time  and  opportunity  for  this  most 
essential  of  all  the  branches  of  book-learning? 

Taking  the  above  paragraph  as  a guide  write  a similar 
but  shorter  paragraph  on  something  you  learned  to 
do  with  difficulty. 

Of  course  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  get  material 
from  books.  If  you  consult  reference  books,  put  them 
away  before  you  begin  to  write.  If  you  write  with  a 
printed  page  open  before  you  and  are  glancing  at  it 
every  few  minutes,  the  result  will  be  a piece  of  dead 
imitative  work,  a patchwork  of  somebody  else’s  words. 
Use  your  own  words,  even  if  they  are  not  as  good  as 
those  in  the  book. 
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2.  Making  a Plan. — Planning  a composition  is  not  al- 
ways easy.  It  may  be  done  in  different  ways.  After  your 
subject  is  settled,  the  first  thing  is  to  decide  what  you 
are  going  to  say  about  it.  One  way  of  doing  this  is 
simply  to  start  writing  and  to  put  down  what  occurs  to 
you  without  worrying  about  details.  After  you  have 
your  ideas  on  paper,  you  can  begin  to  criticise.  Some 
incidents  in  the  story  or  points  in  the  argument  will 
then  seem  out  of  their  proper  place;  some  may  seem  not 
worth  keeping;  some  will  have  too  much  and  some  too 
little  space.  Gradually  the  composition  will  begin  to 
take  shape.  When  you  have  rearranged  it,  then  re- 
write it.  As  you  do  so,  revise  your  choice  of  words  and 
the  structure  of  your  sentences. 

Another  way  of  starting  is  to  make  an  outline.  This 
framework  should  show  the  order  of  the  paragraphs  and, 
in  a general  way,  the  contents  of  each. 

In  planning  your  composition  follow  the  method  which 
you  find  suits  you  best.  But,  however  you  do  it,  re- 
member that  some  sort  of  planning  and  preparation  is 
needed.  A good  composition  cannot  be  written  without 
previous  hard  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  use  your  space 
to  the  best  advantage,  to  put  in  neither  too  little  nor 
too  much.  For  example,  make  the  introduction,  if  you 
have  one  at  all,  as  short  as  possible.  Its  business  is  to 
introduce  what  follows.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  away  with 
it.  Do  not  dawdle  at  the  beginning. 

Notice  how  good  writers  begin. 

^ Here,  for  example,  is  the  start  of  a little  essay  on  a dog: 
Toby  was  the  most  utterly  shabby,  vulgar,  mean- 
looking cur  I ever  beheld. 
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Here  is  the  beginning  of  Scott’s  story,  The  Two 
Drovers: 

It  was  the  day  after  Donne  Fair  when  my  story 

commences. 

Here  is  the  first  sentence  of  one  of  Kipling’s  stories: 

They  were  playing  hide-and-seek  with  bicycle 

lamps  after  tea. 

3.  Unity  in  the  Whole  Composition. — The  whole  com- 
position, like  the  paragraph,  must  have  unity.  Every- 
thing in  the  composition  must  have  a right  to  be  there. 
Stick  to  the  subject. 

One  page  in  which  every  sentence  is  useful  is  better 
than  five  pages  full  of  padding. 

Here  is  a plan  for  a short  composition  on  “The  First 
Mountain  I Climbed.” 

1.  Our  Plans  for  the  Trip  to  the  Rockies. 

2.  The  Railway  Journey. 

3.  Our  Arrival  at  Banff. 

4.  Description  of  Banff. 

5.  The  Climb. 

6.  The  Return  Railway  Journey. 

1.  What  is  wrong  with  this  plan? 

2.  Make  a better  plan  for  a composition  on  the  same 
subject. 

3.  Write  a composition  based  on  the  revised  plan. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  preserving  or  testing  the  unity 
of  a composition  is  to  make  a plan.  A plan  made  be- 
fore the  composition  is  written  will  help  to  keep  you 
from  straying  away  from  the  proper  subject;  a plan 
made  afterwards  will  show  if  you  have  strayed. 
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4.  Coherence  in  the  Composition. — In  a coherent  com- 
position the  paragraphs  do  not  merely  follow  one  another; 
they  grow  out  of  one  another.  They  should  be  related 
to  one  another  as  the  sentences  are  to  each  other  in  a 
well-made  paragraph.  There  should  be  an  easy  natural 
transition  in  thought  from  one  paragraph  to  the  next. 
That  means  clear  thinking  and  careful  arrangement. 
It  also  means  the  use  of  transition  phrases.  We  have 
seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  how  useful  these  are  in  binding 
a paragraph  together;  they  are  equally  useful  in  tying 
one  paragraph  to  another.  Notice  how  it  is  done: 

It  was  reassuring,  on  such  a night,  to  be  told  that  some 
of  the  inn-servants  had  agreed  together  to  sit  up  until 
morning.  I went  to  bed,  exceedingly  weary  and  heavy; 
but,  on  my  lying  down,  all  such  sensations  vanished, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  I was  broad  awake,  with  every  sense 
refined. 

For  hours  I lay  there,  listening  to  the  wind  and 
water  .... 

On  such  a night  joins  the  paragraph  to  what  has  gone 
before;  there  does  the  same  in  the  next  paragraph. 

5.  Emphasis  in  the  Whole  Composition. — The  plan  giv- 
en a few  pages  above  for  a composition  on  The  First 
Mountain  I Clhnbed  lacked  unity,  but  that  was  not  its 
only  fault.  It  also  lacked  emphasis.  The  climb  ought 
to  be  the  important  thing,  but  there  is  so  much  else 
in  the  composition  that  the  climb  becomes  merely  an 
incident  in  the  story.  As  in  the  paragraph,  so  in  the 
whole  composition,  emphasis  means  making  the  im- 
portant matters  stand  out  clearly. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Write  compositions  of  at  least  three  paragraphs  on 
the  following  subjects.  Make  plans  of  your  composi- 
tions, showing  clearly  what  each  paragraph  is  about. 
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The  Tent  that  Blew  down. 

Catching  Pike. 

A Mistake  in  the  Newspaper  and  its 
Consequences. 

Practical  Jokes. 

Chores  I dislike. 

Stunts. 

Nicknames. 

Animals  in  Books. 

How  the  Secret  was  Discovered. 

2.  Here  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  a composition, 
followed  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph. 
Complete  the  composition  in  six  more  paragraphs. 
Notice  how  the  second  paragraph  is  linked  to  the  first. 
Link  the  other  paragraphs  in  a similar  way.  Make  a 
title. 

The  two  days’  rain  had  stopped,  and  we  decided  to 
start.  There  were  four  of  us,  three  heavy  kit-bags,  and 
a tent.  Our  plan  was  to  reach  the  lake,  fifty  miles  away, 
that  night.  As  we  left  the  garage  the  man  pointed  to 
heavy  clouds  in  the  north-west.  “You’d  better  not 
dawdle  on  the  road,”  he  said. 

We  did  our  best  to  take  his  advice. 

3.  Here  are  the  first  and  last  paragraphs  of  a com- 
position. Complete  the  composition  by  inserting  be- 
tween them  four  more  paragraphs.  Make  a title  for  the 
story. 

He  came  limping  along  the  road  just  at  dusk.  His 
clothes  were  ragged.  There  was  a hole  in  his  hat;  his 
coat  was  torn,  his  trousers  stained  and  shapeless;  his 
boots  showed  gaping  cracks.  It  was  long  since  he  had 
shaved,  and,  judging  by  his  thin  cheeks,  equally  long 
since  he  had  had  a solid  meal.  As  he  came  up  the  path 
to  the  house,  the  dog  barked  furiously. 
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After  he  had  finished  his  story  he  leaned  back  and 
smiled.  None  of  us  said  a word.  We  were  all  thinking 
what  a strange  chance  it  was  that  this  man  should  have 
brought  us  such  good  news. 

4.  Write  a composition  of  four  paragraphs  on  How 
We  Won  the  Game.  Single  out  an  incident  of  special 
importance  and  give  half  your  composition  to  that. 
Do  not  make  a plan  of  this  sort. 

^The  Choosing  of  the  Team. 

1 The  Beginning  of  the  Game. 

I The  End  of  the  Game. 

I The  Return  Home. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Kinds  of  Prose  Composition 

There  are  four  chief  kinds  of  prose  composition, 
whether  written  or  oral.  Each  of  these  kinds  serves  a 
different  purpose.  All  speech  or  writing  is  for  some 
purpose,  and  the  kind  of  composition  used  depends  on 
what  the  speaker  or  writer  wishes  to  do. 

1.  Narration. — If  he  wishes  to  tell  a story  he  uses 
Narration.  Narration  tells  us  what  certain  people  did 
under  certain  circumstances.  Its  aim  is  to  interest  us 
in  the  .events  of  the  plot  and  the  fortunes  of  the  char- 
acters. It  answers  the  question:  What  happened? 

Here  is  an  example,  a little  story  told  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  about  himself : 

There  was  a boy  in  my  class  at  school  who  stood 
always  at  the  top,  nor  could  I with  all  my  efforts  supplant 
him.  Day  came  after  day,  and  still  he  kept  his  place, 
do  what  I would;  till  at  length  I observed  that,  when  a 
question  was  asked  him,  he  always  fumbled  with  his 
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fingers  at  a particular  button  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  therefore,  became  expedient 
in  my  eyes;  and  in  an  evil  moment  it  was  removed  with 
a knife.  Great  was  my  anxiety  to  know  the  success 
of  my  measure;  and  it  succeeded  too  well.  When  the 
boy  was  again  questioned,  his  fingers  sought  again  for 
the  button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  In  his  distress 
he  looked  down  for  it;  it  was  to  be  seen  no  more  than  to 
be  felt.  He  stood  confounded,  and  I took  possession  of 
his  place;  nor  did  he  ever  recover  it,  or  ever,  I believe, 
suspect  who  was  the  author  of  his  wrong. 

Retell  the  story  as  if  you  were  the  owner  of  the  button. 

2.  Description. — If  the  author  wishes  to  give  a picture 
of  something — a house,  a mountain,  a street,  a crowd — 
he  writes  a description.  This  sort  of  writing  tries  to 
make  us  see  something.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  it  must, 
before  everything  else,  be  clear  and  vivid.  It  answers 
such  questions  as : What  was  it  like?  How  did  he  look? 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a description  of  a room: 

The  room  was  large,  and  had  a fine  old  ceiling,  and 
almost  church-like  windows  of  coloured  glass;  but  it 
was  desolate,  and  in  the  shadow  of  a coming  storm, 
looked  strangely  lowering.  Within — opened  a smaller 
room;  there,  however,  the  blind  of  the  single  casement 
v/as  closed;  through  the  deep  gloom  few  details  of  furni- 
ture were  apparent.  These  few  I amused  myself  by 
puzzling  to  make  out  ; and,  in  particular,  I was  attracted 
by  the  outline  of  a picture  on  the  wall. 

And  here  is  a description  of  a person: 

This  being  wore  a gown  of  brocade,  dyed  bright 
blue,  full-tinted  as  the  gentianella  flower,  and  covered 
with  satin  foliage  in  a large  pattern;  over  the  gown  a 
costly  shawl,  gorgeously  bordered,  and  so  large  for  her, 
that  its  many-coloured  fringe  swept  the  floor.  But  her 
chief  points  were  her  jewels:  she  had  long,  clear  ear-rings, 
blazing  with  a lustre  which  could  not  be  borrowed  or 
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false;  she  had  rings  on  her  skeleton  hands,  with  thick 
gold  hoops,  and  stones — purple,  green  and  blood-red. 
Hunchbacked,  dwarfish,  and  .doting,  she  was  adorned 
like  a barbarian  queen. 

EXERCISE 

Write  paragraphs  of  description  beginning  with  the 
following  sentences: 

None  of  his  clothes  seemed  to  fit. 

Her  appearance  was  not  at  all  what  I expected. 

The  house  was  so  changed  that  at  first  I did  not 
recognize  it. 

From  the  roof  of  the  building  they  could  see  a great 
^retch  of  country.  . / | 

Tt  was  certainly  a lively  scene.  ' ' 

3.  Exposition. — If  the  purpose  is  neither  to  tell  a story 
nor  to  make  a picture  in  words,  but  merely  to  explain, 
exposition  is  used.  The  word  means  a setting  forth. 
Exposition  is  used  to  answer  such  questions  as : How  does 
it  work?  Why  does  this  happen?  What  is  the  difference 
between  this  and  that? 

The  following  passage  is  a piece  of  exposition  because 
it  aims  merely  at  giving  certain  facts.  If  it  tried  to  give 
a picture  of  the  bird,  it  would  be  description. 

The  woodcocks  are  in  all  respects  like  those  in 
England,  except  that  they  are  only  about  three-fifths  of 
the  size.  They  breed  here,  and  are  in  such  numbers  that 
some  men  kill  twenty  brace  or  more  in  a day.  Their 
haunts  are  in  marshy  places  or  woods.  The  shooting 
of  them  lasts  from  the  fourth  of  July  till  the  hardish 
frosts  come.  The  last  we  killed  this  year  was  killed  on 
the  21st  of  November.  So  that  here  are  five  months  of 
this  sport,  and  pheasants  and  partridges  are  shot  from 
September  to  April. 
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EXERCISE 

Write  paragraphs  of  exposition  with  the  following 
topic  sentences: 

He  disappointed  me  in  three  ways. 

You  can  go  there  by  two  routes. 

It  is  a hard  game  to  learn. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  him  is  his 
obstinacy. 

The  house  attracted  us  in  many  ways. 

4.  Argument. — The  fourth  kind  is  argument.  Argu- 
ment tries  to  persuade  and  convince.  Certain  opinions  are 
put  forward,  supported  by  certain  facts,  and  the  writer 
aims  at  making  us  share  his  views.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, an  essay  is  to  be  written  on  a house.  If  we 
wish  to  give  an  idea  of  its  appearance,  so  that  a stranger 
might  recognize  it,  we  write  a description;  if  we  wish  to 
explain  how  it  was  built  so  that  a friend  may  build  a 
similar  one, we  give  an  exposition;  but  if  we  wish  to  prove 
what  a good  house  it  is  and  persuade  somebody  to  buy  it, 
we  use  argument. 

Here  is  a piece  of  argument : 

Neither  does  strength  depend  on  extent  of  territory, 
any  more  than  upon  number  of  population.  Take  up 
your  maps  when  you  go  home  this  evening — put  the 
cluster  of  British  Isles  beside  the  mass  of  South  America ; 
and  then  consider  whether  any  race  of  men  need  care 
how  much  ground  they  stand  upon.  The  strength  is 
in  the  men,  and  in  their  unity  and  virtue,  not  in  their 
standing  room;  a little  group  of  wise  hearts,  is  better 
than  a wilderness  full- of  fools;  and  only  that  nation 
gains  true  territory  which  gains  itself. 
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EXERCISE 

Write  paragraphs  of  argument  with  the  following 
topic  sentences: 

My  suggestion  is  better  than  yours. 

Hockey  is  the  best  of  all  games  to  watch. 

I think  we  ought  to  hold  a meeting,  whether  the 
others  object  or  not. 

A bully  is  not  always  a coward. 

Weather  prophets  are  seldom  right. 

These  different  kinds  of  writing  cannot,  as  anybody 
can  easily  see,  be  kept  wholly  distinct  and  separate. 
A story  is  called  narration,  but  that  does  not  prevent  it 
containing  passages  of  description,  and,  perhaps,  of 
exposition  and  argument  also.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw 
the  line  between  description  and  exposition,  or  between 
exposition  and  argument.  One  kind  passes  over  into 
the  other.  A rigid  classification  is  impossible. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Answer  the  following  questions  hy  writing  stories 
of  about  20  lines  each. 

What  happened  when  the  car  skidded? 

/2.  What  did  he  do  when  the  storm  broke? 
y(  3.  How  did  they  spend  the  holiday? 

4.  When  the  rope  slipped,  what  took  place? 

How  did  she  act  when  they  told  her  the  news? 

2.  Use  each  of  the  following  sentences  as  the  beginning 
of  a 'piece  of  narration. 

1.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  quickly. 

2.  What  occurred  next  took  everybody  by  surprise. 

3.  The  next  five  minutes  were  crowded  with  exciting 

events. 
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4.  She  made  up  her  mind  and  acted  promptly. 

5.  The  whole  building  began  to  totter. 

S.  Write  descriptive  paragraphs  which  supply  answers 
to  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  am  I to  recognize  your  house? 

2.  What  does  he  look  like? 

3.  What  sort  of  view  do  you  get  from  the  hill? 

4.  Has  she  changed  much  in  appearance? 

5.  Some  people  think  it  a very  pretty  little  town; 

what  do  you  think? 

6.  What  sort  of  old  man  will  he  grow  into? 

7.  Did  you  like  their  garden?  Tell  me  about  it. 

8.  Have  you  ever  seen  a storm  approaching? 

Jf.  Write  a paragraph  of  exposition  in  answer  to  each 
of  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  do  I reach  this  address? 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  do  it? 

3.  What  is  their  scheme? 

4.  How  can  I find  out  about  that? 

5.  Why  did  he  hesitate  at  the  last  moment? 

6.  What  are  the  objections  he  raises  to  our  going 

away? 

7.  What  are  the  rules  of  the  game? 

8.  Can  you  tell  me  what  mistakes  I made? 

5.  Write  a paragraph  of  argument  upholding  or  opposing 
each  of  the  following  statements. 

1.  Reading  novels  is  a waste  of  time. 

2.  A climate  with  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  is  better 

than  an  even  climate. 

3.  Winter  is  pleasanter  than  summer. 

4.  The  most  interesting  books  are  those  which 

describe  the  kind  of  people  we  ourselves  know. 
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5.  Moving  pictures  are  not  as  exciting  as  real  plays. 

6.  Professionalism  in  sport  is  a bad  thing. 

7.  A cold  house  is  preferable  to  ’an  overheated  one. 

8.  History  is  the  most  interesting  subject  on  the 

curriculum. 

9.  Every  Canadian  boy  should  be  required  to  take 

some  military  training. 

10.  Boys  have  more  fun  than  girls. 


CHAPTER  XV 
Narration 

1 , N arration.  -N arratives  may  be  long  or  short . A story 
may  need  only  a hundred  words,  or  it  may  need  a hundred 
thousand.  The  average  school  composition  runs  to  a few 
hundred  words.  One  of  the  first  things  to  consider  in 
planning  a piece  of  narration  is  the  choice  of  a story 
which  will  fit  comfortably  into  a given  space.  If,  for 
instance,  we  try  to  tell  a complicated  tale,  full  of  in- 
cidents, in  four  hundred  words  the  result  will  read  like 
the  “Summary  of  preceding  chapters”  in  a serial  story. 
Nobody  can  be  interested  in  writing  such  as  this: 

Alec  Macdonald  and  his  friend  Hugh  Thomson,  after 
much  trouble  in  getting  their  parents’  consent,  started 
off  on  a canoe  trip  which  they  had  been  planning  for 
months  before.  For  the  first  week  all  went  well,  and 
they  travelled  a long  distance  down  stream.  They  were 
one  hundred  miles  from  civilization.  They  came  to  a 
rapid  with  many  boulders  in  it,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
portage,  they  decided  to  shjot  it.  The  canoe  struck  a 
rock  and  was  smashed.  The  boys  barely  managed  to 
scramble  ashore.  All  their  equipment  was  lost. 
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In  such  writing  nothing  is  given  a chance  to  become 
exciting,  for  there  is  no  room  for  details,  or  for  leading 
up  to  a climax.  It  is  a bald  summary. 

It  is  an  equally  bad  mistake  to  spin  out  a thin  story. 
In  such  a case  the  narrative  becomes  weak  and  diluted. 

2.  Beginning  and  Ending. — Begin  briskly.  Do  not  give 
unnecessary  explanations.  Get  to  things  that  matter 
as  soon  as  possible.  Suppose  we  are  to  write  a com- 
position of  four  hundred  words  entitled  “A  Motor 
Accident.”  We  might  begin  by  making  a plan: 

1.  The  decision  to  go  in  spite  of  the  weather. 

2.  The  state  of  the  roads. 

3.  The  car  ahead. 

4.  The  turn  in  the  road. 

5.  The  accident. 

The  following  would  be  a wasteful  opening  paragraph 
for  this  composition: 

There  are  few  things  I like  more  than  a motor  trip. 
You  escape  completely  from  the  noise  and  crowds  of 
the  city.  You  stop  when  you  please  and  eat  by  the 
roadside.  You  can,  if  you  choose,  sleep  in  the  car  at 
night.  The  only  drawback  is  bad  weather. 

The  first  four  sentences  about  the  pleasures  of  motoring 
are  an  idle  flourish.  They  do  not  lead  on  to  the  story. 
It  would  be  better  to  start  the  composition  in  one  of 
the  following  ways: 

It  had  been  raining  all  night,  and,  though  it  had 
stopped  now,  the  sky  was  not  yet  clear.  The  road  was 
dotted  with  puddles. 

or 

“It’s  going  to  be  greasy,”  said  Jim.  “Shall  we  risk 
it  or  wait  till  tomorrow?” 
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or 

The  three  of  us  stood  at  the  window  looking  at  the 
heavy  clouds  and  the  muddy  road. 

The  end  of  the  narrative  is  as  important  as  the  be- 
ginning. Do  not  go  on  after  you  have  reached  the  natural 
stopping  place.  Every  unnecessary  line  lessens  the 
reader’s  interest.  A narrative  needs  unity,  just  as  a 
single  paragraph  does. 

If  a narrative  is  to  be  interesting,  certain  incidents 
must  be  made  to  stand  out  vividly.  Decide  what  things 
in  your  story  are  most  important  and  make  the  rest  of 
the  composition  lead  up  to  them.  This,  of  course, 
merely  means  that  you  should  observe  the  principles  of 
emphasis  and  coherence  in  your  narrative.  But  these 
rules  are  very  easily  forgotten.  For  instance,  most 
stories  contain  a certain  amount  of  description.  Now, 
if  what  you  wish  to  emphasize  is  an  event,  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  the  composition  should  be  kept  subordinate; 
if  it  does  not  help  to  lead  up  to  the  event,  do  not  waste 
time  upon  it.  In  the  topic  discussed  above,  A Motor 
Accident,  some  description  of  the  condition  of  the  roads 
is  a natural  preparation  for  what  happens  later,  but  a 
general  description  of  the  countryside  (condition  of 
the  crops,  etc.)  would  obviously  be  out  of  place.  In 
other  words,  keep  the  narrative  moving;  and  be  sure  from 
the  beginning  that  you  know  to  what  goal  it  is  moving. 

3.  Different  methods  of  Narration. — There  are  many 
ways  of  telling  a story.  It  may  begin  very  quietly  by 
telling  us  about  certain  people  or  places  and  gradually 
become  more  exciting.  Or  we  may  find  ourselves  at 
once  in  the  middle  of  the  plot.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  starts 
one  of  his  tales  in  this  startling,  abrupt  way: 
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I was  sick — sick  unto  death  with  that  long  agony; 
and  when  they  at  length  unbound  me,  and  I was  per- 
mitted to  sit,  I felt  that  my  senses  were  leaving  me. 

A story  may  be  largely  made  up  of  dialogue — that  is, 
of  the  talk  of  the  characters.  Or  there  may  be  scarcely 
any  dialogue,  but  much  description.  Some  stories  end 
in  just  the  way  we  expect;  others  surprise  us  by  a sudden 
twist. 

Another  sort  of  difference  depends  on  who  tells  the 
story.  When  you  tell  an  experience  of  your  own,  you 
use  what  is  called  narration  in  the  first  person.  Also, 
when  an  author  makes  one  of  the  characters  tell  the  tale, 
then  we  have  narration  in  the  first  person.  Dickens’s 
David  Copperfield  and  Stevenson’s  Kidnapped  are 
examples  of  this  method.  When  the  teller  is  not  part 
of  the  story,  but  is  merely  telling  what  happened  to 
other  people,  he  uses  what  is  called  narration  in  the  third 
person. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  the  narrative  should  be 
governed  by  the  three  principles  which  govern  the 
structure  of  a good  sentence  and  a good  paragraph — 
unity,  coherence,  emphasis. 

EXERCISES 

1 . Once  upon  a time  a young  woman  married  a farmer. 
For  a while  they  were  happy  together,  but  soon  he 
turned  out  to  be  a lazy  drunkard.  At  last  he  neglected 
his  work  so  much  that  the  wife  was  afraid  that  they 
would  starve.  She  dressed  herself  in  her  husband’s 
clothes,  and  went  to  the  barn  to  do  the  thrashing  while 
he  stayed  in  bed.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  she 
found  her  pile  of  grain  double  what  she  had  left  there  the 
night  before.  After  this  had  happened  for  three  or  four 
nights  in  succession,  the  woman  made  up  her  mind  to 
hide  in  the  barn  and  see  what  happened. 
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Finish  the  story,  making  the  total  composition  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  the  above  paragraph. 

■ 2.  Here  is  a brief  sumxmary  of  a story.  Enlarge  it 
into  a composition  of  six  paragraphs,  and  give  it  an 
interesting  title. 

A lady  was  in  front  of  her  lawn  with  her  children, 
when  a mad  dog  made  his  appearance,  pursued  by  the 
peasants.  What  did  she  do?  What  would  you  have 
done?  Shut  your  eyes  and  think.  She  went  straight 
to  the  dog,  received  its  head  in  her  thick  stuff  gown, 
between  her  knees,  and  muffling  it  up,  held  it  with  all 
her  might  till  the  men  came  up.  No  one  was  hurt.  Of 
course  she  fainted  after  it  was  all  right. 

8.  Retell  the  story  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  children. 

Jj..  Retell  the  following  story,  supposing  yourself  to 
be  “the  proprietor  of  the  foot.” 

Harry  Grahame,  a boy  of  thirteen,  on  going  up  to  his 
bedroom  at  night— there  being  no  one  in  the  house  but 
a servant-girl  on  the  ground  floor — saw  a portion  of  a 
man’s  foot  projecting  from  under  the  bed.  He  gave 
no  cry  of  alarm,  but  shut  the  door  as  usual,  set  down  his 
candle  and  began  as  if  to  undress,  when  he  said  aloud 
to  himself,  with  an  impatient  tone  and  gesture,  “I’ve 
forgotten  that  key  again,  I declare;”  and  leaving  the 
candle  burning,  and  the  door  open,  he  went  down 
stairs,  got  the  watchman,  and  secured  the  proprietor 
of  the  foot,  which  had  not  moved  an  inch. 

5.  Here  are  the  names  of  some  imaginary  places. 
Invent  stories  to  explain  how  the  names  came  to  bo 
given. 


Horseshoe  Creek. 
Little  Man  Falls. 
Lost  Girl  Rapids. 
Nuggetville. 


Hawktown. 
Silver  Key. 
Clove  Hitch. 
Igloo. 
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6.  Write  a story  to  illustrate  the  saying,  “One  boy  is 
a boy,  two  boys  is  half  a boy,  and  three  boys  is  no  boy 
at  all.” 

7.  Here  are  some  beginnings  for  stories.  Continue 
each  of  them,  so  as  to  make  narratives  of  two  or  three 
pages  in  length. 

1.  Everybody  said  she  was  more  than  a hundred  years 
old.  Nobody  knew  exactly  when  she  had  been  born. 
She  told  wonderful  stories  of  things  she  had  seen  as  a 
girl.  This  is  one  of  them. 

2.  One  evening,  about  three  months  ago,  a friend  told 
me  this  story.  I could  hardly  believe  it  at  the  time,  but 
I have  come  to  think  it  is  true.  At  any  rate  it  is  strange 
enough. 

3.  One  afternoon  last  October  I saw  a street  accident. 
It  came  about  in  a queer  way. 

4.  I have  often  heard  of  games  being  won  in  curious 
ways,  but  the  strangest  case  I know  of  is  one  which 
happened  two  years  ago. 

5.  My  uncle  had  just  put  the  car  into  the  garage. 
He  was  about  to  close  the  door  when  a man  came 
shambling  up  the  path  from  the  house. 

6.  She  had  settled  down  in  an  armchair  by  the  window 
for  a long  read.  So  deep  was  she  in  her  book  that  she 
did  not  at  first  hear  the  doorbell. 

8.  Write  narratives  on  the  following  topics: 


What  Happened  when  the  Last  Match  Went  out. 
When  the  Pipes  Froze. 

The  Fish  we  did  not  Catch. 

Why  we  were  Glad  we  Missed  the  Train. 


Green  Boy. 
Two-bits. 
White  Lady, 
Last  Llope. 


Serenade. 
Blackeye. 
Pork  Cache. 
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Sleep  Walking. 

How  he  Got  his  Chance. 

A Relay  Race. 

The  Boy  who  Turned  up  at  the  Wrong  Time. 

9.  The  following  is  part  of  a story  told  by  the  great 
scientist  Charles  Darwin: 

I must  have  been  a very  simple  little  fellow  when  I 
first  went  to  the  school.  A boy  of  the  name  of  Garnett 
took  me  into  a cake  shop  one  day,  and  bought  some 
cakes,  for  which  he  did  not  pay,  as  the  shopman  trusted 
him.  When  we  came  out,  I asked  him  why  he  did  not 
pay  for  them,  and  he  instantly  answered:  “Why,  do 
you  not  know  that  my  uncle  left  a great  sum  of  money 
to  the  town  on  condition  that  every  tradesman  should 
give  whatever  was  wanted  without  payment  to  anyone 
who  wore  his  old  hat  and  moved  it  in  a particular 
manner?”  And  he  then  showed  me  how  it  was  moved. 

Invent  a continuation  for  the  story. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
Personal  Letters 

Letters  may  be  classified  as  formal  and  informal. 
Formal  letters  are  those  addressed  to  people  we  do  not 
know  well,  or  do  not  know  at  all,  people  with  whom  we 
are  not  on  easy  familiar  terms.  Informal  letters  are 
those  to  friends;  they  are  intimate  and  personal — a 
substitute  for  talk. 

1,  General  matters. — Use  plain,  unruled  whitepaper 
which  matches  the  envelope.  If  you  are  writing  on 
unfolded  paper,  which  is  commonly  used  in  business 
correspondence,  write  on  one  side  only.  If  you  are 
using  notepaper,  and  if  what  you  have  to  say  will  fill 
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only  two  pages,  write  on  the  first  and  third  pages.  If 
you  wish  to  use  all  four  pages,  write  on  them  in  their 
natural  order.  The  letter  should  be  folded  so  as  to 
fit  comfortably  but  not  too  loosely  into  the  envelope. 

Leave  a margin  at  both  sides.  Formal  letters  should 
have  wider  margins  than  friendly  correspondence. 

Do  not  have  a succession  of  short  scrappy  paragraphs; 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  having  very  long  unbroken 
paragraphs. 

Avoid  abbreviations.  Some  are  allowable,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  are  better  not  used.  The  most  obvious 
exception  to  this  rule  is,  of  course,  with  titles  such  as 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  Esq.,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  Parts  of  a Letter. — The  following  letter  will 
serve  as  an  example. 

106  John  Street 
Balton,  Saskatchewan 
June  18,  1920. 

J.  G.  Howard,  Esq. 

118  Temple  Street 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Howard, 

I V\^as  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  and  to  learn  from  it 
that  you  were  once  more  in  good  health. 

You  may  have  heard  from  my  sister  in  Vancouver  that 
we  are  going  to  your  part  of  the  world  about  July  15 
for  three  or  four  months.  You  and  your  family  will, 
I hope,  not  be  away  from  the  city  when  we  arrive.  It 
is  nearly  ten  years  since  we  were  in  Vancouver,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  eagerly  to  seeing  old  friends  again, 
yourself  among  them. 

With  all  best  wishes  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Howard, 
Yours  sincerely, 

R.  T.  Irwin. 
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The  Heading. — The  heading  in  the  above  letter  is: 
106  John  Street 
Balton,  Saskatchewan 
June  18,  1920. 

It  consists,  as  you  see,  of  the  full  address  of  the  writer 
and  the  date  of  writing.  The  address  is,  of  course,  often 
printed  on  business  paper,  and,  if  you  are  using  paper 
of  that  sort,  you  need  to  add  only  the  date.  The  heading 
is  placed  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  The  second 
and  third  lines  may  be  written  directly  under  the  first, 
or  may  begin  slightly  more  to  the  right.  If  you  are 
writing  from  a small  town,  you  may  omit  the  house 
number  and  the  street.  Do  not  write  No.  106  John 
Street,  or  ^106  John  Street.  Punctuation  marks  are 
not  needed  to  separate  the  lines  of  the  heading,  but  you 
will  notice  that  commas  have  been  used  after  the  name 
of  the  town  and  after  the  day  of  the  month. 

The  Inside  Address. — The  inside  address  in  the 
above  letter  is 

J.  G.  Howard,  Esq. 

118  Temple  Street 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

It  consists  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or, 
in  a business  letter,  of  the  firm  to  whom  you  are  writing. 
Its  proper  place  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  and  a little 
lower  down  than  the  heading.  In  friendly  letters  the 
inside  address  is  generally  omitted.  If  you  are  doubtful 
as  to  how  formal  your  letter  should  be,  err  on  the  safe 
side  and  write  the  inside  address. 

The  Salutation. — The  salutation  in  the  above  letter 
is:  Dear  Mr.  Howard.  The  common  salutations  in 
formal  letters  are:  Dear  Sir,  My  dear  Sir,  Sir,  Gentlemen, 
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Dear  Madam,  My  dear  Madam.  Unless  dear  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line  do  not  give  it  a capital  letter. 
Sir,  however,  should  have  a capital  even  if  it  is  not 
at  the  beginning.  The  salutation  should  stand  a little 
below  the  inside  address  and  even  with  the  margin. 

The  Body  of  the  Letter. — What  the  body  of  the 
letter  is  needs  no  explanation.  It  contains  the  matter 
you  are  writing  about.  In  letter  writing,  as  in  any 
other  form  of  composition  the  usual  rules  about  para- 
graphing hold.  In  the  above  letter  we  have  a short 
introductory  paragraph  and  then  a paragraph  contain- 
ing the  important  matter  of  the  letter. 

The  first  line  of  the  body  of  the  letter  and  the  first 
line  of  the  later  paragraphs  should  be  indented  the  same 
distance  from  the  margin. 

The  Complimentary  Close. — The  complimentary 
close  is  that  part  of  the  letter  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  signature.  In  this  letter  the  complimentary 
close  is.  Yours  sincerely.  Which  form  of  complimentary 
close  you  use  depends  on  the  kind  of  letter  you  are 
writing.  Among  the  commonest  forms  are:  Yours 

truly,  Yours  very  truly.  Yours  sincerely.  Yours  very 
sincerely.  Notice  that  the  first  word  of  the  compli- 
mentary close  is  spelt  with  a capital. 

3.  Personal  Letters. — Very  few  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  writing  of  friendly  letters.  The  secret  of  a good 
letter  is  naturalness  and  spontaneity,  and  those  qualities 
cannot  be  learned  out  of  a book.  Put  yourself  in  your 
correspondent’s  place.  Write  for  him  and  for  him  alone. 
The  style  and  tone  and  length  and  substance  of  a letter 
are  all  dependent  more  or  less  on  the  character  and 
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circumstances  of  your  correspondent,  and  on  the  relation- 
ship between  you.  Better  than  any  rules  which  might 
be  given  is  an  example.  Here  is  part  of  a letter  written 
by  Charles  Lamb  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth. 

East  India  House 
February  18,  1818. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 

I have  repeatedly  taken  pen  in  hand  to  answer  your 
kind  letter.  My  sister  should  more  properly  have  done 
it,  but,  she  having  failed,  I consider  myself  answerable 
for  her  debts.  I am  now  trying  to  do  it  in  the  midst  of 
commercial  noises,  and  with  a quill  which  seems  more 
ready  to  glide  into  arithmetical  figures  and  names  of 
gourds,  cassia,  cardamoms,  aloes,  ginger,  or  tea,  than  into 
kindly  responses  and  friendly  recollections.  The  reason 
why  I cannot  write  letters  at  home  is  that  I am  never 
alone.  ...  I cannot  walk  home  from  office  but  some 
officious  friend  offers  his  unwelcome  courtesies  to  accom- 
pany me.  All  the  morning  I am  pestered.  . . . Their 
noise  ended,  one  of  them,  as  I said,  accompanies  me  home, 
lest  I should  be  solitary  for  a moment;  he  at  length 
takes  welcome  leave  at  the  door;  up  I go,  mutton  on 
table,  hungry  as  hunter,  hope  to  forget  my  cares,  and 
bury  them  in  the  agreeable  abstraction  of  mastication; 
knock  at  the  door,  in  comes  Mr.  Hazlitt,  or  Mr.  Martin 
Burney,  or  Morgan  Demigorgon,  or  my  brother,  or 
somebody,  to  prevent  my  eating  alone — a process 
absolutely  necessary  to  my  poor  wretched  digestion 
....  I am  never  C.L.  but  always  C.L.  and  Co.  He 
who  thought  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  preserve 
me  from  the  more  prodigious  monstrosity  of  being  never 
by  myself.  I forget  bed-time,  but  even  there  these 
sociable  frogs  clamber  up  to  annoy  me.  Once  a week, 
generally  some  singular  evening  that,  being  alone,  I 
go  to  bed  at  the  hour  I ought  always  to  be  a-bed;  just 
close  to  my  bedroom  window  is  the  club-room  of  a public- 
house,  where  a set  of  singers,  I take  them  to  be  chorus- 
singers  of  the  two  theatres  (it  must  be  both  of  them) 
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begin  their  orgies.  ...  All  T mean  by  this  senseless 
interrupted  tale  is  that  by  my  central  situation  I am 
a little  over-companied.  Not  that  I have  any  animosity 
against  the  good  creatures  that  are  so  anxious  to  drive 
away  the  harpy  solitude  from  me.  ...  I only  wish 
sometimes  I could  exchange  some  of  my  faces  and  voices 
for  the  faces  and  voices  which  a late  visitation  brought 
most  welcome,  and  carried  away,  leaving  regret,  but 
more  pleasure,  even  a kind  of  gratitude,  at  being  so 
often  favoured  with  that  kind  northern  visitation 
....  I have  scarce  room  to  put  in  Mary’s  kind  love 
and  my  poor  name, 

C.  Lamb. 

EXERCISES 
A • 

1.  Write  a letter  to  a friend  explaining  that  you  have 
been  ill,  that  you  are  now  convalescent,  and  asking  him 
to  come  and  see  you  some  afternoon. 

2.  Suppose  that  you  have  recently  gone  to  live  in 
another  town,  and  that  you  are  feeling  the  lack  of  your 
former  friends.  Write  to  a boy  or  girl  you  used  to  go 
to  school- with,  asking  for  news  of  them. 

3.  Explain  in  a letter  to  a friend  why  you  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  plans  made  with  him  for  a summer 
holiday. 

.4.  Write  a letter  of  thanks  to  a friend’s  mother  at 
whose  house  you  have  been  a guest  for  two  weeks. 
Mention  several  things  which  made  your  visit  par- 
ticularly pleasant. 

5.  A friend  has  recently  gone  to  a boarding-school  in 
Eastern  Canada.  Write  to  him  (or  her)  asking  questions 
about  the  school,  so  that  you  may  have  an  exact  idea 
of  the  life  there. 

6.  Now  suppose  you  are  the  friend  at  the  boarding- 
school.  Answer  the  above  letter. 
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7.  Write  to  a friend  describing  how  you  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

8.  You  have  recently  written  two  letters  to  a friend 
in  a neighbouring  town  with  whom  you  correspond 
fairly  regularly.  Neither  letter  has  been  answered. 
Write  a third  letter,  expressing  annoyance  or  anxiety. 

9.  Suppose  you  are  the  friend  who  failed  to  write. 
Answer  the  third  letter,  explaining  your  silence. 

10.  You  have  been  asked  to  a week-end  party  at  a 
friend’s  house.  Among  the  other  guests  is  a person  whom 
you  have  very  good  reason  to  dislike.  Decline  the 
invitation,  admitting  that  the  presence  of  this  person  is 
the  reason  for  your  non-acceptance,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  seem  rude  to  your  friend. 

11.  You  have  been  lent  a book  by  a friend,  who  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  story,  and  wishes  you  to  be 
so  also.  Write  and  explain  vjhy  you  found  the  book 
disappointing. 

12.  Write  a letter  of  thanks  to  an  old  friend  of  your 
mother’s  who  has  sent  you  a birthday  present  of  five 
dollars.  Tell  her  how  you  are  going  to  spend  the  money. 


B 

Write  suitable  answers  to  the  following  letters. 

1.  105  Bose  Avenue 

January  6,  1918 

Dear  Jim, 

I wish  I could  tell  you  how  much  I enjoyed  the  party 
at  your  house  last  night.  I haven’t  had  such  fun  for 
months.  But  in  coming  away  I made  a stupid  mistake. 
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How  it  happened  I don’t  know,  but  I arrived  home  with  a 
cap  and  a coat  which  don’t  belong  to  me.  Can  you  help 
me  to  find  the  owner  and  to  get  my  own  things  back? 
Have  you  had  any  enquiries?  The  coat  I have  here  is 
grey  and  the  cap  brown. 

I hope  the  blunder  won’t  cause  you  any  trouble, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Douglas  Hart. 

P.S.  What  about  skiing  some  day  next  week? 


2.  11046  82  Avenue 

Westport,  Alberta 
September  15,  1925. 

Dear  Alec, 

I had  all  my  plans  made  to  come  over  by  train  on 
Saturday  and  see  your  football  match.  But  at  the  last 
moment  father  had  to  leave  town,  and  he  asked  me  to 
stay  at  home.  Better  luck  next  time. 

Of  course  I heard  that  you  won,  and  that  it  was  a 
very  close  game.  I wish  you’d  write  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  How  was  the  ground?  Very  slippery?  Did 
the  new  quarterback  do  well?  How  did  it  feel  to  be 
captain?  What  are  your  chances  in  the  return  game? 
Were  any  of  your  people  hurt?  What  did  you  do  after 
the  game? 

Good  luck. 

Yours  ever, 

Fred  Kitely. 
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5.  National  Hotel 

Newton,  Alberta 
July  15,  1924. 

Dear  Jean, 

I’ll  come  on  Monday.  Which  is  the  best  train? 

There  is  one  difficulty  about  my  meeting  you.  How 
are  we  to  recognize  each  other?  I have  heard  so  much 
about  you  that  I feel  as  if  I knew  you  well,  but  I haven’t 
the  least  idea  what  you  look  like.  Write  and  tell  me 
exactly  where  you  will  be  standing.  You  might  wear 
some  badge  or  other. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Gwen  Hutton. 


4.  141  Valley  Road 

April  24,  1925. 

Dear  John, 

We’ve  rented  a cottage  at  the  lake  for  July  and 
August.  Can  you  come  and  stay  with  us  for  one  of 
these  months? 

Mother  is  asking  some  others,  so  that  there  may  not 
be  room  for  you  and  me  in  the  house,  but  I don’t  suppose 
you’ll  mind  living  in  a tent.  There’ll  be  fishing  and  boat- 
ing and  tennis.  If  we  get  bored,  we  can  pack  up  the 
tent  and  go  on  a hike  for  a few  days. 

Don’t  say  no. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Dunlop. 
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6. 


420  Eastwood  Drive 
February  18,  1926. 


Dear  Mary, 

We  are  having  a party  next  Friday  evening,  and  we 
want  you  to  come.  It  will  not  be  large  or  formal,  only 
about  twenty  of  us.  I think  you  will  know  most  of  them. 

Hoping  to  see  you  about  seven  o’clock. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edith  Simpson. 
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PART  II 
CHAPTER  I 
Oral  Composition 

Before  studying  this  chapter  review  what  was  said 
about  oral  composition  in  Part  1,  Chapter  3. 

1.  Fitting  the  Speech  to  the  Audience. — We  noticed  in 
an  earlier  chapter  that  a letter  should  be  suited  in  style 
and  matter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  speeches.  What  is  a good  speech 
under  certain  circumstances  may,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, prove  a failure.  The  nature  of  the  audience 
should  influence  the  language  of  the  speech,  the  choice 
of  subject,  and  the  method  of  treatment.  An  engineer 
might  interest  a group  of  boys  aged  10  and  11  by  a talk 
on  machinery,  but  he  would  certainly  not  succeed  if 
he  spoke  to  them  as  he  would  do  to  other  engineers. 
But  surely,  you  may  say,  nobody  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  make  such  a mistake.  Let  us  alter  the  case  a little. 
Suppose  you  are  a boy-scout  and  that  you  are  to  talk 
for  five  minutes  on  scouting  to  an  audience  of  boys 
who  are  not  scouts.  You  may  be  full  of  your  subject, 
but  your  audience  will  not  share  your  enthusiasm,  if 
you  forget  that  what  is  very  familiar  to  you  may  be 
strange  to  them.  If  you  take  for  granted  that  your 
hearers  understand  such  terms  as  troop,  patrol,  badge, 
first-class  scout,  and  so  on,  you  will  probably  fail  to 
interest  them. 

j A speaker,  then,  should  in  preparing  his  speech  ask 
himself  certain  questions:  What  do  my  audience  know 
about  this  subject?  What  points  can  I safely  take  for 
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granted?  What  points  are  likely  to  be  of  most  interest? 
What  parts  of  the  subject  are  likely  to  need  most  ex- 
planation? 

2.  Holding  the  Attention. — In  the  earlier  chapter  (Part 
I,  Chapter  3)  something  was  said  about  the  importance 
of  pronouncing  words  correctly  and  of  speaking  clearly. 
These  matters  cannot  be  over-stressed;  they  are  of  the 
first  importance.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  sound  of  your 
own  voice;  let  it  ring  out  clearly  and  crisply.  Do  not 
let  your  voice  drop  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  try 
to  avoid  awkward  pauses  which  have  to  be  filled  up 
with  '‘and-a”  and  “well-er,”  and  other  stop-gaps.  If 
you  are  uncertain,  for  a moment,  what  your  next  remark 
is  to  be,  have  the  courage  to  be  silent  until  your  un- 
certainty is  over. 

But  a good  speaker  is  not  content  merely  to  be  heard. 
He  tries  to  prevent  his  voice  from  becoming  monotonous. 
The  human  voice  is  a wonderful  instrument,  and, 
though  few  people  can  become  great  orators,  it  is  a mis- 
take not  to  get  what  you  can  out  of  your  voice.  A 
speech  delivered  in  a level  unchanging  tone  easily  be- 
comes monotonous.  Such  a speech  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  speaker  is  not  very  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  he  will  probably  lose  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
Enthusiasm  is  infectious,  and  easily  passes  from  speaker 
to  hearers;  but  lack  of  interest,  the  opposite  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  equally  catching. 

Gestures  were  mentioned  in  the  earlier  chapter  on 
oral  composition.  Better  do  without  them  if  they  are 
to  be  merely  stiff  mechanical  motions.  But,  if  you  are 
really  interested  in  what  you  are  saying  and  eager  to 
interest  others,  they  will  not  be  stiff.  By  appropriate 
gestures  you  can  illustrate  a description,  light  up  an 
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explanation,  or  enforce  an  argument.  In  our  ordinary- 
talk  -we  all  use  gestures  in  some  measure,  for  they  are  a 
valuable  and  natural  aid  to  speech.  There  is  no  reason 
for  doing  without  their  help  on  more  formal  occasions. 

3.  Directness  of  Speech. — “I  made  a speech  last  even- 
ing to  from  130  to  150,  almost  all  farmers,  and  most  men 
of  apparent  wealth  to  a certain  extent.  I have  seldom  been 
better  pleased  with  my  audience.  It  is  not  the  clapping 
and  huzzaing  that  I value  so  much  as  the  silent  attention, 
the  earnest  look  at  me  from  all  eyes  at  once,  and  then, 
when  the  point  is  concluded,  the  look  and  nod  at  each 
other,  as  if  the  parties  were  saying,  ‘Think  of  that!’  ” 

This  was  written  by  William  Cobbett,  who  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  rode  about  England  observing  con- 
ditions and  talking  to  the  farmers.  The  secret  of  his 
power  as  a speaker  was  very  largely  his  directness  of 
speech.  Plain,  downright,  clean  English  is  what  we 
should  aim  at  in  our  speeches.  It  is  more  clear  and  more 
forceful  than  elaborate  roundabout  English.  Do  not 
waste  time  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  with  idle  flowery 
phrases.  Come  to  grips  with  your  real  subject  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  end  your  speech  with  the  same  briskness. 

EXERCISES 

Make  speeches  on  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  Importance  of  Good  Roads.  2.  Common 
Mistakes  made  by  Campers.  3.  A Summary  of  some 
Story  you  have  Read.  4.  The  Most  Interesting  Piece 
of  News  in  the  Newspaper.  5.  What  this  Town  most 
Needs.  6.  Irrigation  (either  an  explanation  of  how  it 
is  done,  or  a defence  of  its  merits).  7.  Horse  versus 
Tractor.  8.  The  Life  of  some  Author  or  Historical 
Character.  9.  Compulsory  Athletics.  10.  Gardening. 
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11.  A Description  of  a Gang  of  Men  Paving  a Street. 

12.  How  to  Teach  a Dog  Tricks.  13.  A Visit  to  the 
Dentist. 


CHAPTER  II 
More  Grammar 

This  chapter  deals  with  some  more  grammatical 
matters  in  which  mistakes  are  commonly  made.  Before 
studying  it  review  Chapter  VII  in  Part  I,  and,  when 
you  have  done  that,  correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Such  a novel  would  have  to  be  changed  considerable 
before  it  could  be  made  into  a play.  2.  Some  people 
say  that  the  use  of  low-necked  dresses  are  injurious  to 
health.  3.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  village  learned  the 
art  of  stitching  furs  together,  so  that  they  would  not 
feel  the  cold.  4.  Why  should  anyone  enjoy  playing  a 
game  in  which  they  have  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again?  5.  I have  done  more  than  sleep  upon  it; 
I have  laid  awake  upon  it.  6.  The  old  lady  was  dressed 
in  a gown  which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  twenty  years, 
excepting  such  rays  as  had  stolen  through  the  chinks 
in  the  box  in  which  it  had  been  lain  by  during  the  whole 
time.  7.  Except  you  and  I there  is  hardly  anybody 
who  he  writes  to.  8.  Anybody  can  understand  that 
if  they  have  any  brains  at  all.  9.  That  was  made  by  a 
friend  of  mine  as  is  now  no  more.  10.  You  may  say 
what  you  like,  but  he  is  not  much  older  than  me. 
11.  They  all  agreed  that  no  matter  who  they  gave  it 
to,  it  was  not  to  be  him.  12.  He  ran  fast  and  steady, 
and  soon  overtook  the  other  lad  who  he  knew  to  be  the 
one  he  wanted.  13.  He  is  one  of  the  best  players  that 
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has  ever  been  at  the  school.  14.  The  boy  who  played 
goal  and  the  spectators  regarded  as  the  most  useful 
member  of  the  team  is  called  Jack.  15.  She  admitted 
that  she  had  been  cruel  to  the  child  who  she  knew  to  be 
in  a state  of  ill  health.  16.  Nobody  will  learn  to  write 
correctly  if  they  do  not  take  pains  to  correct  their 
errors.  17.  He  is  one  of  the  few  boys  who  has  been 
equally  successful  in  school  and  at  games.  18.  The  result 
of  the  delays  and  expenses  which  they  had  been  unable 
to  avoid  were  serious.  19.  The  other  day  I was  reading 
one  of  Burn’s  poems.  20.  Neither  of  the  men  had  their 
tools  with  them.  21.  The  committee  is  meeting  today 
and  will  probably  give  their  decision  on  the  matter. 
22.  I don’t  know  whether  John  or  she  are  telling  the 
truth. 


1.  Auxiliary  Verbs. — In  a sentence  such  as,  / shall  go, 
the  two  words  shall  go  form  what  is  called  a verb-phrase. 
Certain  verbs,  when  used  to  make  veij)-phrases,  are 
called  auxiliary  verbs.  Auxiliary  means  helping.  These 
verbs  help  other  verbs  to  express  a certain  meaning. 
In  the  example  above  shall  helps  go  to  express  an  action 
in  the  future. 

The  auxiliaries  which  give  most  trouble  in  English 
are  shall  and  will.  The  difficulty  is  that  shall  and  will 
do  not  merely  indicate  future  time.  They  also  express 
willingness,  desire,  or  determination.  They  are  not 
colourless  auxiliaries,  used  for  one  purpose  only. 


If  we  wish  to  express  mere  futurity,  we  should  use  the 
following : 


Assertions 


I shall  see 
Thou  wilt  see 
He  will  see 


We  shall  see 
You  will  see 
They  will  see 
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Questions 

Shall  I see?  Shall  we  see? 

Shalt  thou  see?  Shall  you  see? 

Will  he  see?  Will  they  see? 

When  we  wish  to  express  willingness,  desire,  or 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  the  correct 
forms  are: 

Assertions 

I will  see  We  will  see 

Thou  shalt  see  You  shall  see 
He  shall  see  They  shall  see 

Questions 

Shall  I see?  Shall  we  see? 

Wilt  thou  see?  Will  you  see? 

Shall  he  see?  Shall  they  see? 

I shall  see  = I am  going  to  see.  I may  or  may  not  wish 
to  see;  the  sentence  says  nothing  about  my  feelings  on 
the  matter. 

Right: — I shall  see  you  soon,  (simple  futurity). 

We  shall  be  glad  when  that  is  over,  (simple 
futurity) . 

I will  see  = I wish  to  see, . or  I am  willing  to  see. 

Right: — I will  help  you  if  I can.  (willingness  or  desire) . 

We  will  walk  a block  with  you.  (willing- 
ness or  desire.) 

You  will  see=  You  are  going  to  see. 

He  will  see=  He  is  going  to  see. 

Right: — You  will  see  me  soon. 

You  will  be  late. 

They  will  go  quickly. 

He  will  hurt  himself. 
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You  shall  see  = I am  resolved  that  you  shall  see. 

Right: — Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

He  shall  not  leave  this  room. 

They  shall  not  get  the  better  of  me. 

With  questions,  as  the  tables  given  above  show,  the 
usage  is  different  in  some  cases. 

Shall  I see  him?  = Am  I going  to  see  him? 

But  there  may  also  be  a suggestion  of:  Do  you  think 
1 ought  to  see  him?  If  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  extra 
meaning,  we  can  say:  Am  I going  to  see  him? 

It  is  wrong  to  use  will  in  such  a sentence. 

Will  I see  him?  = Do  I wish  to  see  him? 

You  are  supposed  to  know  your  own  wishes. 

Note  that  in  questions  in  the  second  person  the 
auxiliary  used  is  the  same  as  that  expected  in  the 
answer. 

Shall  you  see  him?  = Are  you  going  to  see  himf 

(The  answer  would  be,  I shall  see  him,  or  I shall  not 
see  him.) 

Will  you  see  himf  = Are  you  willing  to  see  himf 

(The  answer  would  be,  I will  see  him,  or  I will  not 
see  him.) 

EXERCISE 

Explain  the  shade  of  meaning  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences.  Point  out  whether  they  express  simple 
futurity  or  willingness,  desire,  and  so  on. 

1.  You  won’t  forget  me,  will  you?  2.  You  shall  go 
when  I give  the  word.  3.  He  will  never  regret  his 
generosity.  4.  He  shall  never  regret  his  generosity. 
5.  Shall  he  be  chosen,  or  not?  6.  We  shall  be 
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drenched  if  we  go.  7.  Do  you  think  I shall  be 
punished?  8.  I will  not  wait  here  much  longer.  9.  We 
will  be  reasonable  in  our  demands.  10.  They  shall  be 
sent  off  at  once.  11.  The  parcel  will  not  be  ready  till 
Tuesday.  12.  I will  walk  up  the  hill  with  you,  but  you 
shall  ask  no  questions.  13.  The  letter  will  be  posted 
this  afternoon.  14.  All  the  plants  in  the  garden  will 
die  when  the  frost  comes.  15.  “He  shall  be  sent  to 
prison  for  three  months,”  said  the  judge. 

The  general  rule  for  shall  and  will  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus; 

1.  To  express  simple  futurity  use  shall  in  the  first 
person;  will  in  the  second  and  third. 

2.  To  express  willingness  etc.  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  use  will  in  the  first  person;  shall  in  the  second 
and  third. 

Note  these  two  usages: 

1.  In  military  orders  and  official  communications 
will  is  commonly  used  in  place  of  shall  in  the  second  and 
third  persons. 

The  men  will  report  at  nine  o’clock. 

All  those  concerned  will  note  these  regulations. 

2.  When  willingness  is  expressed  by  an  adjective, 
I shall  is  correct. 

I shall  be  delighted  to  meet  her. 

I shall  be  charmed  to  join  the  party. 

The  idea  of  willingness  is  expressed  by  delighted  and 
charmed;  there  is  no  need  for  the  verb  to  express  it  also. 
Therefore  I shall  is  used  instead  of  I will. 
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2.  Should  and  Would. — Should  and  would  are  the  past 
tenses  of  shall  and  will.  The  general  rule  for  should 
and  would  is  the  same  as  that  for  shall  and  will. 

I shall  see  becomes  in  the  past  tense  I should  see. 
They  will  go  They  would  go. 

I will  do  my  share  I would  do  my  share. 

They  shall  not  refuse  They  should  not  refuse. 

The  rule  is: 

1.  To  express  simple  futurity  use  should  in  the  first 
person  and  would  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 

2.  To  express  desire,  willingness,  etc.  use  would  in 
the  first  person  and  should  in  the  second  and  third 
persons. 


EXERCISE 

Make  clear  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  I should  be  drowned  if  the  ice  broke.  2.  I should 
not  care  to  run  the  risk.  3.  I should  not  be  surprised 
if  he  never  came.  4.  I would  write  you  a longer 
letter  if  I had  time.  5.  They  should  delay  no  longer. 
6.  She  would  not  stay  here  if  she  had  her  choice.  7.  We 
would  not  protest  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

8.  You  would  not  be  pleased  if  that  really  happened. 

9.  Should  I overtake  him  if  I kept  up  this  pace? 

10.  Would  you  accept  the  offer  if  you  had  the  chance? 

11.  Would  you  lend  me  ten  dollars? 

3.  Indirect  quotation. — In  indirect  quotation  shall  and 
will  are  changed  to  should  and  would  if  the  sequence  of 
tenses  requires  the  change. 

fl  said,  “I  shall  not  be  home  before  eleven.” 

\l  said  that  I should  not  be  home  before  eleven. 
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jHe  said,  “I  shall  be  eighteen  tomorrow.” 

\He  said  he  should  be  eighteen  tomorrow. 

/You  said,  “I  shall  be  there  before  breakfast.” 

I^You  said  you  should  be  there  before  breakfast. 
fl  said,  “I  will  consent  to  that  arrangement.” 

\l  said  that  I would  consent  to  that  arrangement. 
/He  said,  “I  will  not  give  up  yet.” 

/He  said  that  he  would  not  give  up  yet. 

/You  said,  ”I  will  come  and  see  you  at  the  hospital.” 
/You  said  that  you  would  come  and  see  me  at  the 
hospital. 

4.  Conditional  Clauses. — In  conditional  clauses  should 
is  ordinarily  used  in  all  three  persons  to  express  simple 
futurity;  would  to  express  desire,  etc. 

If  they  should  ever  find  out,  I do  not  know  what  I 
should  do. 

If  I should  not  return,  open  this  letter. 

If  she  would  withdraw  her  opposition,  we  could 
go  ahead  with  the  scheme. 

I could  if  I would. 

Should  is  sometimes  used  in  all  three  persons  in  the 
same  sense  of  ought. 

I know  I should  not  do  that. 

You  shouldn’t  take  such  risks. 

He  should  behave  with  more  consideration  for  others. 

Would  is  sometircies  used  in  all  three  persons  to  express 
habitual  action  in  the  past. 

I would  go  to  the  same  spot  day  after  day. 

You  would  always  irritate  me  when  you  began  ask- 
ing questions. 

They  would  start  off  in  the  same  manner  every  day 
and  return  two  hours  later. 
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Note  that  I would  like  is  wrong  for  the  same  reason 
that  I will  he  glad  is  wrong.  No  misuse  of  would  is 
commoner  than  this. 

Right: — I should  like  to  travel. 

Wrong: — I would  like  to  travel. 

Right: — Should  you  like  to  travel? 

Wrong: — Would  you  like  to  travel? 

5.  Sequence  of  Tenses. — The  tense  of  the  verb  in  a de- 
pendent clause  is  generally  to  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  main  clause. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  sentence: 

I like  him  very  much. 

Now  make  this  into  a dependent  clause: 

I say  frankly  that  I like  him  very  much. 

The  verb  (say)  in  the  main  clause  is  in  the  present  tense, 
and  like  remains  unchanged. 

I said  frankly  that  I liked  him  very  much. 

The  change  from  say  to  said  necessitates  the  change 
from  like  to  liked. 

Liked  will  remain  if  we  say: 

I had  said  frankly  that  I liked  him  very  much. 

But  if  we  start  with : 

I liked  him  very  much  once. 

and  make  this  dependent  on  a clause  with  a verb  in  the 
past  tense,  we  get: 

I said  that  I had  liked  him  once. 

Of  course,  if  we  keep  the  exact  words  of  the  original  sen- 
tence; that  is,  if  we  use  direct  quotation,  the  tense  will 
not  be  changed: 

I said,  ‘T  like  him  very  much.” 

I said,  “I  liked  him  very  much  once.” 
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In  sentences  such  as  the  following  the  present  tense 
is  retained. 

Man  is  mortal. 

Two  and  two  make  four. 

He  did  not  need  to  tell  us  that  man  is  mortal. 

He  reminded  me  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

If  we  said:  He  reminded  me  that  two  and  two  made  four, 
there  is  a suggestion  that  perhaps  now  two  and  two  make 
five. 

A common  mistake  in  the  use  of  tenses  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  example: 

1.  Right: — He  entered  the  house. 

2.  Right: — He  entered  the  house,  and  I went  into  the 

garden. 

3.  Right: — He  had  entered  the  house  before  I went 

into  the  garden. 

4.  Wrong: — He  entered  the  house  before  I went  into 

the  garden. 

Had  entered  is  the  past  perfect  or  pluperfect  tense. 
It  is  used  in  order  to  express  that  an  action  has  been 
completed  by  some  past  time  to  which  it  is  referred.  The 
use  of  the  pluperfect  in  the  third  sentence  puts  the  act 
of  entering  the  house  further  back  in  time  than  my 
entering  the  garden. 

6.  Use  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood. — In  modern  English 
verbs  the  subjunctive  mood  has  almost  disappeared. 
By  the  great  majority  of  speakers,  and  by  many  writers, 
it  is  no  longer  used.  The  subjunctive  is,  however, 
worth  preserving.  It  affords  a neat  and  convenient 
way  of  expressing  fine  shades  of  meaning. 
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The  surviving  forms  of  the  subjunctive  are  as  follows: 

1,  Of  the  verb  to  be: 

(а)  be  for  all  persons  and  both  numbers  of  the  present 
tense; 

(б)  were  for  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the 
past  tense; 

(c)  wert  for  second  person  singular  (poetic  diction). 

2.  Of  the  verb  to  have: 

have  for  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense. 
S.  Of  all  other  verbs : 

third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  without  -s. 

Common  uses  of  the  subjunctive. 

1.  In  sentences  such  as  the  following,  expressing  wishes 
or  prayers: 

God  save  the  King! 

Heaven  help  us! 

I wish  the  uncertainty  were  over. 

2.  Curses,  such  as: 

Work  be  hanged! 

3.  In  concessions,  conditions,  etc.  the  subjunctive  is 
used  after  though  or  although  to  express  an  admission  or 
concession,  not  as  a fact  but  as  a supposition. 

Even  though  he  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  I shall  not  change 
my  mind. 

Though  he  come  tonight,  I will  tell  him. 

Though  he  were  to  give  all  I ask,  I could  not  forget. 

Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  between  such 
sentences  as  the  above  and  those  which  follow. 
Though  he  was  rude,  I forgave  him. 
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(This  is  not  a supposition;  he  was  actually 
rude). 

Though  he  comes  tonight,  I will  tell  him. 

(He  is  coming;  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  it). 

Jf..  After  if  and  unless  to  express  an  hypothesis,  not 
a fact.  This  usage  is  most  common  m if  ..  . were 
clauses. 

If  he  were  here,  all  would  be  well. 

If  I were  you,  I should  open  the  letter.. 

Unless  he  reply  soon,  I shall  act  without  him. 

6.  A few  sterotyped  formulae: 

Come  what  come  may. 

Far  he  it  from  me  to  interfere. 

7.  Pronouns  and  their  Antecedents. — Relative  pro- 
nouns take  the  person  and  number  of  their  antecedents. 
Who  is  not  a third-person  pronoun;  it  may  be  first, 
second,  or  third  person. 

I,  who  am  ten  years  older,  will  look  after  him. 

It  is  foolish  for  you,  who  are  still  far  from  well,  to 
go  out  in  the  rain. 

It  surprised  me  that  he,  v/ho  always  makes  so  many 
objections,  consented  so  quickly. 

I noticed  that  one  of  the  men  who  were  there  did 
not  stand  up.  {men,  not  one,  is  the  antecedent.) 
It  is  really  I who  deserve  the  credit. 

EXERCISES 

A. 

Pick  out  the  sentences  from  among  the  following  in 
which  shall,  will,  should,  or  would  is  incorrectly  used. 
In  the  other  sentences  show  the  shade  of  meaning  expressed 

by  shall,  will,  should  or  would. 
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1.  I am  but  a poor  man,  but  you  shall  have  my  all. 
2.  She  asked  him  if  he  would  do  her  a kindness.  3.  If 
she  could  get  the  money,  he  promised  that  he  would 
find  the  men.  4.  When  we  invited  them,  they  said  at 
once  that  they  would  like  to  go.  5.  Sometimes  he  would 
bait  the  trap  with  a piece  of  bacon.  6.  I will  be  glad  to 
go  with  you.  7.  Do  you  think  we  will  miss  the  train  if 
we  stay  here  fifteen  minutes  more?  8.  You  will  discover 
that  I am  right.  9.  Will  you  take  it  now  or  later? 
10.  They  should  be  ashamed  of  their  ignorance. 

B. 

Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  is  one  of  the  best  architects  that  has  ever 
worked  in  this  city.  2.  What  she  really  needs  is  one  of 
those  complete  changes  of  occupation  which  is  good  for 
everybody.  3.  To  me,  who  has  travelled  so  much,  the 
trip  was  not  very  interesting.  4.  He  is  generous  to  each 
of  the  men  who  helps  him.  5.  If  I was  you,  I would  go. 
6.  They  all  wished  that  Mary  was  there.  7.  It  seemed 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  go  on  telling  us  that  the 
earth  was  round.  8.  He  returned  to  the  house  he  lived 
in  ten  years  before. 


CHAPTER  III 
Sentence  Structure:  Unity 

1.  Unity  in  the  Sentence. — It  is  the  business  of  a sen- 
tence to  express  one  thought,  not  two  or  more  and  not  a 
mere  fraction.  If  a sentence  performs  this  duty,  it 
possesses  what  is  called  unity.  Anybody  can  see  the 
objection  to  a sentence  such  as  this: 
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The  Union  Jack  is  formed  by  a combination  of  the 
crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  and 
there  is  only  one  correct  way  of  flying  it. 

Here  are  two  statements  about  the  flag  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Yet  they  are  hitched 
together  into  a single  sentence.  There  are  two  distinct 
thoughts.  It  does  not  mend  matters  if  we  reduce  one 
of  the  statements  to  the  rank  of  a subordinate  clause: 

There  is  only  one  correct  way  of  flying  the  Union 
Jack,  which  is  composed  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick. 

It  is  true  that  now  the  statement  about  flying  the  flag 
has  been  made  more  prominent  than  the  other,  but  our 
attention  is  distracted  from  it  by  the  which  clause. 

This  is  not  much  better: 

The  Union  Jack,  composed  of  the  crosses  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  should  be  flown  only  in 
one  way. 

We  are  still  trying  to  make  a single  sentence  do  too 
much  work.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
make  two  sentences: 

The  Union  Jack  is  formed  by  a combination  of  the 
crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick. 
There  is  only  one  correct  way  of  flying  it. 

2.  £>ifficulties.-But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  when 
a sentence  possesses  and  when  it  lacks  unity.  In  other 
words,  it  IS  often  hard  to  be  sure  what  comprises  one 
thought.  Take  a sentence  such  as  the  following.  It 
is  about  an  old  English  traveller. 

In  Italy  he  saw  straw  hats  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
travelled  for  a while  with  a man  who  claimed  descent 
from  Marcus  Antonius. 
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The  sentence  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  unity. 
But  let  us  put  another  sentence  in  front  of  it. 

In  Italy  he  had  all  sorts  of  experiences.  He  saw- 
straw  hats  for  the  first  time,  and  he  travelled  for  a while 
with  a man  who  claimed  descent  from  Marcus  Antonius. 

We  feel  at  once  that  the  added  sentence  has  made  a 
difference.  The  first  sentence  gives  unity  to  the  second. 
The  second  sentence  no  longer  seems  to  be  speaking  of 
two  things  but  of  one,  namely,  varied  experiences. 
We  could  even  go  further  and  say: 

In  Italy  he  had  all  sorts  of  experiences.  He  saw 
straw  hats  for  the  first  time,  admired  the  churches  and 
canals  of  Venice,  marvelled  at  the  use  of  forks  at  meals, 
and  travelled  for  a while  with  a man  who  claimed  descent 
from  Marcus  Antonius. 

We  now  feel  not  only  that  the  sentence  has  unity,  but, 
indeed,  that  its  proper  business  is  to  include  miscel- 
laneous matters.  That  is  what  the  preceding  sentence 
promises  us.  This  means  that  the  unity  of  a sentence 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  paragraph  as  a 
whole. 

With  this  general  warning  we  may  go  on  to  consider 
the  chief  ways  by  which  unity  is  lost.  The  first,  thing 
to  understand  clearly  is  that  unity  has  nothing  to  do 
with  length.  A short  sentence  may  lack  unity;  a long 
sentence  may  have  it,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  Snippets. — Here  is  a series  of  short  sentences 
from  Reade’s  Cloister  and  the  Hearth: 

Denys  slowly  raised  his  crossbow.  He  levelled  it. 
He  took  a long  steady  aim.  Gerard  palpitated.  At 
last  the  crossbow  twanged.  The  hand  was  instantly 
nailed  with  a stern  jar  to  the  quivering  doorpost.  There 
was  a scream  of  anguish. 
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Each  of  these  sentences  has  unity.  Reade  uses  this 
string  of  short  statements  because  he  wishes  to  fasten 
our  attention  on  each  separate  movement  of  the  men. 
Each  little  incident  is  exciting  and  important  enough  to 
stand  alone  and  to  have  a sentence  to  itself. 

This  sort  of  writing  may,  however,  easily  become  a 
nuisance.  If  what  we  have  to  say  is  not  very  thrilling, 
it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  cut  it  up  this  way  into  snippets. 
For  example : 

He  went  out  for  a stroll.  He  walked  two  miles. 
Clouds  began  to  come  up.  He  turned  back.  He 
quickened  his  pace.  He  finally  ran.  His  hope  was  to 
escape  the  storm.  It  was  in  vain.  Soon  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  It  drenched  him. 

Such  a jerky  style  is  irritating.  There  is  not  enough 
matter  in  the  sentences.  Grammatically  they  are 
complete,  but  in  thought  they  are  poor  starved  things 
which  need  plumping  out.  This  defect  is  got  rid  of  if 
we  write: 

He  went  out  for  a stroll,  but,  when  he  had  walked  two 
miles,  clouds  began  to  come  up.  He  turned  back  and 
quickened  his  pace.  He  finally  ran,  in  hopes  of  escaping 
the  storm,  but  in  vain.  Soon  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents  and  drenched  him. 

4.  Too  Much  in  a Sentence. — The  other  way  to  lose 
unity  is  to  crowd  too  much  into  a single  sentence,  to 
load  it  too  heavily.  This  is  a very  common  fault. 
Notice  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  came  home. 

2.  He  came  home,  but  he  found  the  place  deserted. 

3.  He  came  home,  but  he  found  the  place  deserted, 

but  this  did  not  surprise  him. 

The  first  two  sentences  are  correct.  The  hut  in  the 
second  sentence  holds  the  two  parts  together.  But  in 
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the  third  sentence  the  second  6 clause  is  distinctly 
awkward.  We  are  trying  to  pack  in  too  much.  We 
should  write: 

He  came  home,  but  he  found  the  place  deserted. 
This,  however,  did  not  surprise  him. 

And  and  hut  are  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect. 
It  is  very  easy  to  go  on  adding  clause  to  clause  and 
forgetting  to  begin  another  sentence.  For  also  leads 
to  the  same  mistake: 

He  did  not  decide  at  once,  for  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
delay,  for  he  had  not  yet  received  the  letter. 

The  additional  matter  which  spoils  the  unity  of  the 
sentence  may  be  in  a subordinate  clause,  but  even 
there  it  is  objectionable.  For  example: 

Using  for  his  bed  the  front  seat  of  his  car,  which 
travelled  twenty-six  miles  for  each  gallon  of  gasoline, 
he  found  it  unnecessary  to  carry  a tent. 

The  important  statement  in  the  sentence  is  that  the 
traveller  did  without  a tent.  The  other  matter  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  and  should  be  omitted. 

EXERCISES 

(a)  Rewrite  the  following  passages  using  fewer  sentences. 
Preserve  unity  in  each  sentence. 

1.  My  friend’s  name  is  John.  One  day  I called  on 
him.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  He  was  not  alone 
He  was  talking  to  a man.  The  man  had  fiery  red  hair. 
I apologized  for  my  intrusion.  I was  about  to  withdraw. 
John  stopped  me. 

2.  He  brought  the  parcel  of  clothes.  They  were 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  The  cord  was  stout.  The 
address  was  untidily  written.  It  was  written  in  red 
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ink.  At  one  end  of  the  bundle  the  paper  was  torn. 
You  could  see  the  clothes. 

3.  They  started  off.  Their  pace  was  brisk.  They 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  frozen  pond.  Their  boots  were 
soon  off.  Then  they  put  on  their  skates.  The  hockey 
game  began. 

4.  He  picked  up  the  book.  He  looked  at  the  title. 
The  author  was  an  old  favorite.  The  book  had  just  been 
published.  He  sat  down.  He  cut  the  pages. 

(6)  Get  rid  of  the  breaches  of  unity  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  At  first  he  refused  to  go,  but  his  objections  were 
overcome,  but  then  another  difficulty  appeared. 

2.  He  went  to  the  station,  but  there  he  found  that  the 
train  had  been  delayed  by  snow,  and  so  he  was  not  able 
to  deliver  the  message. 

3.  You  are  now  twenty,  and  you  have  been  earning 
your  living  for  two  years,  and  so  why  should  you  care 
what  he  says? 

4.  Their  plans  had  to  be  changed,  for  the  sleighing 
party  did  not  take  place,  for  on  the  night  before  it  began 
to  thaw. 

5.  The  climb  was  hard,  but  the  view  made  them  forget 
their  tired  legs,  but  they  had  to  start  for  home  in  half 
an  hour. 

6.  During  the  meal  we  heard  a rubbing  against  the 
door,  and  soon  afterwards  there  was  a sound  of  scratch- 
ing, and  John  got  up  to  let  in  the  cat,  but  for  some  reason 
it  refused  to  enter. 

(c)  The  following  sentences  from  Robinson  Crusoe  all 
contain  too  much  matter.  Break  each  into  two  or  more 
sentences. 
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1.  No  joy  at  a thing  of  so  mean  a nature  was  ever 
equal  to  mine  when  I found  I had  made  an  earthen  pot 
that  would  bear  the  fire,  and  I had  hardly  patience  to 
stay  till  they  were  cold  before  I set  one  on  the  fire  again, 
with  some  water  in  it,  to  boil  me  some  meat,  which  it 
did  admirably  well;  and  with  a piece  of  a kid  I made 
some  very  good  broth,  though  I wanted  oatmeal  and 
several  other  ingredients  requisite  to  make  it  as  good  as 
I would  have  had  it. 

2.  Accordingly,  I dug  up  a piece  of  ground  as  well  as 
I could  with  my  wooden  spade,  and,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  I sowed  my  grain;  but,  as  I was  sowing,  it 
casually  occurred  to  my  thoughts  that  I would  not 
sow  it  all  at  first,  because  I did  not  know  when  was  the 
proper  time  for  it,  so  I sowed  about  two-thirds  of  the 
seed. 

3.  It  was  a great  comfort  to  me  afterwards  that  I did 
so,  for  not  one  grain  of  what  I sowed  this  time  came  to 
finything;  for,  the  dry  months  following,  the  earth  having 
had  no  rain  after  the  seed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisture  to 
assist  its  growth,  and  never  came  up  at  all  till  the  wet 
season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  sown. 

4.  I can  neither  tell  how  many  we  killed  nor  how  many 
we  wounded  at  this  broadside,  but  sure  such  a fright 
and  hurry  were  never  seen  among  such  a multitude; 
there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  their  canoes  split 
and  overset  in  all,  and  the  men  all  set  a-swimming: 
the  rest,  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  scoured  away  as 
fast  as  they  could,  taking  but  little  care  to  save  those 
whose  boats  were  split  or  spoiled  with  our  shot;  so  I 
suppose  that  many  of  them  were  lost ; and  our  men  took 
up  one  poor  fellow  swimming  for  his  life,  above  an  hour 
after  they  were  all  gone. 
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(d)  The  following  sentences  are  from  Banyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Divide  each  into  two  or  more  sentences. 

1.  They  went  then,  till  they  came  to  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  which  Mountains  belong  to  the  Lord  of 
that  Hill  of  which  we  have  spoken  before;  so  they  went 
up  to  the  mountains,  to  behold  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
the  vineyards  and  fountains  of  water;  where  also  they 
drank  and  washed  themselves,  and  did  freely  eat  of  the 
vineyards, 

2.  Well,  towards  evening  the  giant  goes  down  into  the 
dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had  taken  his 
counsel;  but  when  he  came  there,  he  found  them  alive, 
and  truly,  alive  was  all:  for  now,  what  for  want  of  bread 
and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the  wounds  they  received 
when  he  beat  them,  they  could  do  little  but  breathe. 

3.  At  this  his  relations  were  sore  amazed;  not  for  that 
they  believed  that  what  he  had  said  to  them  was  true, 
but  because  they  thought  that  some  frenzy  distemper 
had  got  into  his  head;  therefore,  it  drawing  towards 
night,  and  they  hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains, 
with  all  haste  they  got  him  to  bed;  but  the  night  was  as 
troublesome  to  him  as  the  day:  wherefore,  instead  of 
sleeping,  he  spent  it  in  sighs  and  tears. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Sentence  Structure:  Coherence 

1.  The  Difficulty  of  Saying  what  we  Mean. — A sen- 
tence is  not  much  use  unless  it  is  clear.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  exactly  what  we  mean,  to  make  a sentence  express 
just  what  we  wish,  no  more  and  no  less.  Few  things 
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are  more  carefully  written  than  the  laws,  and  yet  there 
are  frequent  disputes  in  the  law  courts  as  to  their  mean- 
ing. It  is  not  hard  to  find  even  in  good  writers  sentences 
which  are  confused  or  doubtful  in  meaning. 

Here  is  an  example  from  one  of  Richard  Steele’s 
essays : 

When  a man  considers  the  state  of  his  own  mind, 
he  will  find  that  the  best  defence  against  vice  is  pre- 
serving the  worthiest  part  of  his  own  spirit  pure  from 
any  great  offence  against  it. 

What  does  it  refer  to?  Even  after  reading  the  sentence 
a second  time  we  are  not  very  sure. 

An  idea  may  be  clear  in  your  mind,  but  that  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  so  when  you  utter  it  or  write 
it  down.  Remember  that  a reader  cannot  be  sure  what 
you  are  thinking.  He  has  to  go  chiefly  by  what  you  say. 
Of  course,  he  may  suspect  or  even  feel  certain  that  you 
have  not  said  what  you  intended.  He  may  even  be 
able  to  guess  at  your  real  meaning,  but  he  should  not 
have  to  try  guessing.  In  a sentence  such  as  this. 

He  went  up  to  him  on  the  street,  but  he  told  him 
that  he  must  not  write  to  him  again, 

the  writer  no  doubt  knows  to  which  of  the  two  men  the 
different  pronouns  refer,  but  how  are  we  to  know? 

2.  Why  Sentences  are  not  Clear. — There  are  many 
reasons.  We  may  not  have  the  right  words.  The 
following  sentence  is  confused  because  of  a wrong  word: 

^ A nearly  similar  thing  happened  the  other  day. 

Were  the  two  things  similar,  or  not?  The  writer  prob- 
ably meant  that  the  two  things  were  not  only  alike  but 
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were  almost  the  same.  He  should  have  said, 

A nearly  identical  thing  happened  the  other  day. 

Clearness  may  be  lost  by  a confusing  arrangement  of 
words,  or  by  a failure  to  show  the  relationship  between 
the  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  making  up  the  sentence. 
A sentence  may  be  obscure  because  of  something  awk- 
ward in  the  grammatical  construction.  The  omission 
of  a word  or  words  may  distort  or  conceal  the  meaning. 
Lastly,  a writer  may  write  in  a confused  way  because  he 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out  clearly  what  he 
wishes  to  tell  us.  His  mental  cloudiness  may  result  in 
any  or  all  of  the  above  faults. 

The  question  of  choosing  the  right  words  may  be  left 
for  a later  chapter.  About  the  other  matters  something 
will  be  said  here. 

3.  Coherence. — A well-knit  sentence  in  which  the 
parts  are  well  arranged  and  clearly  related  to  one  another 
is  called  coherent.  That  means  that  the  sentence  sticks 
together,  so  as  to  make  a neat,  well-shaped  whole. 
The  chief  causes  of  incoherence  are  faulty  reference, 
faulty  placing  of  modifiers,  and  change  in  grammatical 
construction. 

4.  Faulty  Reference. — Pronouns  and  participles  are 
the  troublesome  things  here.  They  cannot  stand  alone 
and  independent,  but  must  have  reference  to  some  other 
word.  That  reference  must  be  both  definite  and  particu- 
lar. What  this  means  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
sentences : 

(a)  I am  very  fond  of  skiing,  but  I cannot  manage 
them  very  well  on  a hill. 

(b)  He  told  the  boy  that  he  had  no  objection  to  his 
plans  as  long  as  they  did  not  involve  him  too  deeply. 
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In  (a)  the  pronoun  them  has  nothing  to  refer  to. 
The  word  skis  was  in  the  writer’s  mind,  but  it  is  not  in 
his  sentence.  The  reference  is  indefinite. 

In  (6)  the  trouble  is  with  him.  Does  it  refer  to 
he  or  to  hoy?  We  cannot  say.  The  reference  here 
is  not  particular. 

The  Dangling  Participle. — The  two  sentences  above 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  making  pronouns  refer  to 
definite  and  particular  words.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  participles.  The  following  sentence  shows  a common 
error : 

Being  dark  he  stumbled  over  a log. 

By  the  rules  of  grammar  being  belongs  to  he. 
He  is  the  subject  of  being  and  of  stumbled.  But, 
of  course,  we  know  that  the  man  did  not  stumble  be- 
cause he  was  dark,  but  because  the  night  was  dark. 
We  must  give  being  a subject,  or  change  the  sentence 
in  some  other  way. 

The  night  being  dark,  he  stumbled  over  a log, 
or 

In  the  darkness  he  stumbled  over  a log. 

The  fault  is  the  same  if  a preposition  precedes  the 
participle : 

After  looking  for  several  minutes  the  view  gradually 
faded. 

Looking  is  unattached.  Grammar  tells  us  that  it 
goes  with  view;  common  sense  tells  us  that  it  belongs 
to  a noun  or  pronoun  which  the  writer  has  failed  to  give. 
What  we  need  is: 
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After  he  had  looked  for  several  minutes,  the  view 
gradually  faded; 

or 

The  view,  after  being  visible  for  several  minutes, 
gradually  faded. 

Of  course,  if  the  participle  and  the  verb  have  the  same 
subject  there  is  no  difficulty  or  confusion. 

Leaving  the  path,  he  struck  across  the  fields. 
After  coming  to  the  cliff,  they  decided  to  turn  back. 

He  is  the  subject  of  leaving  and  of  struck. 

They  is  the  subject  of  coming  and  of  decided. 

^Faulty  Placing  of  Modifiers. — Modifying  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  should  be  so  placed  that  we  at  once 
see  what  they  modify.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  may  become  confused  or  doubtful. 
Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  caused  by  shifting  a 
single  word : 

I can  only  say  this. 

I can  say  only  this. 

Only  I can  say  this. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a Country 
Churchyard,  once  wrote: 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 

In  bearded  majesty  is  meant  to  modify  only  states- 
men; but,  if  we  hear  the  lines  read,  the  phrase  modifies 
dames  also.  Gray  intended  the  comma  after  dames 
to  separate  it  from  what  followed.  Only  a comma 
prevents  the  ladies  having  beards.  A sentence  which 
makes  nonsense,  if  we  fail  to  notice  a comma,  is  not  a 
well-made  sentence.  In  prose  we  should  write: 
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And  old  statesmen  in  bearded  majesty  appear,  and 
gorgeous  dames; 

or 

And  gorgeous  dames  appear,  and  old  statesmen  in 
bearded  majesty. 

Here  are  two  more  examples  of  the  same  fault: 

Here  the  traveller  can  rest  after  a journey  in  comfort. 

Does  this  mean  that  he  can  rest  after  a comfortable 
journey,  or  that  he  can  rest  in  comfort  after  a journey? 
The  phrase  in  comfort  is  so  placed  that  we  are  not  sure 
where  it  belongs. 

He  found  some  letters  in  the  drawer  which  he  had 
not  opened. 

What  was  unopened?  The  letters  or  the  drawer?  The 
writer  should  have  said: 

He  found  some  letters  in  the  unopened  drawer; 
or 

He  found  some  unopened  letters  in  the  drawer; 
or 

In  the  drawer  which  he  had  not  opened  he  found 
some  letters; 

or 

In  the  drawer  he  found  some  letters  which  he  had 
not  opened. 

QjChange  in  Grammatical  Construction. — The  sen- 
tence— He  read  the  book,  and  it  greatly  interested  him 
— is  needlessly  awkward.  The  subject  shifts  from  he 
to  it,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  the  change.  The  sentence 
would  run  more  simply  and  naturally  if  he  were  kept 
throughout  as  the  subject:  He  read  the  book  and  was 
greatly  interested. 
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Say  similar  things  in  the  sentence  in  a similar  way. 
Avoid  needless  changes  of  subject,  of  voice  and  tense 
in  the  verb;  avoid  awkward  combinations  of  noun  and 
adjective,  of  infinitive  and  participle,  and  so  on.  The 
name  of  this  principle  in  composition  is  parallel  con- 
struction. The  following  sentences  illustrate  its  appli- 
cation. The  first  version  in  each  case  is  faulty. 

1.  He  was  athletic  and  a scholar.  He  was  athletic 
and  scholarly,  or  He  was  an  athlete  and  scholar. 

2.  One  dark  night  a car  was  left  in  front  of  a theatre, 
and,  when  the  owner  returned,  he  found  that  it  was  gone. 

One  dark  night  a car  was  left  in  front  of  a theatre,  and, 
when  the  owner  returned,  it  was  gone. 

3.  The  deer  invariably  appeared  just  on  the  edge  of  a 
bank,  over  which  it  would  always  vanish,  and  no  trace 
could  be  found  of  it. 

The  deer  invariably  appeared  just  on  the  edge  of  a 
bank,  over  which  it  would  always  vanish,  leaving  no 
trace. 

4.  If  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  it  will  not  only 
cleanse  the  scalp,  but  has  an  invigorating  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  hair. 

If  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  it  will  not  only 
cleanse  the  scalp,  but  will  have  an  invigorating  effect 
on  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

5.  He  declared  his  disappointment  and  that  he  would 
not  try  again.  He  declared  that  he  was  disappointed  and 
that  he  would  not  try  again. 

6.  He  promised  his  help  and  to  bring  John. 

He  promised  to  help  and  to  bring  John. 
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7.  He  noticed  him  knock  at  the  door  and  that  he 
entered. 

He  noticed  him  knock  and  enter. 

He  noticed  that  he  knocked  and  entered. 

8.  He  was  observed  to  go  down  the  hill  and  then 
turning  off  to  the  right. 

He  was  observed  to  go  down  the  hill  and  then  to  turn 
off  to  the  right. 

7.  Conjunctions  and  Coherence. — The  wrong  use  of  a 
conjunction  affects  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Con- 
junctions are  not  mere  links.  They  not  only  join, 
but  they  also  indicate  the  relationship  between  the 
clauses  they  join. 

Co-ordinating  Conjunctions. — The  following  examples 
illustrate  their  chief  uses: 

(a)  One  clause  may  be  simply  added  to  another, 
without  there  being  any  break  or  turn  in  the  thought. 
Here  and  is  generally  used : 

It  is  dark,  and  the  road  is  rough. 

(tf)  One  clause  may  be  contrasted  with  another. 
We  then  use  but,  however,  or  nevertheless: 

It  is  dark,  but  the  road  is  good. 

(c)  The  clauses  may  express  alternatives. 

He  is  ill,  or  he  has  been  delayed. 

He  is  not  ill,  nor  does  he  show  any  signs  of  becoming 
so. 

(d)  One  clause  may  express  the  consequence  of  what 
is  said  by  the  other  clause. 

He  had  only  five  minutes  left;  therefore  he  began 
to  run. 
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(e)  Two  clauses  may  be  joined  hy  for. 

He  had  evidently  just  got  off  the  train,  for  he 
carried  a suitcase. 

For  introduces  the  speaker’s  reason  for  making  the 
preceding  statement.  The  second  clause  tells  us  not 
why  the  man  had  got  off  the  train,  but  why  the  speaker 
thinks  he  had  done  so. 

Subordinating  Conjunctions. — The  following  sentences 
illustrate  the  uses  of  subordinating  conjunctions: 

Noun  Clauses. 

He  said  that  he  would  go. 

That  he  was  set  on  going  became  clear. 

Adjective  Clauses. 

He  saw  the  place  where  the  man  had  fallen. 

The  time  came  when  he  had  to  assert  himself. 

Adverb  Clauses. 

(Time) — The  train  will  start  when  the  track  is  clear. 
(Place)— He  fell  where  he  stood. 

(Degree  or  Comparison) — He  is  taller  than  John  is. 
(Manner)— I cannot  do  it  as  he  does. 

(Cause  or  Reason)— He  did  it  because  he  was  tired. 
(Condition) — If  he  cannot  come  quickly,  he  had  better 
not  come  at  all. 

(Purpose  or  Result) — They  went  there  that  they  might 
see  for  themselves. 

(Concession) — He  would  not  retract  his  statement 
though  the  meeting  was  in  an  uproar. 

Common  Mistakes  in  Use  of  Conjunctions. — Use  of 
and  instead  of  hut: 
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Wrong: — They  were  fresh  at  starting,  and  they  were 
tired  on  their  return. 

Right: — They  were  fresh  at  starting,  but  they  were 
tired  on  their  return. 

Use  of  because  instead  of  for: 

He  had  evidently  just  returned  from  a journey 
because  he  carried  a bulging  suitcase. 

(This  means  that  it  was  the  suitcase  which  caused  him 
to  return.) 

Use  of  because  instead  of  that: 

Wrong: — The  reason  he  succeeded  was  because  he 
never  spared  himself. 

Right: — The  reason  he  succeeded  was  that  he  never 
spared  himself. 

Reason  is  a noun  and  must  be  explained  by  a noun 

or  by  a noun  clause. 

% 

Wrong  use  of  when  and  where: 

This  is  particularly  common  in  definitions. 

Wrong: — An  exception  is  when  a rule  is  broken. 
Right: — An  exception  is  the  breach  of  a rule. 

Wrong: — An  examination  is  where  the  students’ 
knowledge  is  tested. 

Right: — An  examination  is  a test  of  the  students’ 
knowledge. 

Like  is  a preposition  not  a conjunction. 

Right: — He  is  like  his  mother. 

Wrong: — He  acts  like  his  mother  does. 

Right: — He  acts  as  his  mother  does. 

Correlative  Conjunctions. — Conjunctions  used  in  pairs 
are  called  correlative  conjunctions. 
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Examples  are:  both — and 

either — or 
neither — nor 
not  only — but  also 

They  must  be  carefully  arranged  in  the  sentence. 

Wrong: — He  was  both  angry  at  her  and  at  me. 

This  position  of  both  leads  us  to  expect  that  some  word 
is  to  be  balanced  with  angry.  It  would  be  the  correct 
position  if  the  sentence  ran: 

He  was  both  angry  at  her  and  rude  to  me. 

But  her  and  me  are  the  words  to  be  balanced.  We 
should  therefore  shift  both,  and  write: 

He  was  angry  both  at  her  and  at  me. 

Wrong: — They  were  not  only  hostile  to  his  plan,  but 
also  to  any  other. 

Right: — They  were  hostile  not  only  to  his  plan,  but 
also  to  any  other. 

The  principle  of  parallel  construction,  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  should  be  observed  with  these 
correlative  conjunctions.  Generally  speaking,  if  an 
adjective  follows  the  first  of  the  pair,  an  adjective  should 
follow  the  second;  if  a noun  follows  the  first,  let  a noun 
follow  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Wrong: — He  is  either  mistaken  or  a liar. 

Right: — He  is  either  mistaken  or  lying. 

Wrong: — She  is  neither  tall  nor  an  athlete. 

Right: — She  is  neither  tall  nor  athletic. 

Wrong: — He  forgot  not  only  the  dates  of  the  battles, 
but  also  where  they  were  fought. 

Right: — He  forgot  not  only  the  dates  of  the  battles, 
but  also  the  names. 
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Right: — He  forgot  not  only  when  but  also  where  the 
battles  were  fought. 

8.  Clearness  Injured  by  Omissions. — An  omission  of 
a word  or  words  often  confuses  or  alters  the  meaning. 
This  is  especially  common  with  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions. 

Toronto  is  closer  to  Montreal  than  Quebec. 

This  may  mean  that  Toronto  is  closer  to  Montreal  than 
Quebec  is,  or  that  Toronto  is  closer  to  Montreal  than  to 
Quebec.  We  should  write: 

Toronto  is  closer  to  Montreal  than  to  Quebec, 
or 

Toronto  is  closer  to  Montreal  than  Quebec  is. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  those 
days  and  our  own  is  the  punishment  of  crime. 

The  punishment  is  not  the  difference;  it  is  an  example 
of  the  difference.  We  should  say: 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  those 
days  and  our  own  is  in  the  punishment  of  crime. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  effort  was  a failure,  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since. 

If  “nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since”  is  a noun  clause 
parallel  to  “that  the  effort  was  a failure,”  it  should  be 
preceded  by  “that.” 

Even  the  omission  of  the  may  alter  the  meaning: 

(а)  I met  the  organizer  and  leader  of  the  movement. 

(б)  I met  the  organizer  and  the  leader  of  the 
movement. 

In  (a)  organizer  and  leader  refer  to  the  same  man. 

In  (6)  organizer  and  leader  refer  to  different  people. 
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9.  Faulty  Comparisons. — Sentences  expressing  com- 
parisons are  often  very  carelessly  written.  Remember 
what  it  is  you  are  comparing. 

Wrong: — The  amusements  of  the  rich  were  like  the 
lower  classes. 

Right: — The  amusements  of  the  rich  were  like  those 
of  the  lower  classes. 

Wrong: — Their  houses  were  spotless,  but  their  manners 
were  no  better  than  other  people. 

Right: — Their  houses  were  spotless,  but  their  manners 
were  no  better  than  those  of  other  people 
(or,  than  other  people’s). 

Wrong: — I am  annoyed  at  having  to  call  on  her 
sister,  who  probably  cares  no  more  about 
seeing  me  than  I do. 

Right: — I am  annoyed  at  having  to  call  on  her  sister, 
who  probably  cares  no  more  about  seeing 
me  than  I do  about  seeing  her. 

EXERCISES 

A. 

Explain  why  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  not 
as  clear  or  coherent  as  it  might  he;  then  rewrite  it. 

7^1.  Mrs.  Munro  is  out  again  after  being  confined  to 
her  home  for  several  days  to  the  delight  of  her  friends. 

2.  At  the  age  of  five  in  1815  William’s  father  died,  and 
the  next  year  his  mother  sent  him  to  school  in  England. 

3.  I travelled  over  rough  roads  a distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  to  see  a friend  of  mine  before  he  left  the  school, 
which  filled  up  a week-end: 
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'^4.  The  Congress  finally,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 


adopted  a resolution  reaffirming  its  faith  in  the  policy 
of  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  British,  but  refraining 
from  violence  as  advocated  by  the  leader  Gandhi,  who 
had  been  in  prison  for  some  time,  terming  this  the  only 
method  to  win  self-government. 

Thus,  although  each  day  we  find  greater  improve- 
pients  in  our  doctors  and  their  skill,  yet  we  must  say 
that  it  has  been  steadily  doing  this  for  hundreds  of  years. 

ffi  Browning  was  very  religious  but  not  any  particular 
one. 


t7.  In  the  church  he  saw  the  supposed  serpent  of 
rass  that  Moses  made  in  the  wilderness,  but  he  did  not 
consider  this  true. 

8.  If  the  wallet  of  the  traveller  seemed  rather  lean, 
he  was  told  to  look  for  other  quarters,  but  if  well  filled 
the  unsuspecting  guest  was  frequently  robbed  by  men 
in  league  with  the  inn-keeper. 

9.  On  entering  the  room  the  blinds  were  pulled  down. 

>^[40.  After  fishing  for  several  days  the  weather  seemed 
about  to  change. 

11.  She  left  her  native  country  three  years  ago  when 
her  husband  died  and  emigrated  to  Canada. 

12.  He  is  fond  of  the  climate,  especially  September 
and  October. 

4. 13.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  preserve  the  old 
fort  ruins  on  the  property  and  also  of  the  human  bones 
which  will  no  doubt  turn  up  when  the  land  is  ploughed. 

^ 14.  He  employed  a useful  device,  that  of  getting  the 

man  talking  about  himself  and  then  to  appear  interested. 

15.  Cheating  is  when  you  break  the  rules. 
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y 16.  I like  the  story,  and  the  reason  is  because  of  its 
simple  plot. 

17.  He  is  working  now  for  the  other  people;  they  did 
not  pay  him  enough. 

18.  I was  then  told  that  work  was  stopped  for  the  day, 
at  the  same  time  ordering  me  to  unharness  and  feed  the 
horses. 

19.  Many  fields  of  work  are  open  to  him — engineering, 
botany,  geology,  chemistry — all  well-paid  positions. 

20.  I wish  to  describe  an  incident,  which,  had  it  not 
happened,  I should  not  nov/  be  alive. 

^ 21.  Informing  him  I could  not  do  it,  he  said  it  was 
never  too  late  to  learn. 

22.  She  asked  if  I should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  the 
house,  and,  readily  accepting  her  offer,  she  showed  me 
through. 

23.  Being,  however,  eager  for  pleasure  and  wishing  to 
enter  the  army,  his  father,  who  designed  him  for  his 
own  profession,  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  a military 
life. 

24.  A well-bound  book  is  when  the  cover  is  neat  and 
strong. 

25.  “It  contained  a v/arrant  for  conducting  me  and 
my  retinue  to  Traldragdubb  or  Trildrogdrib,  for  it  is 
pronounced  both  ways,  as  near  as  I can  remember,  by 
a party  of  ten  horse.” — (Gulliver’s  Travels). 

26.  Detectives  were  specially  employed  to  watch  the 
actions  of  the  suspected  men  from  places  where  they 
could  not  be  seen. 
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B. 


Write  sentences  defining  each  of  the  following. 
Avoid  sentences  of  this  kind:  Excitement  is  when  . . 


1.  Emphasis. — Emphasis  comes  from  a Greek  word 
meaning  appearance.  The  object  of  emphasis,  in  a 
sentence  as  in  a paragraph,  is  to  make  the  thought  show 
up  sharply.  A sentence  may  have  unity  and  coherence, 
and  yet  be  dull  and  uninteresting;  if,  however,  it  is 
emphatic  it  catches  our  attention  and  shows  us  at  once 
which  things  are  important.  If  you  have  read  Nicholas 
Nickelby,  yon  will  not  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Nickelby’s 
speeches.  Here  is  one  of  them: 

I recollect,  when  your  poor  papa  and  I came  to  town 
after  we  were  married,  that  a young  lady  brought  me 
home  a chip  cottageTbonnet,  with  white  and  green 
trimming  and  green  persian  lining,  in  her  own  carriage, 
which  drove  up  to  the  door  full  gallop; — at  least,  I am 
not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  her  own  carriage  or  a 
hackney  chariot,  but  I remember  very  well  that  the  horse 
dropped  down  dead  as  he  was  turning  round  and  that 
your  poor  papa  said  he  hadn’t  had  any  corn  for  a fort- 
night. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  this  sentence  most 
lacks — unity,  clearness,  or  emphasis.  It  is  a jumble  of 


1.  Excitement 

2.  Amusement 

3.  Punctuality 
If.  Detour 


6.  Romance 


6.  Speed 

7.  Rhyme 

8.  Blank  Verse 

9.  Unselfishness 

10.  Courage 


CHAPTER  V 


Sentence  Structure:  Emphasis. 
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all  sorts  of  things,  tumbled  into  the  sentence  just  as  they 
happened  to  come  into  Mrs.  Nickelby’s  disorderly  mind. 
There  is  no  unity;  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  is 
not  made  clear;  nothing  is  made  to  stand  out  above  the 
rest. 

2.  How  to  Make  a Sentence  Emphatic. 

(a)  Arrangement. — The  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
sentence  helps,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  it  clear.  It 
may  also  help  to  make  it  emphatic. 

A child  staring  at  a passing  train  looks  with  most 
interest  at  the  engine  and  at  the  last  car.  A reader  or 
a hearer  pays  most  attention  to  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a sentence.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  try  and 
put  the  interesting  things  in  those  places,  and  to  tuck 
away  into  the  middle  words  and  phrases  of  less  im- 
portance. 

For  example:  The  amusements  of  a century  ago  were 
varied,  to  say  the  least. 

The  words  which  matter  most  here  are  amusements, 
varied,  and  a century  ago.  The  phrase  to  say  the  least 
does  not  deserve  to  stand  at  the  end.  It  hardly  counts, 
and  yet  it  is  forced  on  our  attention.  The  sentence  is 
more  emphatic  when  re-arranged : 

The  amusements  of  a century  ago  were,  to  say  the 
least,  varied, 

or 

A century  ago  amusements,  were,  to  say  the  least, 
varied, 

or  (if  we  wish  to  put  more  stress  on  amusements) 

A century  ago  they  had,  to  say  the  least,  varied 
amusements. 
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It  is  clear  from  such  an  example  that  order  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  emphasis.  As  we  shift  the  words, 
we  alter  the  emphasis.  If  we  write: 

The  lecture  was  deadly  dull,  in  my  opinion, 

we  may  do  so  because  we  wish  to  emphasize  in  my 
opinion.  We  may  mean  that  other  people  perhaps 
found  the  lecture  interesting,  but  that  that  was  not  my 
experience.  But  very  often  such  phrases  as  in  my 
opinion  are  allowed  to  stand  at  the  beginning  or  end 
merely  because  the  writer  has  forgotten  to  dispose  of 
them  elsewhere.  The  end  of  a sentence  is  more  often 
carelessly  wasted  in  this  way  than  the  beginning.  If, 
in  the  above  sentence,  the  dullness  of  the  lecture  is  the 
thing  to  be  insisted  on,  we  should  write: 

The  lecture,  in  my  opinion,  was  deadly  dull. 

Here  are  some  more  examples.  Note  how  in  each 
case  the  second  version  of  the  sentence  is  the  more 
emphatic. 

He  was  puzzled,  but  not  afraid  for  a moment. 

He  was  puzzled,  but  not  for  a moment  afraid. 

I liked  Tom  best  of  all  our  visitors. 

Of  all  our  visitors  I most  liked  Tom. 

We  cannot  deny  that  we  have  failed  in  spite  of  our 
efforts. 

We  cannot  deny  that,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  we 
have  failed. 

In  aiming  at  emphasis  we  must  not  take  too  great 
liberties  with  the  order  of  the  words.  The  usual  arrange- 
ment in  English  is — subject,  verb,  object  or  predicate. 
Too  violent  a departure  from  this  order  may  dislocate 
the  sentence.  Sentences  such  as  the  following  are 
generally  to  be  avoided : 
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Him  we  must  leave  for  the  present. 

What  the  law  commands  do. 

Your  words,  let  them  be  few  and  well  chosen. 
Clear  it  is  that  he  is  mistaken. 

Of  course,  such  sentences  are  good  occasionally.  The 
point  is  that  they  should  not  be  used  too  often.  You 
should  not  make  your  reader  feel  that  you  are  straining 
after  emphasis. 

Climax. — Order  is  especially  important  in  sentences 
such  as  the  following: 

They  were  uncomfortable,  lonely,  and  starving. 

Here  we  have  a series  of  words  each  more  important  than 
the  one  before.  It  is  important  to  arrange  them  in  an 
ascending  scale.  This  figure  of  speech  is  called  climax. 
If  we  say: 

They  were  starving,  uncomfortable,  and  lonely, 

the  reader  feels  that  uncomfortable  and  lonely  have  lost 
all  their  force.  They  seem  insignificant  after  starving. 

The  same  rule  applies  when  the  series  is  made  up, 
not  of  single  words,  but  of  phrases  or  clauses,  as  for 
example : 

The  hour  was  late;  a storm  was  about  to  burst, 
and  they  were  hopelessly  lost. 

(&)  Grammatical  Subordination. — Generally  speak- 
ing, a main  clause  is  more  emphatic  than  a subordinate 
clause.  Therefore  it  is  usually  better  to  put  the  im- 
portant things  into  the  main  clause. 

(а)  As  John  crossed  the  road,  he  noticed  the  man. 

(б)  John  was  crossing  the  road  when  he  noticed  the 


man. 
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In  (a)  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  he  noticed  the 
man. 

In  (5)  the  emphasis  is  shifted  to  John  was  crossing  the 
road. 

Notice  this  same  shift  in  the  following  pairs  of  sentences: 

(а)  I met  an  Englishman,  who  told  me  about  the 
trouble. 

(б)  I heard  of  the  trouble  from  an  Englishman  I met. 

(а)  He  made  me  an  offer  which  I was  rash  enough 
to  accept. 

(б)  I was  rash  enough  to  accept  the  offer  he  made. 

(a)  After  I had  been  only  two  hours  in  bed,  I had  to 
get  up  again. 

(b)  I had  been  only  two  hours  in  bed  when  I had  to 
get  up  again. 

(а)  In  the  quarrel  which  followed  blows  were  struck 
on  both  sides. 

(б)  A quarrel  followed,  in  which  blows  were  struck 
on  both  sides. 

(c)  Space. — Do  not  let  minor  things  in  the  sentence 
fill  too  much  space.  If  they  are  allowed  to  take  up  too 
much  room,  they  distract  us  from  things  which  are  of 
more  concern.  Give  the  important  things  all  the  space 
they  need  to  make  them  stand  out  clearly. 

To  do  this  well  is,  as  somebody  whom  I met  the 
other  day  agreed,  not  easy. 

The  statement.  To  do  this  well  is  not  easy,  is  blurred  by 
the  subordinate  clause. 

Sometimes  by  using  a few  more  words  you  can  add 
greatly  to  the  emphasis  of  a sentence.  You  can  by  this 
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device  single  out  the  thing  you  wish  to  impress  on  the 
reader. 

He  passed  only  his  childhood  in  Canada. 

Childhood  and  Canada  bear  about  the  same  emphasis 
here.  Perhaps  Canada,  because  it  ends  the  sentence, 
is  slightly  more  prominent.  But,  supposing  childhood 
is  the  word  we  wish  to  emphasize,  we  can  effect  this  by 
a change  in  order: 

Only  his  childhood  was  passed  in  Canada. 

Or  we  can  do  it  this  way: 

He  passed  his  childhood,  but  only  his  childhood,  in 
Canada. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  Canada: 

It  was  in  Canada  he  passed  his  childhood, 
or 

It  was  in  Canada,  not  in  England,  he  passed  his 
childhood. 

English  is  a very  free  flexible  language.  Notice  how 
easily  the  emphasis  is  moved  about  in  the  following 
sentences : 

He  wrote  an  exciting  book. 

It  was  he  who  wrote  the  exciting  book. 

It  was  he,  not  the  other  author,  who  wrote  the 
exciting  book. 

That  was  an  exciting  book  which  he  wrote. 

That  book  which  he  wrote  was  exciting. 

Make  all  the  words  work. — If  space  is  important,  it 
is  obvious  that  words  which  fill  space  should  earn  their 
right  to  do  so,  that  they  should  do  their  share  of  the 
work  of  the  sentence.  A few  idle  words  deaden  a whole 
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sentence.  They  may  be  idle  in  that  they  add  nothing 
to  the  meaning;  or  what  they  say  might  be  more  briefly 
expressed. 

I find  this  task  irksome  to  do. 

The  words  to  do  are  of  no  use.  They  add  nothing,  and 
they  fill  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  sentence. 
When  we  write:  I find  this  task  irksome,  the  sentence 
becomes  at  once  more  brisk.  The  words  enclosed  in 
parentheses  in  the  following  sentences  are  open  to  the 
same  criticism: 

They  robbed  people  not  for  the  money  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  excitement  (which  they  obtained). 
Just  after  we  had  started  (on  our  way)  we  had  a 
puncture. 

These  ways  of  gaining  emphasis  may  be  briefly  summed 
up: 

1.  Do  not  hide  important  matters  in  the  middle  of  the 

sentence. 

2.  Put  the  things  that  matter  most  in  the  main  clause. 

3.  Give  space  to  the  things  which  deserve  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  things  which  count  in  making 
a sentence  emphatic.  But  here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  structure  or  build  of  the  sentence  in  its  relation 
to  emphasis.  Fresh  vivid  words  contribute  greatly  to 
the  force  and  life  of  a sentence,  but  the  choice  of  words 
is  not  a matter  of  sentence  structure. 

3.  Wrong  Methods. — Some  bad  ways  of  trying  for  em- 
phasis are  very  common  and  are  worth  avoiding. 

A weak  limp  sentence  does  not  become  strong  and 
interesting  because  it  ends  with  an  exclamation  mark. 
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Do  not  underline  words  which  you  wish  the  reader 
to  notice.  When  you  do  that,  you  confess  that  you  do 
not  know  how  else  to  command  your  reader’s  attention. 

Do  not  use  extravagant  noisy  words. 

EXERCISES 

(a)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  make  them 
more  emphatic. 

1.  Sport  is  being  commercialized  to  some  extent. 

2.  The  success  of  such  men  is  due  to  their  youth  perhaps. 

3.  I can  hardly  see  a dozen  yards  ahead  of  me.  4.  Some 
change  was  bound  to  come  soon,  as  we  have  said. 
5.  I saw  with  surprise  that  his  finger  was  bleeding,  when 
I handed  him  the  cup.  6.  From  no  other  point  does  the 
city  look  as  well  as  from  here,  though  some  of  the  other 
views  are  interesting.  7.  The  value  of  such  training  is 
evident  enough,  I think.  8.  Both  men  and  women 
suffered  terrible  hardships  in  many  cases.  9.  The  print 
was  very  small,  however.  10.  The  one  thing  certain 
is  that  the  plan  is  unpractical,  he  says.  11.  The  in- 
cidents which  took  place  on  the  journey  were  many. 

12.  The  wearing  of  too  heavy  or  too  light  clothes  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  person  concerned. 

13.  The  government  has  placed  restrictions  on  hunting 
because  it  fears  certain  kinds  of  birds  may  become  extinct 
if  measures  are  not  taken  to  protect  them.  14.  The 
railway  station  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  our  city  has, 
as  far  as  making  a favourable  impression  on  travellers 
is  concerned. 

{b)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  shift  the 
emphasis  from  where  it  now  rests  to  some  other  part  of 
the  sentence.  Rewrite  each  sentence  in  two  different  ways. 
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1.  When  I looked  at  him  it  was  with  dismay.  2.  The 
man  was  standing  at  the  corner  when  they  told  him  about 
the  accident.  3.  It  was  with  the  hammer  that  he  hurt 
his  thumb.  4.  While  he  was  climbing  the  fence,  he 
dropped  the  book.  5.  Lower  than  that  he  will  not  get. 
6.  The  news  of  his  election  came  at  nine  o’clock.  7.  The 
proof  of  his  greatness  lies  in  this  fact.  8.  Nobody  denies 
that,  though  at  times  he  acts  queerly,  he  is  very  shrewd. 
9.  Of  his  mistakes  I shall  not  say  much.  10.  By  degrees, 
however,  I came  to  know  him.  11.  I thought  the 
pictures  were  ugly  in  that  room.  12.  He  ran  a great 
risk  when  he  jumped  into  the  water. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Different  Uses  of  the  Paragraph 

Review  the  chapters  on  paragraph  structure  in  Part 
I,  and  then  do  the  following  exercises: 

1.  Where  were  the  Conqueror’s  three  sons,  that  they 
were  not  at  their  father’s  burial?  Robert  was  lounging 
among  minstrels,  dancers,  and  gamesters,  in  France  or 
Germany.  Henry  was  carrying  his  five  thousand  pounds 
safely  away  in  a convenient  chest  he  had  got  made. 
William  the  Red  was  hurrying  to  England,  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  royal  treasure  and  the  crown. 

What  is  the  topic  sentence?  Is  it  a good  one?  Why? 
What  device  is  used  to  give  emphasis  to  the  paragraph? 
Why  is  it  a suitable  device  in  this  paragraph?  Add  a 
summarizing  sentence. 

2.  The  young  cavalier  we  have  so  often  mentioned  had 
probably  never  yet  approached  so  near  the  person  of 
his  Sovereign  and  he  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  line 
of  warders  permitted,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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present  opportunity.  His  companion,  on  the  contrary, 
cursing  his  imprudence,  kept  pulling  him  backwards, 
till  Walter  shook  him  off  impatiently,  and  letting  his 
rich  cloak  drop  carelessly  from  one  shoulder;  a natural 
action,  which  served,  however,  to  display  to  the  best 
advantage  his  well-proportioned  person.  Unbonneting 
at  the  same  time,  he  fixed  his  eager  gaze  on  the  Queen’s 
approach,  with  a mixture  of  respectful  curiosity,  and 
modest  yet  ardent  admiration,  which  suited  so  well 
with  his  fine  features,  that  the  warders,  struck  with 
his  rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  suffered  him  to 
approach  the  ground  over  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass, 
somewhat  closer  than  was  permitted  to  ordinary  spec- 
tators. Thus  the  adventurous  youth  stood  full  in 
Elizabeth’s  eye — an  eye  never  indifferent  to  the  ad- 
miration which  she  deservedly  excited  among  her  sub- 
jects, or  to  the  fair  proportions  of  external  form  which 
chanced  to  distinguish  any  of  her  courtiers.  Accordingly, 
she  fixed  her  keen  glance  on  the  youth,  as  she  approached 
the  place  where  he  stood,  with  a look  in  which  surprise 
at  his  boldness  seemed  to  be  unmingled  with  resentment, 
while  a trifling  accident  happened  which  attracted  her 
attention  towards  him  yet  more  strongly.  The  night  had 
been  rainy,  and  just  where  the  young  gentleman  stood, 
a small  quantity  of  mud  interrupted  the  Queen’s  passage. 
As  she  hesitated  to  pass  on,  the  gallant,  throwing  his 
cloak  from  his  shoulder,  laid  it  on  the  miry  spot,  so  as 
to  ensure  her  stepping  over  it  dry-shod.  Elizabeth  looked 
at  the  young  man,  who  accompanied  this  act  of  devoted 
courtesy  with  a profound  reverence  and  a blush  that 
overspread  his  whole  countenance.  The  Queen  was 
confused,  and  blushed  in  her  turn,  nodded  her  head, 
hastily  passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her  barge  without 
saying  a word. 

Pick  out  the  words  and  phrases  in  this  paragraph 
which  link  sentence  to  sentence. 

3.  He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A 
troop  of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after 
him,  and  pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs,  too, 
not  one  of  which  he  recognized  for  an  old  acquaintance^ 
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barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very  village  was  altered ; 
it  was  larger  and  more  populous.  There  were  rows  of 
houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  those  which 
had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had  disappeared.  Strange 
names  were  over  the  doors — strange  faces  at  the  windows 
— everything  was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him; 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around 
him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his  native 
village,  which  he  had  left  but  the  day  before.  There 
stood  the  Kaatskill  mountains — there  ran  the  silver 
Hudson  at  a distance — there  was  every  hill  and  dale 
precisely  as  it  had  always  been.  Rip  was  sorely  per- 
plexed. '‘That  flagon  last  night,”  thought  he,  “has  addled 
my  poor  head  sadly!” 

Write  a title  for  this  paragraph. 

Analyze  the  arrangement  of  the  details.  Why  is  the 
order  natural  and  effective? 

Write  a paragraph  of  about  the  same  length  as  this, 
describing  the  return  of  a man  to  a familiar  place  and 
his  recognition  of  things  he  used  to  know. 

Write  paragraphs  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  lines 
inlength  using  the  following  as  topic  sentences: 

1.  He  was  the  best  talker  I ever  heard.  2.  Machinery 
has  changed  our  way  of  living  very  greatly.  3.  It  is 
sometimes  right  to  tell  a lie.  4.  He  told  me  why  he  had 
not  returned.  5.  If  he  had  been  there  everything  would 
have  been  different.  6.  The  whole  scene  changed  in  a 
moment.'  7.  I do  not  agree  with  jmu  when  you  say  he 
is  selfish.  A heavy  snowfall  had  transformed  the 
landscape.  9.  I gave  him  four  reasons  for  my  decision. 
10.  Nobody  could  have  looked  more  disgusted. 

6.  Write  paragraphs  to  which  the  following  sentences 
will  form  suitable  conclusions: 
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1.  And  that  is  why  I never  went  back.  2.  I know 
better  now;  I’ve  had  my  lesson.  3.  We  often  tried  again, 
but  it  was  never  as  exciting  as  it  had  been  the  first  time. 

4.  Nobody  knew  how  he  had  found  out,  and  he  refused 
to  explain.  5.  That  is  how  she  cured  herself  of  the  habit. 
6.  Do  you  wonder  now  that  I admire  him?  7.  Most 
men,  I think,  would  call  that  a successful  life.  8.  He 
stood  silent.  9.  They  listened  for  several  minutes, 
but  the  noise  was  not  repeated.  10.  She  slammed  the 
door  after  her. 

6.  Write  isolated  paragraphs  (in  other  words,  short 
compositions  one  paragraph  in  length)  on  the  following 
topics: 

1.  A New  Labour-Saving  Device.  A Common 
Superstition.  3.  On  Being  a Younger  Brother  (or 
Sister).  4.  On  Seeing  Ourselves  as  Others  See  Us. 

5.  Thoughts  during  an  Examination.  6.  On  Ways  of 
Saving  Money.  7.  On  Buying  a New  Suit  (or  Dress). 
8.  An  Excited  Crowd.  W.  What  Happened  when  the 
Brake  would  not  Work.  10.  Radio  Adventures. 

Paragraphs  differ  greatly  in  length  and  in  structure 
as  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at  almost  any  printed  page. 
They  also  differ  in  the  work  they  do. 

1 . Introductory  Paragraphs. — The  nature  and  function 
of  an  introductory  paragraph  scarcely  need  explanation. 
Such  a paragraph  serves  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
what  follows,  whether  that  is  a story,  a description,  an 
exposition,  or  an  argument.  In  writing  such  intro- 
ductions you  should  bear  in  mind  two  rules.  The  first 
is:  Be  sure  that  the  paragraph  really  introduces  what 
comes  after;  that  it  gives  the  information  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  later  paragraphs.  It  is  easy  to 
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write  a so-called  introductory  paragraph  which  has  some 
connection  with  the  topic  of  your  composition,  but 
which  is  not  strictly  necessary  for  your  real  purpose. 
For  example,  in  a composition  on  the  value  to  your  own 
province  of  good  roads,  it  would  be  a mistake  and  a 
waste  of  valuable  space  to  begin  with  half  a page  about 
the  part  played  in  the  history  of  earlier  periods  and  other 
places  by  good  roads.  The  argument  for  good  roads  in 
your  own  part  of  the  world  does  not  need  this  preliminary 
flourish.  The  second  rule  is:  Make  the  introductory 
paragraph  as  short  as  you  can  without  lessening  its 
_ effectiveness.  No  fixed  rule  as  to  length  can  be  given. 
A two-page  composition  requires  less  introduction  than 
a book.  Indeed,  for  a short  composition  an  introductory 
sentence  or  two  is  often  enough. 

These  two  rules  may  be  combined  and  briefly  stated: 
Give  the  essential  information  and  only  the  essential 
information. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  opening  paragraph  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  story.  The  Two  Drovers: 

It  was  the  day  after  Doune  Fair  when  my  story 
commences.  It  had  been  a brisk  market;  several  dealers 
had  attended  from  the  northern  and  midland  counties 
in  England,  and  English  money  had  flown  so  merrily 
about  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  Highland  farmers. 

■ Many  large  droves  were  about  to  set  off  for  England, 
under  the  protection  of  their  owners,  or  of  the  topsmen 
whom  they  employed  in  the  tedious,  laborious,  and 
responsible  office  of  driving  the  cattle  for  many  hundred 
miles,  from  the  market  where  they  had  been  purchased, 
to  the  fields  or  farm-yards  where  they  were  to  be  fattened 
for  the  shambles. 

This  paragraph  gives  us  the  general  situation  quickly  and 
clearly.  The  next  paragraph  tells  us  how  the  High- 
landers are  especially  skilful  in  driving  the  cattle,  and. 
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the  third  paragraph  is  about  the  particular  Highlander 
with  whom  the  tale  is  concerned.  The  story  would  not 
be  so  successful  if  Scott  told  us  less  about  the  drovers  and 
their  skill;  it  would  be  only  hampered  if  he  told  us  more. 

Here  is  another  example— a very  brief  one.  It  is  the 
opening  paragraph  in  Huxley’s  lecture,  On  a Piece  of 
Chalk: 

If  a well  were  sunk  at  our  feet  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  of  Norwich,  the  diggers  would  very  soon  find  them- 
selves at  work  in  that  white  substance  almost  too  soft 
to  be  called  rock,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  as 
“chalk”. 

One  feels  sure  that  his  audience  was  interested  at  once. 
A single  sentence  has  introduced  the  subject,  and,  what 
is  more,  has  done  so  in  a highly  interesting  way. 

2.  Transitional  Paragraphs. — In  dealing  with  coherence 
in  paragraphs  we  noticed  that  the  sentences  were  often 
linked  together  by  transitional  words  or  phrases,  and 
also  that  separate  paragraphs  were  joined  together  by 
the  same  means.  A transitional  paragraph  is  merely  the 
same  device  on  a larger  scale.  It  is  used  to  mark  a turn- 
ing point  of  some  importance  in  a composition,  especially 
in  a long  composition.  It  is  employed  where  a word  or 
phrase  would  not  perhaps  be  sufficient. 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  function  of  this  type 
of  paragraph.  Like  the  last  quotation,  it  is  from 
Huxley’s  lecture: 

Thus  you  have,  within  the  limits  of  your  own 
county,  proof  that  the  chalk  can  justly  claim  a very  much 
greater  antiquity  than  even  the  oldest  physical  traces 
of  mankind.  But  we  may  go  further  and  demonstrate, 
by  evidence  of  the  same  authority  as  that  which  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  the  father  of  men,  that  the  chalk  is 
vastly  older  than  Adam  himself. 
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You  will  notice  that  in  this  paragraph  the  first  half  con- 
sists of  summary  of  what  has  gone  before  and  that  the 
second  half  indicates  the  new  matter  which  is  next  to  be 
dealt  with.  There  is  first  a glance  back  over  the  ground 
already  covered,  and  then  a look  at  the  road  which  lies 
ahead.  This  is  the  customary  method  in  transitional 
paragraphs,  and  they  are  especially  useful  in  explanations 
or  arguments  of  some  length.  They  call  a brief  halt 
during  which  you  take  stock  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, before  making  a fresh  advance.  They  are,  of 
course,  particularly  useful  in  public  speaking,  for  your 
audience  cannot  do  what  your  reader  can  do — turn  back 
the  pages  and  go  over  again  what  has  been  said  earlier. 

3.  Developing  Paragraphs. — The  following  passage 
from  Anthony  Trollope’s  The  Warden  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  a developing  paragraph: 

“Nonsense,  warden;  I tell  you  something  must  be 
done— we  must  act;  just  let  me  ring  the  bell,  and  send 
the  men  word  that  I’ll  speak  to  them  in  the  quad.” 

Mr.  Harding  knew  not  how  to  resist,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable order  was  given.  The  quad,  as  it  was  familiarly 
called,  was  a small  quadrangle,  open  on  one  side  to  the 
river,  and  surrounded  on  the  others  by  the  high  wall  of 
Mr.  Harding’s  garden,  by  one  gable  end  of  Mr.  Harding’s 
house,  and  by  the  end  of  the  row  of  buildings  which 
formed  the  residences  of  the  bedesmen.  It  was  flagged 
all  round,  and  the  centre  was  stoned;  small  stone  gutters 
ran  from  the  four  corners  of  the  square  to  a grating  in 
the  centre;  and  attached  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Harding’s 
house  was  a conduit  with  four  cocks  covered  over  from 
the  weather,  at  which  the  old  men  got  their  water,  and 
very  generally  performed  their  morning  toilet.  It  was 
a quiet,  sombre  place,  shaded  over  by  the  trees  of  the 
warden’s  garden.  On  the  side  towards  the  river,  there 
stood  a row  of  stone  seats,  on  which  the  old  men  would 
sit  and  gaze  at  the  little  fish,  as  they  flitted  by  in  the 
running  stream.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  a 
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rich  green  meadow,  running  up  to  and  joining  the 
deanery,  and  as  little  open  to  the  public  as  the  garden 
of  the  dean  itself.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more 
private  than  the  quad  of  the  hospital;  and  it  was  there 
that  the  archdeacon  determined  to  convey  to  them  his 
sense  of  their  refractory  proceedings. 

The  second  of  these  two  paragraphs  is  a developing 
paragraph.  It  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
story.  There  is  to  be  a scene  in  the  quadrangle,  and 
Trollope  wishes  us  to  know  what  sort  of  place  it  is,  so 
that  we  may  imagine  the  scene  more  clearly.  Therefore, 
he  halts  his  story  for  a moment  in  order  to  describe  the 
place.  When  he  has  done  this,  the  narrative  again  moves 
on. 

Of  course,  developing  paragraphs  are  not  necessarily 
descriptive.  They  are  very  often  pieces  of  exposition. 
For  example,  some  technical  term  is  to  be  used  and 
requires  first  to  be  defined.  Such  a paragraph  might 
begin  with  a sentence  of  this  sort: 

But,  before  going  on,  let  us  understand  what  we 
mean  by  prosody. 

4.  Summarizing  Paragraphs. — Paragraphs  of  this  sort 
sum  up  what  has  gone  before,  usually  the  points  in  an 
exposition  or  argument.  Here,  as  with  introductory 
paragraphs,  one  should  make  the  paragraph  as  short 
as  the  matter  will  allow.  A short  explanation  or  argu- 
ment will  probably  not  need  to  be  summed  up  at  all. 
A long,  complicated  argument  may  require  not  only  a 
final  summary,  but  also  shorter  summaries  at  various 
stages  of  its  development. 

The  following  passage  from  Burke’s  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  the  Colonies  is  a model  of  what  a clear 
summary  should  be: 
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Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources — of  descent, 
of  form  of  government,  of  religion  in  the  Northern 
Provinces,  of  manners  in  the  Southern,  of  education,  of 
the  remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first  mover  of 
government — from  all  these  causes  a fierce  spirit  of 
liberty  has  grown  up.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  people  in  your  Colonies,  and  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  their  wealth;  a spirit  that  unhappily  meeting 
with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England  which,  however 
lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to  any  ideas  of  liberty,  much 
less  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame  that  is  ready  to 
consume  us. 

The  final  paragraph  in  Macaulay’s  essay  on  Warren 
Hastings  is  another  example  of  clear  summary: 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without  favour  or 
malevolence  will  pronounce  that,  in  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  all  social  virtue,  in  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others, 
he  was  deficient.  His  principles  were  somewhat  lax. 
His  heart  was  somewhat  hard.  But  though  we  cannot 
with  truth  describe  him  either  as  a righteous  or  as  a 
merciful  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration  the 
amplitude  and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  his  rare  talents 
for  command,  for  administration,  and  for  controversy, 
his  dauntless  courage,  his  honourable  poverty,  his 
fervent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  his  noble 
equanimity,  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  and  never 
disturbed  by  either. 

This  passage  from  Macaulay  shows  that  the  summarizing 
paragraph  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
but  may  also  be  a means  of  emphasis.  In  both  of  these 
functions  it  is  like  the  summarizing  sentence  at  the  close 
of  a paragraph. 

EXERCISES 

A. 

Some  subjects  for  isolated  'paragraphs  were  given 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  Take  the  same  subjects  and  make 
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a plan  for  a longer  composition  on  each.  Then  write  the 
introductory  paragraph  for  each  composition. 

B. 

Write  introductory  paragraphs,  using  the  following 
topic  sentences.  Make  the  paragraphs  as  interesting  as 
you  can.  Then  complete  the  composition  in  three  more 
paragraphs. 

1.  They  say  that  if  you  want  a thing  enough  you  will 
always  get  it.  2.  Nearly  everybody  has  some  queer 
prejudices.  3.  What  would  most  surprise  a man  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  if  he  came  back  to  life  now?  4.  It  is 
a good  rule  to  hear  both  sides  of  a question.  5.  Few 
people  have  more  influence  than  the  authors  of  popular 
books.  6.  I had  always  felt  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
place  where  you  might  have  an  adventure.  7.  Some 
friendships  are  hard  to  understand.  8.  Examinations 
are  a necessary  evil.  9.  Tom  was  always  building  castles 
in  the  air.  10.  Old  people  like  to  talk  about  their  young 
days. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Advanced  Narration 

The  story  about  Charles  Darwin  and  the  cake  shop 
in  an  earlier  chapter  (Part  I,  Chap.  XV)  is  an  example 
of  very  simple  narration.  It  would,  however,  be  easy 
to  make  it  more  complicated  by  a few  changes  or  addi- 
tions. For  example,  if  we  suppose  the  trick  played  on 
Darwin  to  be  in  return  for  some  real  or  imagined  griev- 
ance, the  plot  of  the  story  becomes  at  once  more  in- 
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tricate.  The  writer  will  now  have  to  tell  something 
about  the  relationship  between  the  two  boys  and,  per- 
haps, sketch  their  characters. 

A story  of  some  length  and  intricacy  can  scarcely 
remain  purely  narrative.  It  will  have  to  make  use  of 
other  kinds  of  writing  as  well.  Taken  as  a whole,  such 
a story  is,  of  course,  narration;  but  it  is  narration  which 
includes  passages  of  description,  or  exposition,  or 
argument,  or  of  all  three. 

Here  is  an  example  from  A Tale  of  Two  Cities: 

No  crowd  was  about  the  door;  no  people  were  dis- 
cernible at  any  of  the  many  windows;  not  even  a chance 
passer-by  was  in  the  street.  An  unnatural  silence  and 
desertion  reigned  there.  Only  one  soul  was  to  be  seen, 
and  that  was  Madame  Defarge — who  leaned  against  the 
door-post,  knitting,  and  saw  nothing. 

The  prisoner  had  got  into  a coach,  and  his  daughter 
had  followed  him,  when  Mr.  Lorry’s  feet  were  arrested 
on  the  step  by  his  asking,  miserably,  for  his  shoe- 
making tools  and  the  unfinished  shoes.  Madame 
Defarge  immediately  called  to  her  husband  that  she 
would  get  them,  and  went,  knitting,  out  of  the  lamp- 
light, through  the  court-yard.  She  quickly  brought 
them  down  and  handed  them  in; — and  immediately 
afterwards  leaned  against  the  door-post,  knitting,  and 
saw  nothing. 

Defarge  got  upon  the  box,  and  gave  the  word,  “To 
the  Barrier!”  The  postilion  cracked  his  whip,  and  they 
clattered  away  under  the  feeble  over-swinging  lamps. 

The  first  paragraph  is  description;  the  second  and  third 
are  narration.  The  events  are  more  interesting  when  we 
have  a mental  picture  of  the  place  where  they  happen, 
j It  is  this  which  the  first  paragraph  gives  us. 

The  following  paragraphs  show  narrative  followed 
by  description: 
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The  man  eyed  me  suspiciously  for  a moment;  then 
turning  to  his  horse  with  a loud  curse,  he  pulled  him  up 
from  his  haunches,  and  led  him  and  the  cart  farther  down 
to  one  side  of  the  dingle,  muttering  as  he  passed  me, 
“Afraid— Hm!” 

I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a more  ruffianly- 
looking  fellow;  he  was  about  six  feet  high,  with  an 
immensely  athletic  frame;  his  face  was  black  and  bluff, 
and  sported  an  immense  pair  of  whiskers,  but  with  here 
and  there  a grey  hair,  for  his  age  could  not  be  much 
under  fifty.  He  wore  a faded  blue  frock-coat,  corduroys, 
and  highlows;  on  his  black  head  was  a kind  of  red 
nightcap;  round  his  bull  neck  a Barcelona  handkerchief 
— I did  not  like  the  look  of  the  man  at  all. 

As  a last  example  let  us  take  a complete  piece  of  narra- 
tion— a story  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 

Four-and-thirty  years  ago,  Bob  Ainslie  and  I were 
coming  up  Infirmary  Street  from  the  High  School,  our 
heads  together,  and  our  arms  intertwisted,  as  only 
lovers  and  boys  know  how,  or  why. 

When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  street,  and  turned  north, 
we  espied  a crowd  at  the  Tron  Church.  “A  dog-fight!” 
shouted  Bob,  and  was  off;  and  so  was  I,  both  of  us  all 
but  praying  that  it  might  not  be  over  before  we  got  up. 
And  is  not  this  boy-nature?  and  human  nature  too? 
and  don’t  we  all  wish  a house  on  fire  not  to  be  out  before 
we  see  it?  Dogs  like  fighting;  old  Isaac  says  they 
“delight”  in  it,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons;  and  boys 
are  not  cruel  because  they  like  to  see  the  fight.  They 
see  three  of  the  great  cardinal  virtues  of  dog  or  man — 
courage,  endurance,  and  skill — in  intense  action.  Thjs 
is  very  different  from  a love  of  making  dogs  fight,  and 
enjoying,  and  aggravating,  and  making  gain  by  their 
pluck.  A boy — be  he  ever  so  fond  himself  of  fighting, 
if  he  be  a good  boy,  hates  and  despises  all  this,  but  he 
would  have  run  off  with  Bob  and  me  fast  enough:  it 
is  a natural  and  a not  wicked  interest  that  all  boys  and 
men  have  in  witnessing  energy  in  action. 
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Does  any  curious  and  finely-ignorant  woman  wish  to 
known  how  Bob’s  eye  at  a glance  announced  a dog-fight 
to  his  brain?  He  did  not,  he  could  not,  see  the  dogs 
fighting;  it  was  a flash  of  an  inference,  a rapid  induction. 
The  crowd  round  a couple  of  dogs  fighting  is  a crowd 
masculine  mainly,  with  an  occasional  active,  com- 
passionate woman,  fluttering  wildly  round  the  outside, 
and  using  her  tongue  and  her  hands  freely  upon  the  men, 
as  so  many  “brutes”;  it  is  a crowd  annular,  compact,  and 
mobile;  a crowd  centripetal,  having  its  eyes  and  its 
heads  all  bent  downwards  and  inwards,  to  one  common 
focus. 

Well,  Bob  and  I are  up,  and  find  it  is  not  over:  a 
small  thoroughbred,  white  bull-terrier,  is  busy  throttling 
a large  shepherd’s  dog,  unaccustomed  to  war,  but  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  They  are  hard  at  it;  the  scientific 
little  fellow  doing  his  work  in  great  style,  his  pastoral 
enemy  fighting  wildly,  but  with  the  sharpest  of  teeth 
and  a great  courage.  Science  and  breeding,  however, 
soon  had  their  own;  the  Game  Chicken,  as  the  premature 
Bob  called  him,  working  his  way  up,  took  his  final  grip 
of  poor  Yarrow’s  throat, — and  he  lay  gasping  and  done 
for.  His  master,  a brown,  handsome,  big  young  shepherd 
from  Tweedsmuir,  would  have  liked  to  have  knocked 
down  any  man,  would  “drink  up  Esil,  or  eat  a crocodile,” 
for  that  part,  if  he  had  a chance:  it  was  no  use  kicking 
the  little  dog;  that  would  only  make  him  hold  the  closer. 
Many  were  the  means  shouted  out  in  mouthfuls,  of  the 
best  possible  ways  of  ending  it.  “Water!”  but  there  was 
none  near,  and  many  cried  for  it  who  might  have  got  it 
from  the  well  at  Blackfriars  Wynd.  “Bite  the  tail!” 
and  a large,  vague,  benevolent,  middle-aged  man,  more 
desirous  than  wise,  with  some  struggle  got  the  busy 
end  of  Yarrow’s  tail  into  his  ample  mouth,  and  bit  it 
with  all  his  might.  This  was  more  than  enough  for  the 
much-enduring,  much-perspiring  shepherd,  who,  with 
a gleam  of  joy  over  his  broad  visage,  delivered  a terrific 
facer  upon  our  large,  vague,  benevolent,  middle-aged 
friend — who  went  down  like  a shot. 
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Still  the  Chicken  holds;  death  not  far  off.  ‘‘Snuff! 
a pinch  of  snuff!”  observed  a calm,  highly-dressed  young 
buck,  with  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye.  “Snuff,  indeed!” 
growled  the  angry  crowd,  affronted  and  glaring.  “Snuff! 
a pinch  of  snuff!”  again  observes  the  buck,  but  with  more 
urgency;  whereupon  were  produced  several  open  boxes, 
and  from  a mull  which  may  have  been  at  Culloden  he 
took  a pinch,  knelt  down,  and  presented  it  to  the  nose 
of  the  Chicken.  The  laws  of  physiology  and  of  snuff 
take  their  course;  the  Chicken  sneezes,  and  Yarrow  is 
free! 

The  young  pastoral  giant  stalks  off  with  Yarrow  in  his 
arms — comforting  him. 

But  the  Bull  Terrier’s  blood  is  up,  and  his  soul  un- 
satisfied . . . The  boys,  with  Bob  and  me  at  their  head, 
are  after  him:  down  Niddry  Street  he  goes,  bent  on 
mischief;  up  the  Cowgate  like  an  arrow — Bob  and  I, 
and  our  small  men,  panting  behind. 

There,  under  the  single  arch  of  the  South  Bridge, 
is  a huge  mastiff,  sauntering  down  the  middle  of  the 
Causeway,  as  if  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets:  he  is  old, 
grey,  brindled,  as  big  as  a little  Highland  bull,  and  has 
the  Shakespearian  dewlaps  shaking  as  he  goes. 

The  Chicken  makes  straight  at  him,  and  fastens  on 
his  throat.  To  our  astonishment,  the  great  creature 
does  nothing  but  stand  still,  hold  himself  up,  and  roar 
— yes,  roar;  a long,  serious,  remonstrative  roar.  How 
is  this?  Bob  and  I are  up  to  them.  He  is  muzzled! 
The  bailies  had  proclaimed  a general  muzzling,  and  his 
master,  studying  strength  and  economy  mainly,  had 
encompassed  his  huge  jaws  in  a home-made  apparatus. 
. . . His  mouth  was  open  as  far  as  it  could;  his  lips 
curled  up  in  rage — a sort  of  terrible  grin ; his  teeth  gleam- 
ing, ready,  from  out  the  darkness;  the  strap  across  his 
mouth  tense  as  a bowstring;  his  whole  frame  stiff  with 
indignation  and  surprise;  his  roar  asking  us  all  round, 
“Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  this?”  He  looked  a statue 
of  anger  and  astonishment,  done  in  Aberdeen  granite. 
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We  soon  had  a crowd:  the  Chicken  held  on.  “A 
knife!”  cried  Bob;  and  a cobbler  gave  him  his  knife: 
you  know  the  kind  of  knife,  worn  away  obliquely  to  a 
point,  and  alwa3^s  keen.  I put  its  edge  to  the  tense 
leather;  it  ran  before  it;  and  then!  one  sudden  jerk  of 
that  enormous  head,  a sort  of  dirty  mist  about  his 
mouth,  no  noise — and  the  bright  and  fierce  little  fellow 
is  dropped,  limp,  and  dead.  A solemn  pause:  this  was 
more  than  any  of  us  had  bargained  for.  I turned  the 
little  fellow  over,  and  saw  he  was  quite  dead : the  mastiff 
had  taken  him  by  the  small  of  the  back  like  a rat,  and 
broken  it. 

He  looked  down  at  his  victim  appeased,  ashamed,  and 
amazed;  snuffed  him  all  over,  stared  at  him,  and,  taking 
a sudden  thought,  turned  round  and  trotted  off.  Bob 
took  the  dead  dog  up,  and  said,  ‘‘John,  we’ll  bury  him 
after  tea.”  “Yes,”  said  I,  and  was  off  after  the  mastiff. 
He  made  up  the  Cowgate  at  a rapid  swing;  he  had  for- 
gotten some  engagement.  He  turned  up  the  Candle- 
maker  Row,  and  stopped  at  the  Harrow  Inn. 

There  was  a carrier’s  cart  ready  to  start,  and  a keen, 
thin,  impatient,  black-a- vised  little  man,  his  hand  at  his 
grey  horse’s  head,  looking  about  angrily  for  something. 
“Rab,  ye  thief!”  said  he,  aiming  a kick  at  my  great  friend, 
who  drew  cringing  up,  and  avoiding  the  heavy  shoe  with 
more  agility  than  dignity,  and  watching  his  master’s 
eye,  slunk  dismayed  under  the  cart — his  ears  down,  and 
as  much  as  he  had  of  tail  down  too. 

What  a man  this  must  be — thought  I — to  whom  my 
tremendous  hero  turns  tail!  The  carrier  saw  the  muzzle 
hanging,  cut  and  useless,  from  his  neck,  and  I eagerly 
told  him  the  story,  which  Bob  and  I always  thought,  and 
still  think,  Homer,  or  King  David,  or  Sir  Walter,  alone 
were  worthy  to  rehearse.  The  severe  little  man  was 
mitigated,  and  condescended  to  say,  “Rab,  ma  man,  puir 
Rabbie” — whereupon  the  stump  of  a tail  rose  up,  the 
ears  were  cocked,  the  eyes  filled,  and  were  comforted; 
the  two  friends  were  reconciled.  “Hupp!”  and  a stroke  of 
the  whip  were  given  to  Jess;  and  off  went  the  three. 
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Bob  and  I buried  the  Game  Chicken  that  night  (we 
had  not  much  of  a tea)  in  the  back-green  of  his  house, 
in  Melville  Street,  No.  17,  with  considerable  gravity 
and  silence;  and  being  at  the  time  in  the  Iliad,  and,  like 
all  boys,  Trojans,  we  called  him  Hector  of  course. 

Notice  how  quickly  Brown  launches  his  story.  Ob- 
serve how  much  the  first  sentence  tells  us.  The  general 
remarks  on  dog-fights  in  the  second  paragraph  might 
seem  a digression,  but  in  reality  they  serve  a purpose. 
What  is  it?  There  are  three  dogs  in  the  story.  By  what 
touches  of  description  does  Brown  keep  them  sharply 
distinguished?  There  are  two  fights  in  the  story.  How 
does  the  first  fignt  affect  our  feeling  towards  Rab,  the 
victor  in  the  second  fight?  What  impression  do  we  get 
of  Rab’s  master?  How  is  it  produced? 

Although  a piece  of  narration  may  require  paragraphs 
of  description  and  exposition,  these  must  not  be  allowed 
to  clog  and  hamper  the  movement  of  the  story.  Use 
them  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  required  by  the  narrative. 
If  they  do  not  make  the  narrative  clearer  or  more  in- 
teresting, they  have  no  business  to  be  there. 

Crisp,  lively  sentences  are  essential  in  narration. 
Notice  how  in  the  story  given  above  such  sentences 
help  to  keep  the  writing  spirited  and  alert.  For  instance, 
take  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph: 

Well,  Bob  and  I are  up,  and  find  it  is  not  over:  a 
small  thoroughbred,  white  bull-terrier,  is  busy  throttling 
a large  shepherd’s  dog,  unaccustomed  to  war,  but  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

The  ordinary,  easy,  lazy  way  of  giving  this  information 
would  be  something  after  this  fashion: 

Well,  Bob  and  I reach  the  scene  of  action,  and  find 
that  the  fight  is  not  yet  over.  On  one  side  is  a small 
thoroughbred,  white  bull-terrier ; on  the  other  is  a large 
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shepherd’s  dog  who  is  apparently  unaccustomed  to  war, 
but  who  seems,  nevertheless,  a dog  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  At  the  moment  we  arrive  the  bull-terrier  is  busy- 
throttling the  shepherd’s  dog. 

Here  are  almost  twice  the  number  of  words,  and  yet 
nothing  more  has  been  said.  And  not  only  has  the 
meaning  not  been  increased,  but  we  have  lost  something. 
All  the  excitement  has  gone.  In  the  original  sentence 
the  swift  movement  makes  you  feel  the  eagerness  of  the 
boys  not  to  miss  the  fight  and  their  quickness  in  noting 
the  situation  when  they  have  arrived.  Leisurely  placid 
sentences  do  not  give  the  reader  the  thrill  of  swift  action. 

Pick  out  other  sentences  from  the  story  which  have 
this  quality  of  swiftness  and  economy. 

EXERCISES 

A. 

Write  narrative  compositions  on  the  following  topics: 

1.  Robbing  a Crow’s  Nest.  2.  A False  Alarm.  3.  A 
Runaway  Horse  (or  Motor).  4.  The  Last  Straw. 
5.  Red  Tape.  6.  Lost.  7.  Misfortunes  Never  Come 
Singly,  The  Letter  that  went  to  the  Wrong  Person. 
9.  A Story  about  a Queer  House.  10.  April-Fool-Day. 
11.  A Stingy  Man  Meets  with  an  Adventure  which 
Makes  him  Change  his  Ways.  12.  A Long  Day’s  Work. 
13.  The  End  of  a Friendship.  14.  A Bad  Scare.  15.  A 
Day  at  the  Fair. 


B. 

1.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a newspaper: 

Police  Constable  O’Brien  said  he  and  the  sergeant 
were  riding  towards  the  village.  They  dismounted,  and, 
as  they  were  getting  on  their  bicycles  again,  the  witness 
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noticed  a car  nearly  a hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  A 
moment  later  it  passed  them.  As  it  did  so,  a man  jumped 
out. 

Write  a story  leading  up  to  this  event.  Suppose  you 
are  the  man  who  jumped. 

2.  Interruptions  became  frequent,  until  half  the 
audience  seemed  to  be  on  their  feet  arguing  among  them- 
selves. One  young  woman  shouted  at  the  speaker: 
"I  don’t  believe  a word  of  it”. 

Write  a story  leading  up  to  this.  Make  an  angry  meet- 
ing the  climax  of  your  narrative. 

5.  One  night  I found  myself  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Oviedo,  in  a very  large,  scantily  furnished,  and  remote 
room  in  an  ancient  posada  (inn),  formerly  a palace.  . . . 
It  was  past  ten,  and  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents. 
I was  writing,  but  suddenly  ceased  on  hearing  numerous 
footsteps  ascending  the  creaking  stairs  which  led  to  my 
apartment.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  walked 
nine  men  of  tall  stature,  marshalled  by  a little  hunch- 
backed personage. 

Write  an  introductory  paragraph  to  lead  up  to  the  one 
given  above,  and  then  continue  the  story. 

4.  Once  I saw  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  a dusty 
road,  looking  intently  at  a large  mark  which  seemed  to 
have  been  drawn  across  it,  as  if  by  a walking-stick. 

“He  must  have  been  a large  one,”  the  old  man 
muttered  half  to  himself,  “or  he  would  not  have  left 
such  a trail;  I wonder  if  he  is  near;  he  seems  to  have 
moved  this  way.” 

He  then  went  behind  some  bushes  which  grew  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  and  appeared  to  be  in  quest  of 
something,  moving  behind  the  bushes  with  his  head 
downwards,  and  occasionally  striking  their  roots  with 
his  foot. 
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Lead  up  to  the  situation  described  in  the  opening  para- 
graph by  a description  of  an  old  man,  and  then  finish 
the  story. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Description 

1.  What  Description  Aims  at. — Description  aims  at 
giving  a picture.  It  tries  to  make  us  see  a thing. 

The  description  may  be  very  short  and  simple,  or 
long  and  elaborate;  it  may,  for  instance,  merely  give  a 
few  obvious  features  of  the  object  described  which  will 
enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  other  somewhat  similar 
objects.  An  example  of  this  simple,  bald  kind  of  writing 
is  a description  by  the  police  of  a missing  criminal: 

Height  5 feet  9 inches;  heavily  built;  dark  straight 
hair;  pale  complexion;  clean  shaven;  brown  eyes;  neat 
in  appearance;  last  seen  wearing  grey  hat,  blue  suit, 
tan  boots. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  at  a finished  portrait.  The 
description  consists  of  a few  easily  remembered  details 
which  single  out  the  man  in  a rough  and  ready  way  from 
other  men — from  men,  for  instance,  who  are  over  six 
feet,  or  who  have  beards,  or  whose  eyes  are  blue. 

Contrast  with  this  a portrait  drawn  by  Scott: 

He  was  a man  of  middle  life,  about  forty  or  upwards; 
but  either  care,  or  fatigue,  or  indulgence  had  brought 
on  the  appearance  of  premature  old  age,  and  given  to 
his  fine  features  a cast  of  seriousness  or  even  sadness. 
A noble  countenance,  however,  still  remained;  and, 
though  his  complexion  was  altered,  and  wrinkles  stamped 
upon  his  brow  in  many  a melancholy  fold,  still  the  lofty 
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forehead,  the  full  and  well-opened  eye,  and  the  well- 
formed  nose  showed  how  handsome  in  better  days  he 
must  have  been.  He  was  tall,  but  lost  the  advantage 
of  his  height  by  stooping;  and  the  cane  which  he  wore 
always  in  his  hand,  and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as 
'his  slow  though  majestic  gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that 
his  form  and  limbs  felt  already  some  touch  of  infirmity. 
The  colour  of  his  hair  could  not  be  discovered,  as, 
according  to  the  fashion,  he  wore  a periwig.  He  was 
handsomely,  though  gravely,  dressed  in  a secular  habit, 
and  had  a cockade  in  his  hat — circumstances  which 
did  not  surprise  Fairford,  who  knew  that  a military 
disguise  was  very  often  assumed  by  the  seminary  priests, 
whose  visits  to  England,  or  residence  there,  subjected 
them  to  legal  penalties. 

A description  does  not  merely  give  information;  it 
shapes  the  information  which  it  supplies  into  a picture. 
An  advertisement  of  a house  for  sale  tells  us  a good  deal 
about  the  house — (the  number  of  storeys  and  rooms, 
the  kind  of  heating  system,  and  so  on) — but  it  does  not 
give  us  any  real  idea  of  what  the  place  looks  like.  We 
have  no  vivid  mental  image  of  the  building.  We  do 
not  see  it,  as  we  see  a house  when  Dickens  describes  it: 

An  old  brick  house,  so  dingy  as  to  be  all  but  black, 
standing  by  itself  within  a gateway.  Before  it,  a 
square  court-yard  where  a shrub  or  two  and  a patch 
of  grass  were  as  rank  (which  is  saying  much)  as  the  iron 
railings  enclosing  them  were  rusty;  behind  it,  a jumble 
of  roofs.  It  was  a double  house,  with  long,  narrow, 
heavily-framed  windows.  Many  years  ago  it  had  had 
it  in  its  mind  to  slide  down  sideways;  it  had  been  propped 
up,  however,  and  was  leaning  on  some  half-dozen 
gigantic  crutches:  which  gymnasium  for  the  neighbouring 
cats,  weather-stained,  smoke-blackened,  and  overgrown 
with  weeds,  appeared  in  these  latter  days  to  be  no  very 
sure  reliance. 
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2.  Importance  of  Details. — These  two  paragraphs  by 
Scott  and  Dickens  obviously  owe  much  of  their  vividness 
to  the  use  of  details.  The  house  described  by  Dickens 
resembles  other  houses  in  having  walls,  roof,  and  doors. 
But  it  differs  decidedly  in  some  things,  and  it  is  to  these, 
therefore,  that  Dickens  draws  our  attention.  On  these 
distinguishing  marks  which  give  the  house  a character 
of  its  own  Dickens  places  all  his  emphasis.  He  does 
not  bother  saying  anything  about  the  things  which  all 
houses  have  in  common.  The  onu^sipru-oT' needless 
details  is  almost  as  important  as  the  inclusion  of  necessary 
ones. 

On  the  skilful  choice  and  effective  arrangement  of 
details  depends  very  largely  the  success  of  descriptive 
writing.  It  is  well-chosen  details  which  make  a picture 
stand  out  sharply,  and  which  fasten  it  in  our  memories. 

3.  Choice  of  Details. — What  details  are  we  to  put  in? 
How  are  we  to  choose  them?  It  is  clear  that  all  the  de- 
tails cannot  be  given.  A description  which  omitted 
no  details  would  be  an  endless  thing,  and,  even  if  such 
a description  could  be  made,  it  would  not  be  a success. 
The  reader  could  not  group  all  the  details  in  his  mind  so 
as  to  form  a picture.  The  result  would  be  a mass  of 
miscellaneous  information,  not  a picture.  We  must  make 
a selection,  and  not  a random  selection.  Our  choice  must 
be  guided  by  some  principle. 

The  first  question  to  ask  yourself  is;  What  impression 
do  you  wish  to  leave?  For  instance,  do  you  wish  the  per- 
son you  are  about  to  describe  to  seem  attractive,  or 
disagreeable,  or  merely  commonplace?  Do  you  wish 
a scene  to  be  exciting,  or  quiet,  or  beautiful,  or  ugly? 
In  other  words,  decide  clearly  what  your  purpose  is. 
In  the  paragraph  from  Dickens  about  the  house,  he 
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plainly  means  us  to  feel  that  the  house  is  in  the  last 
stages  of  neglect  and  decay.  Later  in  the  story  the  house 
suddenly  collapses,  and  for  this  event  Dickens  is  already 
preparing  us.  Scott  in  his  description  desires  to  leave  us 
with  the  impression  of  a man  whose  best  days  are  over, 
whose  vigour  and  strength  of  will  are  enfeebled,  and  who 
is  no  longer  a leader. 

4.  The  Point  of  View. — The  choice  of  details  depends, 
then,  in  part  at  least,  on  your  intention,  on  your  feeling 
for  the  thing  or  person  described.  This  feeling  will 
colour  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  description.  It 
may  be  called  the  emotional  point  of  view. 

But  our  general  impression  and,  consequently,  our 
choice  of  details  depends  also  on  the  physical  point  of 
view,  on  the  place  from  which  we  are’  looking  at  the 
person  or  scene  to  be  described.  A house  may  appear 
unusually  high  when  seen  from  the  street,  but  insigni- 
ficant when  looked  at  from  the  top  of  a skyscraper. 
Details  which  are  striking  from  one  point  of  view  will 
be  unimportant  or  invisible  from  another.  Other 
similar  considerations  also  affect  our  view:  the  time  of 
day  or  year,  the  weather,  and  so  on. 

The  two  points  of  view — emotional  and  physical — 
cannot  be  kept  entirely  separate.  Our  physical  point  of 
view  will  not  only  determine  what  details  appear  most 
prominent;  it  will  probably  also  influence  our  feeling  for 
the  scene  or  person.  A landscape  which  attracts  us  at 
a distance  or  on  a misty  day  may  repel  us  when  close 
at  hand  or  in  bright  sunlight. 

Let  a reader  know  from  what  point  of  view  you  are 
looking  at  the  object  to  be  described.  If  he  is  to  see  what 
you  see — and  that  is  the  purpose  of  descriptive  writing 
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— he  must  stand  where  you  stand  and  look  where  you 
look.  The  indication  of  the  point  of  view  should  come 
early  in  the  description.  Of  course,  it  may  have 'been 
shown  before  the  actual  descriptive  passage  begins,  and 
in  that  case  further  indication  will  not  be  necessary. 

5.  Arrangement  of  Details. — On  the  proper  choice  of 
details  depends  the  unity  of  the  description.  It  should 
leave  a distinct  unified  impression,  not  a jumbled,  con- 
fused one.  On  the  arrangement  of  the  details  depends 
largely  the  coherence  and  emphasis  of  the  description. 
The  details  must  usually  be  grouped  on  some  sort  of 
plan.  Notice  the  simple  yet  successful  way  Scott  does 
this  in  the  paragraph  quoted  above.  First  come  general 
facts  about  the  man’s  age  and  expression;  then  his 
features:  forehead,  eye,  nose;  then,  still  moving  down- 
wards, his  figure  and  gait;  lastly,  we  pass  to  external 
things:  his  wig  and  dress. 

It  is  important  to  arrange  the  details  in  some  orderly 
fashion,  but  it  is  equally  important  not  to  let  them 
become  a mere  list  or  catalogue.  We  must  avoid  the 
kind  of  description  which  Shakespeare  made  fun  of  in 
Twelfth  Night: 

Item,  Two  lips  indifferent  red;  Item,  Two  grey  eyes 
with  lids  to  them;  Item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so 
forth. 

The  following  passage — a very  famous  one — from 
Thackeray’s  Henry  Esmond  shows,  among  other  things, 
how  much  a description  gains  when  the  writer  places 
us  at  an  effective  point  of  view.  To  see  a painting  at  its 
best  we  must  stand  at  the  proper  distance,  and  have  the 
light  falling  in  the  right  way  upon  the  canvas.  Thack- 
eray has  taken  care  to  arrange  everything  here  so  that 
the  most  striking  effect  is  obtained. 
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This  laughing  colloquy  took  place  in  the  hall  of 
Walcote  House;  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a staircase  that 
leads  from  an  open  gallery,  where  are  the  doors  of  the 
sleeping  chambers;  and  from  one  of  these,  a wax  candle 
in  her  hand,  and  illuminating  her,  came  Mistress 
Beatrix — the  light  falling  indeed  upon  the  scarlet  ribbon 
which  she  wore,  and  upon  the  most  brilliant  white  neck 
in  the  world. 

Esmond  had  left  a child  and  found  a woman,  grown 
beyond  the  common  height;  and  arrived  at  such  a dazzling 
completeness  of  beauty,  that  his  eyes  might  well  show 
surprise  and  delight  at  beholding  her.  In  hers  there  was 
a brightness  so  lustrous  and  melting,  that  I have  seen 
a whole  assembly  follow  her  as  if  by  an  attraction  ir- 
resistible ; and  that  night  the  great  Duke  was  at  the  play- 
house after  Ramillies,  every  soul  turned  and  looked 
(she  chanced  to  enter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre 
at  the  same  moment)  at  her,  and  not  at  him.  She  was 
a brown  beauty:  that  is,  her  eyes,  hair,  and  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  were  dark:  her  hair  curling  with  rich 
undulations,  and  waving  over  her  shoulders;  but  her 
complexion  was  as  dazzling  white  as  snow  in  sunshine; 
except  her  cheeks,  which  were  a bright  red,  and  her  lips, 
which  were  of  a still  deeper  crimson.  Her  mouth  and 
chin,  they  said,  were  too  large  and  full,  and  so  they  might 
be  for  a goddess  in  marble,  but  not  for  a woman  whose 
eyes  were  fire,  whose  look  was  love,  whose  voice  was  the 
sweetest  low  song,  whose  shape  was  perfect  symmetry, 
health,  decision,  activity,  whose  foot  as  it  planted  itself 
on  the  ground  was  firm  but  flexible,  and  whose  motion, 
whether  rapid  or  slow,  was  always  perfect  grace — agile  as 
a nymph,  lofty  as  a queen — now  melting,  now  imperious, 
now  sarcastic — there  was  no  single  movement  of  hers 
but  was  beautiful.  As  he  thinks  of  her,  he  who  writes 
feels  young  again,  and  remembers  a paragon. 

How  does  the  first  paragraph  lead  up  to  the  second? 
What  does  Thackeray  gain  by  showing  Beatrix  to  us 
on  the  stairs?  How  does  the  candle  help  the  descrip- 
tion? What  is  the  relation  between  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  the  second  paragraph?  Why  is  the  reference 
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to  the  scene  at  the  playhouse  effective?  How  does 
Thackeray  group  his  details  instead  of  merely  listing 
them?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  closing  sentence? 

6.  Narrative  and  Description. — It  is  sometimes  hard  to 
distinguish  description  from  narrative.  The  following 
passage — part  of  a letter  from  Darsie  Latimer  to  Alan 
Fairford  in  Scott’s  novel  Redgauntlet — illustrates  this: 

I mentioned  in  my  last  that,  having  abandoned  my 
fishing-rod  as  an  unprofitable  implement,  I crossed  over 
the  open  downs  which  divided  me  from  the  margin  of 
the  Solway.  When  I reached  the  banks* of  the  great 
estuary,  which  are  here  very  bare  and  exposed,  the 
waters  had  receded  from  the  large  and  level  space  of 
sand,  through  which  a stream,  now  feeble  and  fordable, 
found  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  was  illuminated 
by  the  beams  of  the  low  and  setting  sun,  who  showed 
his  ruddy  front,  like  a warrior  prepared  for  defence,  over 
a huge  battlemented  and  turreted  wall  of  crimson  and 
black  clouds,  which  appeared  like  an  immense  Gothic 
fortress,  into  which  the  lord  of  day  was  descending. 
His  setting  rays  glimmered  bright  upon  the  wet  surface 
of  the  sands  and  the  numberless  pools  of  water  by 
which  it  was  covered,  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
had  occasioned  their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions  of  a number 
of  horsemen,  who  were  actually  employed  in  hunting 
salmon.  Ay,  Alan,  lift  up  your  hands  and  eyes  as  you 
will.  I can  give  their  mode  of  fishing  no  name  so 
appropriate;  for  they  chased  the  fish  at  full  gallop,  and 
struck  them  with  their  barbed  spears,  as  you  see  hunters 
spearing  boars  in  the  old  tapestry.  The  salmon,  to 
be  sure,  take  the  thing  more  quietly  than  the  boars; 
but  they  are  so  swift  in  their  own  element  that  to 
pursue  and  strike  them  is  the  task  of  a good  horseman, 
j with  a quick  eye,  a determined  hand,  and  full  command 
both  of  his  horse  and  weapon.  The  shouts  of  the  fellows 
as  they  galloped  up  and  down  in  the  animating  exercise, 
their  loud  bursts  of  laughter  when  any  of  their  number 
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caught  a fall,  and  still  louder  acclamations  when  any 
of  the  party  made  a capital  stroke  with  his  lance,  gave 
so  much  animation  to  the  whole  scene  that  I caught  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  sport,  and  ventured  forward  a con- 
siderable space  on  the  sands.  The  feats  of  one  horseman, 
in  particular,  called  forth  so  repeatedly  the  clamorous 
applause  of  his  companions  that  the  very  banks  rang 
again  with  their  shouts.  He  was  a tall  man,  well 
mounted  on  a strong  black  horse,  which  he  caused  to 
turn  and  wind  like  a bird  in  the  air,  carried  a longer 
spear  than  the  others,  and  wore  a sort  of  fur  cap  or 
bonnet,  with  a short  feather  in  it,  which  gave  him  on  the 
whole  rather  a superior  appearance  to  the  other  fisher- 
men. He  seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  authority  among 
them,  and  occasionally  directed  their  motions  both  by 
voice  and  hand;  at  which  times  I thought  his  gestures 
were  striking,  and  his  voice  uncommonly  sonorous  and 
commanding. 

The  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shore,  and  the 
interest  of  the  scene  was  almost  over,  while  I lingered  on 
the  sands,  with  my  looks  turned  to  the  shores  of  England, 
still  gilded  by  the  sun’s  last  rays,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
scarce  distant  a mile  from  me.  The  anxious  thoughts 
which  haunt  me  began  to  muster  in  my  bosom,  and  my 
feet  slowly  and  insensibly  approached  the  river  which 
divided  me  from  the  forbidden  precincts,  though  with- 
out any  formed  intention, when  my  steps  were  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  a horse  galloping;  and,  as  I turned,  the 
rider,  the  same  fisherman  whom  I had  formerly  distin- 
guished, called  out  to  me  in  an  abrupt  manner,  “Soho, 
brother!  you  are  too  late  for  Bowness  to-night — the 
tide  will  make  presently.” 

The  first  of  the  three  paragraphs  begins  with  two 
introductory  sentences  of  narrative;  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph  is  description.  The  second  paragraph  is 
full  of  movement  and  action,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
a descriptive  paragraph.  It  is  not  recounting  a series 
of  events,  but  describing  a lively  exciting  scene.  In 
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the  third  paragraph  we  move  over  into  narrative;  it 
is  no  longer  merely  a picture,  the  story  has  begun  again. 

EXERCISES 

- 1.  When  I returned  to  England  in  1800  after  an 

absence  from  the  country  parts  of  it  of  sixteen  years, 
the  trees,  the  hedges,  even  the  parks  and  woods,  seemed 
so  small.  It  made  me  laugh  to  hear  little  gutters  that 
I could  jump  over  called  Rivers.  The  Thames  was 
but  a Creek.  But,  when,  in  about  a month  after  my 
arrival  in  London,  I went  to  Farnham,  the  place  of 
my  birth,  what  was  my  surprise!  Everything  was 
become  pitifully  small.  I had  to  cross,  in  my  post-chaise, 
the  long  and  dreary  heath  of  Bagshot;  then,  at  the  end 
of  it,  to  mount  a hill  called  Hungry  Hill;  and  from  that 
hill  I knew  that  I should  look  down  into  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  vale  of  Farnham.  My  heart  fluttered  with 
impatience,  mixed  with  a sort  of  fear,  to  see  all  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood;  for  I had  learnt  before  the  death  of 
my  father  and  mother.  There  is  a hill,  not  far  from  the 
town,  called  Crooksbury  Hill,  which  rises  up  out  of  a 
flat,  in  the  form  of  a cone  and  is  planted  with  Scotch 
fir  trees.  Here  I used  to  take  the  eggs  and  young  ones 
of  crows  and  magpies.  This  hill  was  a famous  object 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  served  as  the  superlative 
degree  of  height.  '‘As  high  as  Crooksbury  Hill”  meant, 
with  us,  the  utmost  degree  of  height.  Therefore,  the 
first  object  that  my  eyes  sought  was  this  hill.  I could 
not  believe  my  eyes.  Literally  speaking,  I,  for  a moment, 
thought  the  famous  hill  removed  and  a little  heap  put 
in  its  stead;  for  I had  seen  in  New  Brunswick  a single 
rock  or  hill  of  solid  rock  ten  times  as  big  and  four  or 
five  times  as  high. 

What  is  the  writer’s  impression  of  the  scenes  he 
mentions? 

What  had  changed  his  attitude? 

How  does  he  use  contrast  to  emphasize  his  present 
attitude? 
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To  what  scene  does  he  give  most  space?  Why? 

Why  does  he  save  Farnham  to  the  end? 

Does  he  indicate  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
looks  at  it? 

What  is  the  most  striking  detail  in  the  passage?  How 
does  the  writer  lead  up  to  it,  and  make  us  share  his 
suspense? 

2.  From  Waverley  we  went  to  Moore  Park,  once  the 
seat  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and,  when  I was  a very 
little  boy,  the  seat  of  a Lady  or  a Mrs.  Temple.  Here 
I showed  Richard  Mother  Ludlum’s  Hole;  but,  alas! 
it  is  not  the  enchanting  place  that  I knew  it!  ...  The 
semicircular  paling  is  gone;  the  basins,  to  catch  the 
never-ceasing  little  stream  are  gone;  the  iron  cups, 
fastened  by  chains,  for  people  to  drink  out  of  are  gone; 
the  pavement  all  broken  to  pieces;  the  seats  for  people 
to  sit  on,  on  both  sides  of  the  cave,  torn  up  and  gone; 
the  stream  that  ran  down  a clear  paved  channel  now 
making  a dirty  gutter;  and  the  ground  opposite,  which 
was  a grove,  chiefly  of  laurels,  intersected  by  closely 
mowed  grass-walks,  now  become  a poor,  ragged-looking 
alder-coppice.  Near  the  mansion,  I showed  Richard  the 
hill  upon  which  Dean  Swift  tells  us  he  used  to  run  for 
exercise,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  here;  and  I 
would  have  showed  him  the  garden-seat,  under  which 
Sir  William  Temple’s  heart  was  buried,  agreeably  to 
his  will;  but  the  seat  was  gone,  also  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  it;  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  little  lawn  in  which 
the  seat  stood  was  turned  into  a parcel  of  divers-shaped 
cockney-clumps,  planted  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  artificial  and  refined  vulgarity. 

What  is  the  chief  feeling  which  runs  through  the 
passage,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  mood  of  the 
description?  How  is  this  brought  out?  What  use  is 
made  of  contrast  in  the  development  of  the  paragraph? 
Why  are  both  the  opening  and  closing  sentences 
especially  valuable? 
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3.  Analyze  the  structure  of  the  three  following  para- 
graphs. Notice  particularly  the  way  in  which  they  use 
details. 

(а)  The  conversation  had  arrived  at  a crisis  to 
justify  Miss  Pleasant’s  hair  in  tumbling  down.  It 
tumbled  down  accordingly,  and  she  twisted  it  up, 
looking  from  under  her  bent  forehead  at  the  man. 
In  taking  stock  of  his  familiarly  worn  rough-weather 
nautical  clothes,  piece  by  piece,  she  took  stock  of  a 
formidable  knife  in  a sheath  at  his  waist  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  of  a whistle  hanging  round  his  neck,  and  of  a 
short  ragged  knotted  club  with  a loaded  head  that  peeped 
out  of  a pocket  of  his  loose  outer  jacket  or  frock.  He 
sat  quietly  looking  at  her;  but,  with  these  appendages 
partially  revealing  themselves,  and  with  a quantity  of 
bristling  oakum-coloured  head  and  whisker,  he  had  a 
formidable  appearance. 

(б)  The  bedroom  where  the  clutching  old  man  had 
lost  his  grip  on  life  was  left  as  he  had  left  it.  There  was 
the  old  grisly  four-post  bedstead,  without  hangings,  and 
with  a jail-like  upper  rim  of  iron  and  spikes;  and  there 
was  the  old  patch-work  counterpane.  There  was  the 
tight-clenched  old  bureau,  receding  atop  like  a bad  and 
secret  forehead;  there  was  the  cumbersome  old  table 
with  twisted  legs,  at  the  bedside;  and  there  was  the  box 
upon  it  in  which  the  will  had  lain.  A few  old  chairs  with 
patch-work  covers,  under  which  the  more  precious  stuff 
to  be  preserved  had  slowly  lost  its  quality  of  colour 
without  imparting  pleasure  to  any  eye,  stood  against 
the  wall.  A hard  family  likeness  was  on  all  these  things. 

(The  room  reflects  the  character  of  its  former  owner, 
“the  clutching  old  man.”  Write  a paragraph  describing 
him.) 

(c)  The  words  referred  to  a broad,  round-shouldered, 
one-sided  old  fellow  in  mourning,  coming  comically 
ambling  towards  the  corner,  dressed  in  a pea  overcoat, 
and  carrying  a large  stick.  He  wore  thick  shoes,  and 
thick  leather  gaiters,  and  thick  gloves  like  a hedger’s. 
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Both  as  to  his  dress  and  to  himself,  he  was  of  an  over- 
lapping rhinoceros  build,  with  folds  in  his  cheeks,  and 
his  forehead,  and  his  eye-lids,  and  his  lips,  and  his  ears; 
but  with  bright,  eager,  childishly-inquiring  grey  eyes 
under  his  ragged  eyebrows  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 
A very  odd-looking  old  fellow  altogether. 

4.  My  sister  had  a trenchant  way  of  cutting  our 
bread-and-butter  for  us  that  never  varied.  First,  with 
her  left  hand  she  jammed  the  loaf  hard  and  fast  against 
her  bib,  where  it  sometimes  got  a pin  into  it,  and  some- 
times a needle,  which  we  afterwards  got  into  our  mouths. 
Then  she  took  some  butter  (not  too  much)  on  a knife 
and  spread  it  on  the  loaf,  in  an  apothecary  kind  of  way, 
as  if  she  were  making  a plaister — using  both  sides  of 
the  knife  with  a slapping  dexterity,  and  trimming  and 
moulding  the  butter  off  round  the  crust.  Then  she 
gave  the  knife  a final  smart  wipe  on  the  edge  of  the 
plaister,  and  then  sawed  a very  thick  round  of  the  loaf : 
which  she  finally,  before  separating  from  the  loaf,  hewed 
into  two  halves,  of  which  Joe  got  one,  and  I the  other. 

Write  paragraphs  describing  the  same  woman: 

1.  Making  a bed. 

2.  Preparing  a meal. 

3.  Washing  dishes. 

J.  Giving  a dose  of  medicine  to  a child. 

5.  Write  a paragraph  similar  to  the  one  above  in 
length  and  structure  describing  a man  chopping  down  a 
tree.  Make  as  vigorous  a man  as  “my  sister”  was  a 
woman. 

6.  Describe: 

1.  The  scene  at  the  close  of  a championship  hockey 
game  as  it  impresses:  (a)  a spectator  whose  sympathies 
are  with  the  side  which  has  won;  (b)  a player  on  the 
defeated  team. 
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2.  A street  scene  after  a motor  accident,  as  it  appears 
to:  (a)  the  person  to  blame;  (6)  a policeman;  (c)  the 
person  hurt. 

5.  A tidy  room  so  as  to  make  it  seem  unattractive. 

4.  An  untidy  room  so  as  to  make  it  seem  attractive. 

6.  A camp  site  so  as  to  induce  a friend  to  come  and 
stay  with  you  for  a week. 

6.  A wet  day  as  it  seems  to:  {a)  a farmer  whose  crop 
has  been  greatly  in  need  of  rain ; (6)  a boy  or  a girl  whose 
holiday  has  been  spoiled  by  the  wet;  (c)  a man  whose 
car  has  broken  down  on  a bad  stretch  of  lonely  road. 

7.  Write  compositions  of  about  two  pages,  partly 
narrative  and  partly  descriptive,  on  a circus: 

(а)  As  it  appears  to  a child  who  has  never  seen  one 
before; 

(б)  As  it  appears  to  one  of  the  clowns; 

(c)  As  it  appears  to  a tired  mother  with  three  children. 

8.  The  following  are  beginnings  of  descriptive  para- 
graphs by  Charles  Dickens.  In  each  of  them  he  has 
indicated  the  point  of  view;  in  some  of  them  both  the 
physical  and  emotional  points  of  view  are  shown. 
Complete  the  paragraphs. 

1.  Casting  my  eyes  on  Mr.  Wemmick  as  we  went 

along,  to  see  what  he  was  like  in  the  light  of  day,  I 
found  him  to  be 

2.  It  is  a sultry  evening  at  dusk.  The  stones  of 

Wellington  Street  are  hot  and  gritty 

3.  Sitting,  on  a bright  September  morning,  among 

my  books  and  papers  at  my  open  window  on  the  cliff 
overhanging  the  sea-beach,  I have  the  sky  and  ocean 
framed  before  me  like  a beautiful  picture 
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4.  The  driver  entering  the  public-house  with  his 

fellows,  apparently  for  purposes  of  refreshment,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  mounting  on  the  shaft  of  the 
second  vehicle,  and  looking  in  at  the  portal 

5.  Wednesday  morning  was  dawning  when  I looked 

out  of  window 

6.  There  was  a melancholy  wind,  and  the  marshes 

were  very  dismal 

7.  I stood  with  my  lamp  held  out  over  the  stair- 

rail,  and  he  came  slowly  within  its  light 


CHAPTER  IX 
Formal  Letters 

Review  what  was  said  about  letter-writing  in  Part  I, 
Chapter  XVI,  especially  the  explanation  given  there  of 
the  different  parts  of  a letter. 

1.  Formal  Letters. — It  is  important  to  write  formal 
letters  with  absolute  correctness.  One  reason  for  doing  so 
is  that  it  pays.  A letter  always  leaves  some  impression  on 
its  reader.  Why  prejudice  him  against  you  by  slovenly 
mistakes  in  spelling,  grammar,  paragraphing,  or  choice 
of  words,  or  by  ignoring  any  of  the  rules  which  govern 
formal  correspondence?  You  may  commit  all  these 
faults  and  yet  be  an  excellent  person,  but  your  corres- 
pondent may  have  only  your  letter  to  judge  you  by. 
Do  you  wish  him  to  say:  “Well,  I don’t  know  this  fellow; 
he  may  be  all  right,  but  I don’t  like  his  letter’’? 

Here  is  an  example  of  a formal  letter; 
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210  Morley  Street 

Ridgeway,  Saskatchewan 
August  25,  1922. 

A.  B.  Baxter  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

52  Cross  Street 
Winnipeg 

Manitoba 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  by  parcel  post,  insured,  the  following 
items  listed  in  catalogue  No.  59: 

1 cast-iron  padlock,  No.  23D,  page  263 65 

2 snapshot  albums.  No.  20,  page  285  38 

1 lawn  sprinkler.  No.  160,  page  302 $1.55 

$2.58 

I enclose  a cheque  for  $2.58. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  T.  Watson. 

The  address  on  the  envelope  of  the  above  letter  should 
be  as  follows: 


A.  B.  Baxter  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
52  Cross  Street 
Winnipeg 

Manitoba. 
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Note  the  following  points: 

1.  Do  not  omit  the  inside  address  in  business  letters. 

2.  In  writing  to  a firm,  not  to  an  individual,  use 
Gentlemen,  not  Dear  Sir.  Sir  is  more  formal  than  Dear 
Sir. 

3.  The  commonest  form  of  complimentary  close  in 
business  letters  is  Yours  truly. 

Formal  letters  are,  of  course,  required  on  many 
different  occasions  and  for  many  different  purposes. 
Some  of  the  most  common  of  these  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

2.  Remittances. — To  remit  means,  in  business,  to  send 
money.  The  most  usual  ways  of  sending  it  are  by  cheque, 
money  order,  postal  note,  or  bank  draft. 

When  you  draw  a cheque  you  thereby  authorize  the 
bank  to  pay  a specified  sum  to  the  person  named  in 
the  cheque.  If  you  have  not  sufficient  money  to  your 
credit  in  the  bank,  the  cheque  will  not  be  paid.  In 
order  to  safeguard  themselves,  some  firms  insist  on 
cheques  being  marked  (or  certified)  as  good  by  the 
bank.  A draft  is  purchased  from  the  bank.  It  is  an 
order  of  one  bank  upon  another  to  pay  a certain  sum  to 
a specified  person.  Money  orders  and  postal  notes  are 
bought  at  the  post  office. 

A letter  containing  cash  or  its  equivalent  should 
state  in  what  form  the  money  is  being  sent,  the  amount, 
and  what  the  money  is  being  sent  for. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  letters  enclosing  remittances : 
(The  heading  and  inside  address  are  omitted  in 

these  and  some  later  examples  merely  in  order  to 

save  space.  Write  out  correct  headings  and  inside 

addresses  in  each  case,  and  address  envelopes  for 
-the  letters.) 
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Dear  Sir, 

I enclose  a Money  Order  for  $5.50  in  payment  of 
your  account. 

Please  send  me  a receipt. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  G.  Hartley. 


Dear  Sir, 

I enclose  certified  cheque  for  $2.75,  for  which  please 
send  me  one  copy  of  R.  Y.  Jackson’s  novel,  The  Unlucky 
One. 

Yours  truly. 


3.  Letters  of  Application,  Introduction,  and  Recom- 
mendation. 

Application. — In  your  application  refer  to  the  post 
for  which  you  are  applying,  describe  your  qualifications 
(not  too  confidently,  but  so  as  to  leave  the  impression 
that  you  are  equal  to  the  duties  of  the  position),  and 
give  your  references. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  advertisement  in  yesterday’s 
Evening  News,  I wish  to  apply  for  the  position  of  junior 
clerk  in  your  ofln.ce. 

In  1922  I completed  a two  years’  course  at  the  Central 
Business  College  in  this  city.  Since  then  I have  worked 
for  Mr.  C.  F.  Brown,  Wholesale  Grocer,  104  King 
Street. 
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If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  my  qualifications, 
I refer  you  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Thompson,  Principal  of  the 
Central  Business  College,  and  to  Mr.  Brown. 

I shall  be  glad  to  call  and  answer  any  questions. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Introduction. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander, 

The  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  A.  R.  Carmichael,  is 
passing  through  Canada  on  his  way  to  Japan. 

He  is  especially  interested  in  the  educational  systems  of 
different  countries  and  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
introductions  to  people  who  can  give  him  information. 
If  you  can  help  him,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Write  a letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  describing  Mr. 
Carmichael’s  visit.) 

Recommendation. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  received  your  letter  asking  my  opinion  of 
Mr.  T.  M.  Thorburn’s  fitness  for  a position  as  book- 
keeper in  your  firm. 

Mr.  Thorburn  worked  for  us  for  a little  less  than  a 
year  and  resigned  of  his  own  accord,  but  I cannot  say 
that  he  was  a very  satisfactory  employee.  Of  his 
honesty  I have  no  doubt  v/hatever,  but  he  was  frequently 
very  careless. 

I am  sorry  that  I cannot  heartily  recommend  him. 
Yours  truly. 
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(Rewrite  the  above  letter,  changing  it  into  one  of  warm 
recommendation.) 

A recommendation  may  be  addressed  to  no  particular 
person. 

To  Whom  it  may  Concern; 

This  is  to  certify  that  Miss  A.  P.  Ryerson  has  been  a 
student  of  mine  for  the  last  two  years,  and  that  during 
that  time  she  has  done  thorough  and  independent  work. 
She  graduated  this  spring  with  first  class  honours  in 
History. 

She  should  make  an  admirable  teacher. 

. A.  N.  Macdonald. 

(Professor  of  History.) 

University  of 

June  20,  1925. 

4.  Ordering  and  Acknowledgment. — In  ordering  goods 
by  letter  give  exact  information  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  goods  desired,  the  time  limit  within  which 
you  wish  to  receive  them,  the  arrangements  for  payment 
and  for  shipping.  If  you  are  ordering  from  a catalogue, 
give  the  catalogue  number  of  the  article  ordered,  and 
the  page  number. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  by  express  as  soon  as  possible  the 
articles  listed  below: 


I enclose  Money  Order  for  $46.10. 

Yours  truly, 
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Dear  Sir, 

We  are  shipping  to  you  today  the  goods  kindly 
ordered  on  January  15,  and  hope  they  will  reach  you 
safely  and  without  delay. 

We  enclose  our  receipt. 

Yours  truly. 


5.  Inquiries. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  collecting  material  for  a High  School  debate, 
and  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could,  without  too 
much  trouble,  answer  the  following  questions  for  me: 

(1)  How  many  volumes  are  taken  out  from  your 
library  each  month? 

(2)  How  many  people  take  out  books  each  month? 

(3)  How  many  of  these  books  are  fiction?  How  many 
deal  with  history  or  public  affairs?  How  many 
are  scientific?  How  many  are  children’s  books? 

I hope  that  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  give  this 
information.  A stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 
reply. 

Yours  truly. 


6.  Collections. — A collection  letter  is  a letter  asking 
for  the  payment  of  an  account.  Its  tone  will  depend  on 
the  circumstances.  How  long  has  the  account  been  owing? 
What  is  the  sum?  What  have  been  your  previous 
relations  with  the  debtor?  These  and  other  such 
considerations  will  determine  the  style  of  the  letter. 
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Dear  Sir, 

We  have  twice  sent  in  our  account  for  $47.10  for  goods 
supplied  to  you  last  April,  but  have  received  no  word 
from  you. 

Kindly  give  the  matter  your  immediate  attention, 
and  send  us  your  cheque  at  once. 

Yours  truly, 

(Rewrite  this  letter,  softening  its  tone.  Write  to  the 
customer,  acknowledging  receipt  of  his  cheque.) 


7.  Claims. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  table  ordered  from  you  on  February  20  arrived 
today. 

I regret  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  flimsiness  of  the  crate, 
the  table  is  badly  scratched  and  that  one  leg  is  broken. 

Please  ship  me  a new  table  properly  packed  and  free 
of  charge  or  else  refund  the  purchase  price. 

I am  returning  the  damaged  table  to  you  today. 
Yours  truly, 

(Write  a letter  from  the  Arm,  apologizing  for  the  condition 
of  the  table  and  informing  the  purchaser  that  another 
table  is  being  sent  at  once.) 


8.  Telegrams  and  Cables. — Make  your  meaning  clear, 
but  save  words. 
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The  following  examples  illustrate  these  rules: 

Edmonton 
August  20,  1925. 

Maxfield  & Co. 

Toronto. 

Express  75  copies  Mortimer’s  Elementary  Physics. 
Remittance  upon  receipt. 

A.  P.  Brown  & Co. 


J.  R.  Robinson 
106  Trotter  Street 
Vancouver. 


Edmonton 

September  25,  1924. 


Arrive  C.P.R.  8.15  p.m.  Thursday. 

John. 


9.  Advertisements. — The  main  thing  in  writing  ad- 
vertisements of  the  kind  given  below  is  to  state  all  the 
essential  details  clearly  and  briefly. 

Wanted:  capable  experienced  stenographer,  $85 
a month.  Box  749,  Daily  Mail. 

Wanted:  boy  with  12  to  18  months’  experience  to 
help  in  garage.  Box  406,  Evening  News. 

(Write  letters  applying  for  these  positions.) 

10.  Formal  Social  Notes. — Formal  invitations  and  ac- 
ceptances and  formal  letters  of  regret  are  written  in  the 
third  person.  They  do  not  have  a heading,  an  inside 
address,  salutation,  complimentary  close,  or  signature. 
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Here  is  a formal  dinner  invitation: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Roberts  request  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  John  Scott’s  company  at  dinner  on  Friday 
evening,  February  the  twelfth  at  seven  o’clock. 

182  Roxburgh  Road, 

February  the  second. 

(or,  February  second.) 

Here  is  Mr.  Scott’s  reply: 

Mr.  John  Scott  accepts  with  pleasure  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Roberts  to 
dinner  on  Friday  evening,  February  the  twelfth 
at  seven  o’clock. 

149  Park  Street, 

February  the  third. 

(or,  February  third.) 

If  he  is  unable  to  accept,  Mr.  Scott  will  write: 

Mr.  John  Scott  regrets  that,  owing  to  a previous 
engagement,  he  is  unable  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Roberts  to 
dinner  on  Friday  evening,  February  the  twelfth. 

149  Park  Street, 

February  the  third. 

(or,  February  third.) 

Notice  that  the  only  abbreviations  used  here  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  is  also  permissible.  The  address  of  the 
writer  and  the  date  are  placed  at  the  lower  left  hand 
corner.  In  declining  an  invitation  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  hour  of  the  day  mentioned  in  the  invitation. 
Do  not  write  “will  be  pleased  to  accept”  or  “will  be 
unable  to  accept”;  use  the  present  tense. 
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EXERCISES 

1.  Write  to  the  publishers  of  a magazine,  asking  that  a 
year’s  subscription  be  sent  to  a friend.  Give  his  name 
and  address.  Enclose  a money  order. 

2.  Write  to  your  friend,  telling  him  that  you  are  having 
the  magazine  sent  to  him  for  a Christmas  present. 

3.  Write  to  a bank-manager,  who  is  a friend  of  your 
father’s,  and  whom  you  yourself  know  fairly  well, 
asking  him  for  a testimonial  as  to  your  character.  You 
wish  to  obtain  a post  in  a business  firm. 

4.  Write  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper,  pointing  out  that 
a recent  statement  about  unsportsmanlike  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a hockey  team  of  which  you  are  a member  is 
inaccurate.  State  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

5.  Write  to  a newspaper  enquiring  if  any  of  its  readers 
can  give  you  information  as  to  some  points  in  the  history 
of  the  town  you  live  in.  You  may  wish  to  know,  for 
instance,  how  the  place  got  its  name.  Point  out  that 
information  already  given  to  you  is  inaccurate  and  in 
what  points  it  is  incorrect. 

6.  You  have  accepted  a post  in  an  office,  and  are  to 
begin  work  in  three  weeks.  Unexpectedly  your  parents 
are  compelled  to  move  to  another  town.  They  wish  you 
to  accompany  them.  Write  a letter  to  the  manager  of 
the  business,  telling  him  your  difficulty  and  asking  him  if 
he  can  find  somebody  else  to  fill  the  position. 

7.  You  have  been  sent  two  copies  of  a book  for  Christ- 
mas. Write  to  the  bookseller  from  whom  one  of  the 
copies  was  bought  to  ask  if  you  may  exchange  it  for 
another  book. 

8.  You  have  bought  a tent  and  have  found  that  in 
rainy  weather  it  leaks.  Write  to  the  firm  from  which 
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you  bought  it,  explaining  all  the  circumstances,  pointing 
out  that  the  tent  was  guaranteed  not  to  leak,  and 
asking  what  the  firm  is  willing  to  do  in  the  matter. 

9.  Write  to  a firm,  ordering  the  following  articles: 
1 tennis  racket,  1 dozen  tennis  balls,  1 fountain  pen,  3 
exercise  books,  and  2 rolls  of  film  for  your  camera. 
Give  the  price  of  each  article,  its  number  in  the  catalogue 
and  all  the  other  necessary  details. 

10.  Tell  the  following  story  in  a series  of  letters; 

Isabel  Moorhouse,  age  19,  lives  a few  miles  out  of 

town.  She  comes  in  to  do  a day’s  shopping.  When  she 
arrives  home,  she  finds  that  she  has  lost  her  wrist  watch. 
She  puts  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  and  also 
writes  to  the  store  where  she  made  most  of  her  purchases. 
The  watch  has  been  picked  up  on  the  street  by  a friend, 
Marjorie  Hopkirk,  who  recognizes  it  as  belonging  to 
Isabel.  She  writes  returning  the  watch,  and  receives  an 
answer  from  Isabel. 

11.  Write  letters  of  application  in  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing advertisements: 

Experienced  lady  teacher,  second-class  certificate, 
for  Rosevale  S.D.  No.  3720.  Duties  to  begin  March  1, 
end  Dec.  1.  Salary  $1,000  per  year.  Apply  John  D. 
Campbell,  sec.-treas.  Ripon,  Alta. 

Second  or  third-class  teacher  for  Treadway  S.D.  No. 
2970.  Duties  to  commence  March.  1.  State  annual 
salary  expected  and  give  references.  Apply  R.  W. 
Moulton,  sec.-treas.,  Snowdon,  Sask. 

12.  Expand  the  following  telegrams  into  informal 
letters : 

1.  Everything  arranged  for  two  weeks’  motor  trip 
in  mountains.  Jack  and  Helen  coming.  Can  you  come? 

Bob. 
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2.  Will  be  on  morning  train.  Meet  me  at  station. 
Bring  Mary.  Say  nothing  to  others. 

Margaret. 

3.  Accepted  position.  Salary  satisfactory.  Work 
starts  next  week.  Can  I see  you  before  leaving? 

Ken. 


PART  THREE 
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PART  III 
CHAPTER  I 

Oral  Composition:  Formal  Speeches 

Review  the  earlier  chapters  on  oral  composition. 

1.  Formal  Speeches. — The  style  of  formal  speeches  dif- 
fers scarcely  at  all  from  that  of  written  compositions.  It 
will  vary,  of  course,  with  your  audience  and  your  subject, 
but  should  keep  a certain  level  of  dignity.  Colloquial 
and  slang  expressions  are  out  of  place  in  formal  speaking, 
just  as  in  careful  writing. 

2.  Divisions  of  a Speech. — A speech  falls  into  three  ob- 
vious divisions— introduction,  discussion,  conclusion. 
In  other  words,  it  has  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end, 
just  as  a play  or  a novel  has. 

The  introduction  should  be  as  brief  as  you  can  make 
it,  provided  that  it  fulfils  its  purpose.  Do  not  waste 
time  in  speaking  of  unessential  matters.  The  length  of 
the  introduction  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  total  length  of  the  speech,  and  on  your 
audience.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald’s speech  on  Confederation  in  1865: 

I have  the  honour  of  being  charged,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  to  submit  a scheme  for  the  Confedera- 
tion of  all  the  British  North  American  Provinces — a 
scheme  which  has  been  received,  I am  glad  to  say,  with 
general,  if  not  universal,  approbation  in  Canada. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  of  his  introduction, 
but  it  shows  how  promptly  he  comes  to  his  subject. 
And  here  is  the  opening  of  a speech  by  John  Ruskin: 
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When  first  I heard  that  you  wished  me  to  address 
you  this  evening,  it  was  a matter  of  some  doubt  with  me 
whether  I could  find  any  subject  that  would  possess  any 
sufficient  interest  for  you  to  justify  my  bringing  you  out 
of  your  comfortable  houses  on  a winter’s  night. 

The  introductory  remarks  should  not  only  lead  us 
forward  to  the  main  part  of  the  speech;  they  should  make 
us  eager  to  be  led.  They  should  arouse  our  interest. 
Try  to  find  a way  of  opening  up  your  subject  which  is 
fresh  and  unhackneyed.  Catch  your  hearers’  attention 
at  once.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  a lecture  by  Huxley 
on  The  Advisableness  of  Improving  Natural  Knowledge 
which  fulfils  admirably  both  the  functions  of  an  introduc- 
tion of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  He  is  going  on 
to  tell  of  the  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  since  1666 
and  of  the  influence  of  that  knowledge  on  our  ways  of 
thinking. 

This  time  two  hundred  years  ago — in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1666 — those  of  our  forefathers  who  inhabited 
this  great  and  ancient  city  took  breath  between  the 
shocks  of  two  fearful  calamities;  one  not  quite  past, 
although  its  fury  had  abated;  the  other  to  come. 

Within  a few  yards  of  the  very  spot  on  which  we  are 
assembled,  so  the  tradition  runs,  that  painful  and  deadly 
malady,  the  plague,  appeared  in  the  latter  months  of 
1664;  and,  though  no  new  visitor,  smote  the  people  of 
England,  and  especially  of  her  capital,  with  a violence 
unknown  before,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
The  hand  of  a master  has  pictured  what  happened  in 
those  dismal  months;  and  in  that  truest  of  fictions. 
The  History  of  the  Plague  Year,  Defoe  shows  death, 
with  every  accompaniment  of  pain  and  terror,  stalking 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  old  London,  and  changing 
their  busy  hum  into  a silence  broken  only  by  the  wailing 
of  the  mourners  of  fifty  thousand  dead;  by  the  woeful 
denunciations  and  mad  prayers  of  fanatics;  and  by  the 
madder  yells  of  despairing  profligates. 
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But,  about  this  time  in  1666,  the  death  rate  had  sunk 
to  nearly  its  ordinary  amount;  a case  of  plague  occurred 
only  here  and  there,  and  the  richer  citizens  who  had 
flown  from  the  pest  had  returned  to  their  dwellings. 
The  remnant  of  the  people  began  to  toil  at  the  ac- 
customed round  of  duty,  or  of  pleasure;  and  the  stream 
of  city  life  bid  fair  to  flow  back  along  its  old  bed,  with 
renewed  and  uninterrupted  vigor. 

The  newly  kindled  hope  was  deceitful.  The  great 
plague,  indeed,  returned  no  more;  but  what  it  had  done 
for  the  Londoners,  the  great  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1666,  did  for  London;  and,  in  September  of 
that  year,  a heap  of  ashes  and  the  indestructible  energy 
of  the  people  were  all  that  remained  of  the  glory  of 
five-sixths  of  the  city  within  the  walls. 

The  middle  of  the  speech  should  be  very  carefully 
arranged.  It  is  not  usually  a good  thing  to  give  your 
audience  a list  of  the  points  you  are  going  to  touch  on. 
This  shows  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  your  speech 
too  plainly.  But,  though  you  do  not  force  it  on  the 
audience’s  attention,  the  framework  should  be  there. 
The  clearest  and  most  telling  arrangement  of  your  matter 
is  perhaps  the  hardest  task  of  all;  but  nothing  more  re- 
pays labour.  Some  person  once  belittled  Huxley’s 
lectures.  Huxley,  he  said,  merely  allowed  a subject  to 
explain  itself.  He  could  have  paid  Huxley  no  higher 
compliment.  No  subject  explains  itself.  If  you  can 
make  it  seem  to  do  so,  you  have  every  right  to  feel 
pleased  with  the  arrangement  of  your  speech. 

Save  something  interesting  and  important  for  the 
end  of  your  speech.  If — and  it  is  sometimes  a good  thing 
to  do — you  give  anything  like  a summary  at  the  end, 
do  not  give  a full  dull  recapitulation  of  all  that  you  have 
j said.  Do  not  say:  “Thus  I have  tried  to  show:  firstly.  . . 
secondly  . . . thirdly.  ...”  In  a speech  of  ordinary 
length  a mere  quick  glance  back  over  the  road  you  have 
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travelled  is  enough.  If  you  do  not  need  any  summary, 
put  some  important  point  at  the  end.  Your  closing 
sentences  are  in  many  ways  the  most  emphatic  the  ones 
most  likely  to  be  remembered.  Do  not  waste  them  on 
something  trivial.  Do  not  attempt  to  crowd  in  one  or 
two  final  points  at  the  end  of  your  speech,  if  you  have 
not  time  to  deal  fully  with  them.  Such  a practice  makes 
the  whole  speech  seem  untidy.  You  know  how  long  your 
speech  is  supposed  to  last,  and  it  is  for  you  to  see  that 
the  time  is  well  employed.  If  there  is  not  time  to  do 
justice  to  a point,  omit  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
find  that  you  have  said  all  that  you  really  have  to  say, 
but  that  your  time  is  not  up,  do  not  pad  out  your  speech 
with  repetition.  It  is  better  to  sit  down  with  five  minutes 
to  spare  than  to  go  on  talking  when  you  have  nothing 
worth  saying.  It  is  a fairly  common  practice  to  end  a 
speech  with,  "Thank  you,”  or  "I  thank  you.”  It  is 
better  not  to  use  phrases  of  this  sort. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  Huxley’s  lecture  of  which  the 
beginning  has  already  been  quoted.  It  gives  us  a swift 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  argument.  The  main  things  stand 
out  clearly,  but  there  is  no  dull  repetition  of  what  has 
gone  before. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  new  conceptions  implanted  in 
our  minds  by  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge. 
Men  have  acquired  the  ideas  of  the  practically  infinite 
extent  of  the  universe,  and  of  its  practical  eternity;  they 
are  familiar  with  the  conception  that  our  earth  is  but  an 
infinitesimal  fragment  of  that  part  of  the  universe  which 
can  be  seen;  and  that,  nevertheless,  its  duration  is,  as 
compared  with  our  standards  of  time,  infinite.  They 
have  further  acquired  the  idea  that  man  is  but  one  of 
innumerable  forms  of  life  now  existing  in  the  globe,  and 
that  the  present  existences  are  but  the  last  of  an  im- 
measurable series  of  predecessors.  Moreover,  every 
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step  they  have  made  in  natural  knowledge  has  tended  to 
extend  and  rivet  in  their  minds  the  conception  of  a 
definite  order  of  the  universe — which  is  embodied  in 
what  are  called,  by  an  unhappy  metaphor,  the  laws  of 
Nature — and  to  narrow  the  range  and  loosen  the  force 
of  man’s  belief  in  spontaneity,  or  in  changes  other  than 
such  as  arise  out  of  that  definite  order  itself. 

Whether  these  ideas  are  well  or  ill  founded  is  not  the 
question.  No  one  can  deny  that  they  exist,  and  have 
been  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge.  And  if  so,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  are  changing  the  form  of  men’s  most  cherished 
and  most  important  convictions. 

Thus,  without  for  a moment  pretending  to  despise  the 
practical  results  of  the  improvement  of  natural  knowl- 
edge, and  its  beneficial  infiuence  on  material  civilization, 
it  must,  I think,  be  admitted,  that  the  great  ideas,  some 
of  which  I have  indicated,  constitute  the  real  and  per- 
manent significance  of  natural  knowledge. 

If  these  ideas  be  destined,  as  I believe  they  are,  to  be 
more  and  more  firmly  established  as  the  world  grows 
older;  if  that  spirit  be  fated,  as  I believe  it  is,  to  extend 
itself  into  all  departments  of  human  thought,  and  to 
become  coextensive  with  the  range  of  knowledge;  if, 
as  our  race  approaches  its  maturity,  it  discovers,  as  I 
believe  it  will,  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  but  one  method  of  acquiring  it;  then  we,  who  are 
still  children,  may  justly  feel  it  our  highest  duty  to 
recognize  the  advisableness  of  improving  natural 
knowledge,  and  so  aid  ourselves  and  our  successors  in 
their  course  towards  the  noble  goal  which  lies  before 
mankind. 

3.  Debating. — Debating  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
Argument.  That  whole  chapter  should  be  studied  in 
the  preparation  of  speeches  involving  argument. 

No  set  of  rules  can  teach  anybody  to  be  a good  speaker. 
A book  can  give  suggestions  and  warnings  and  examples, 
but  you  will  learn  to  speak  by  speaking.  Practice  and 
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then  more  practice  and  the  reading  of  good  literature 
will  help  you  more  than  anything  else  can,  both  to  read 
and  to  write. 

EXERCISE 

Make  speeches  on  the  following  topics.  Prepare  before- 
hand a careful  plan  of  your  speech. 

1.  Good  and  Bad  Conventions.  2.  A Western 
Explorer.  3.  Public  Opinion.  4.  A New  Canadian. 
5.  A Great  Day  in  Canadian  History.  6.  The  Value 
of  High  School  Debates.  7.  The  Value  of  Gramophones. 
8.  Pioneers.  9.  The  League  of  Nations.  10.  The  Future 
of  Aeroplanes.  11.  Tact.  12.  Character  in  Dogs. 
13.  Wild  Flowers.  14.-  Gardening.  15.  On  Building  a 
House.  16.  School  Fairs.  17.  A Good  Sportsman. 


CHAPTER  II 
Words 

1.  The  Dictionary. — The  most  useful  book  for  the  study 
of  words  is  the  dictionary.  Few  books  are  more  interest- 
ing, because  few  things  are  more  interesting  than  words. 
They  have  their  histories  and  careers,  their  ups  and 
downs,  just  as  living  creatures  have.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  commoner  the  word  the  more  eventful  its  story. 
We  may  be  able  to  trace  it  back  for  centuries  and  note 
its  varying  fortunes.  It  may  once  have  been  a dignified 
world  of  lofty  associations,  and  now  be  a very  humble 
member  of  the  great  family  of  English  words.  Stool, 
for  example,  is  a word  which  has  come  down  in  the 
world;  in  King  Alfred’s  time  it  could  be  used  to  designate 
a throne.  A good  dictionary  will  tell  you  not  only  the 
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meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  but  all  sorts  of 
other  things  as  well.  It  will  show  you  that  English  is 
the  largest  and  most  mixed  family  in  the  world.  Our 
words  have  come  from  Greece,  Rome,  China,  Africa, 
India,  Russia,  France,  Germany — from  all  corners  of 
the  earth;  and  in  the  course  of  their  history  they  have 
changed  their  meaning,  their  sound,  and  their  shape. 
The  more  curious  we  are  about  words  the  better  we 
shall  use  them.  It  is  worth  knowing  why  we  call  a glass 
with  a broad  firm  base  a tumbler,  and- why  we  speak  not 
only  of  running  fast  but  also  of  standing  fast.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  sad  used  to  mean  satisfied, 
that  strike  used  to  mean  rub  gently,  and  that  glamour 
(meaning  magic  beauty)  is  really  the  same  word  as 
grammar. 

2.  Word-collecting. — The  use  of  a dictionary,  along 
with  the  reading  of  good  books,  is  the  best  way  of  increas- 
ing one’s  vocabulary.  The  New  English  Dictionary,  the 
largest  ever  made,  contains  definitions  of  about  400,000 
English  words.  Of  this  enormous  number  nobody  uses 
more  than  a very  small  fraction.  Even  Shakespeare  em- 
ployed only  about  15,000  in  his  writings.  Most  of  us 
are  content  to  get  along  with  far  fewer  than  that,  though, 
of  course,  we  recognize  and  more  or  less  understand  many 
words  on  a printed  page  which  we  do  not  use.  But 
why  should  we  be  satisfied  with  a few  hundred  words  when 
English  is  a language  of  countless  riches?  The  reason 
is  that  in  such  matters  most  people  are  lazy  and  un- 
ambitious. Yet  collecting  words  is  a pleasant  and  useful 
hobby,  and  costs  nothing  except  a little  work.  We  may 
have  important  or  interesting  things  to  say,  but  we 
cannot  do  justice  to  them  with  a poor  starved  vocabu- 
lary. Suppose  you  have  been  through  the  mountains 
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for  the  first  time  and  are  full  of  excitement  over  what 
you  have  seen,  would  such  writing  as  the  following  make 
anybody  feel  the  intensity  of  your  pleasure? 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  a lovely  trip.  The 
mountain  scenery  was  lovely,  and  the  weather  was  fine. 
We  expect  to  have  a fine  time  here.  There  is  a lovely 
beach. 

Lovely  and  fine  are  not  bad  words;  they  have  their  uses. 
But  when  we  speak  of  the  trip,  the  mountains,  and  the 
beach  all  as  lovely,  the  word  ceases  to  have  any  definite 
meaning.  The  passage  needs  enlivening  by  a greater 
variety  and  fitness  of  words.  We  need  not  attempt  a 
word-picture  of  the  mountains,  but  the  passage  is 
greatly  improved  by  a few  very  simple  changes: 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  after  an  interesting  trip. 
The  mountain  scenery  was  wonderful,  and  the  weather 
was  clear  and  warm.  We  expect  to  have  a pleasant  time 
here.  There  is  a large  beach  of  white  sand. 

3.  How  to  Increase  your  Vocabulary. — A simple  way  of 
adding  to  your  vocabulary  is  to  note  in  a page  of  any 
well- written  book  all  the  words  you  are  not  familiar 
with,  or  words  which  you  are  unaccustomed  to  using. 
Find  their  exact  meaning  in  a dictionary,  and  then  write 
sentences  illustrating  their  use.  Do  this  with  ten  words 
in  the  following  passage.  Pick  out  also  five  familiar 
words  or  phrases  used  in  an  unfamiliar  way. 

I must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kinswoman  with 
a gentle  hand,  for  Bridget  does  not  like  to  be  told  of  her 
faults.  She  hath  an  awkward  trick  (to  say  no  worse  of 
it)  of  reading  in  company;  at  which  times  she  will  answer 
yes  or  no  to  a question,  without  fully  understanding 
its  purport — which  is  provoking,  and  derogatory  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  dignity  of  the  putter  of  the  said 
question.  Her  presence  of  mind  is  equal  to  the  most 
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pressing  trials  of  life,  but  will  sometimes  desert  her 
upon  trifling  occasions.  When  the  purpose  requires  it, 
and  is  a thing  of  moment,  she  can  speak  to  it  greatly; 
but  in  matters  which  are  not  stuff  of  the  conscience,  she 
hath  been  known  sometimes  to  let  slip  a word  less 
seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to; 
and  she  happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garniture, 
which  passeth  by  the  name  of  accomplishments.  She 
was  tumbled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a spacious 
closet  of  good  old  English  reading,  without  much 
selection  or  prohibition,  and  browsed  at  will  upon  that 
fair  and  wholesome  pasturage.  Had  I twenty  girls, 
they  should  be  brought  up  exactly  in  this  fashion.  I 
know  not  whether  their  chance  in  wedlock  might  not 
be  diminished  by  it:  but  I can  answer  for  it,  that  it 
makes  (if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst)  most  incompar- 
able old  maids. 

In  a season  of  dfstress,  she  is  the  truest  comforter; 
but  in  the  teasing  accidents,  and  minor  perplexities, 
which  do  not  call  out  the  will  to  meet  them,  she  some- 
times maketh  matters  worse  by  an  excess  of  participa- 
tion. If  she  does  not  always  divide  your  trouble,  upon 
the  pleasanter  occasions  of  life  she  is  sure  always  to  treble 
your  satisfaction.  She  is  excellent  to  be  at  a play  with, 
or  upon  a visit;  but  best,  when  she  goes  a journey  with 
you. 

This  exercise  can  be  done  with  many  of  the  other  ex- 
tracts in  earlier  pages  of  this  book. 

Another  way  of  increasing  your  command  of  language  is 
to  try  different  ways  of  expressing  a thought.  For  in- 
stance, take  this  sentence: 

He  is  always  doing  risky  things. 

In  how  many  other  ways  can  we  express  the  same  idea? 

He  is  never  content  to  play  safe. 

Taking  a chance  is  what  he  likes. 
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Caution  is  a thing  he  has  no  use  for. 

He  never  hesitates  because  of  danger. 

He  is  a venturesome  fellow. 

He  is  constantly  running  risks. 

Adventure  attracts  him  more  than  safety. 

He  is  most  incautious  in  his  actions. 

One  of  his  qualities  is  foolhardiness. 

He  is  frequently  a dare-devil. 

Treat  the  following  sentences  in  the  same  way: 

1.  I have  a great  many  letters  to  write.  2.  Your 
last  letter  had  little  news  in  it.  3.  The  car  finally  landed 
in  a snowdrift.  4.  At  the  end  of  a mile  the  road  turned 
to  the  west.  5.  The  front  window  looked  out  on  the 
lake.  6.  He  had  almost  given  up  hope  when  he  was 
rescued.  7.  His  ultimate  failure  surprised  everybody. 
8.  We  began  to  think  spring  would  never  come.  9.  A 
man  may  be  called  old  when  his  thoughts  turn  to  the  past 
more  than  to  the  future.  10.  The  storm  broke  suddenly 
and  shut  out  the  landscape. 

4.  Effective  Repetition. — Smallness  of  vocabulary  may 
result,  as  we  have  seen,  in  monotonous  repetition  of  a 
word  or  phrase.  But  repetition  is  not  always  a bad  thing. 
It  may  be  deliberately  and  effectively  used  for  clearness, 
or  for  emphasis,  or  sometimes  for  humour.  Repetition 
is  a very  old  and  simple  method  of  gaining  emphasis, 
but  is  extremely  telling  when  well  used.  There  are  some 
celebrated  instances  in  the  Bible:  David’s  lament  for 
Absalom  is  one;  Esau’s  cry  to  his  dying  father  is  another. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  passages  of  this  sort  are  in 
poetry;  for  instance,  the  lines  in  the  Ancient  Mariner: 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea. 
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Notice  how  strong  an  impression  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  by  repetition  of  the  word  hard: 

It  was  Miss  Murdstone  who  was  arrived,  and  a 
gloomy-looking  lady  she  was;  dark,  hke  her  brother, 
whom  she  greatly  resembled  in  face  and  voice;  and 
with  very  heavy  eyebrows,  nearly  meeting  over  her 
large  nose,  as  if,  being  disabled  by  the  wrongs  of  her 
sex  from  wearing  whiskers,  she  had  carried  them  to 
that  account.  She  brought  with  her  two  uncompromising 
hard  black  boxes,  with  her  initials  on  the  lids  in  hard 
brass  nails.  When  she  paid  the  coachman  she  took 
her  money  out  of  a hard  steel  purse,  and  she  kept  the 
purse  in  a very  jail  of  a bag  which  hung  upon  her  arm 
by  a heavy  chain,  and  shut  up  like  a bite.  I had  never, 
at  that  time,  seen  such  a metallic  lady  altogether  as 
Miss  Murstone  was. 

Whatever  other  qualities  Miss  Murdstone  may  have, 
there  is  one  you  cannot  forget  after  reading  this — her 
hardness. 

And  in  the  following  passage  observe  the  effect  gained 
by  the  repetition  of  lines: 

The  marshes  were  just  a long,  black,  horizontal 
line  then,  as  I stopped  to  look  after  him;  and  the  river 
was  just  another  horizontal  line,  not  nearly  so  broad  nor 
yet  so  black;  and  the  sky  was  just  a row  of  angry  red 
lines  and  dense  black  lines  intermixed. 

The  emphasis  gained  from  repetition  may  be  humorous: 

Early  in  the  morning  I was  on  the  deck  of  the 
steam-packet,  and  we  were  aiming  at  the  bar  in  the 
usual  intolerable  manner,  and  the  bar  was  aiming  at  us 
in  the  usual  intolerable  manner,  and  the  bar  got  by  far 
the  best  of  it,  and  we  got  by  far  the  worst — all  in  the 
usual  intolerable  manner. 

5.  Exactness  of  Meaning. — Everybody  has  heard  a 
child  trying  to  make  his  small  stock  of  words  serve  all 
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his  needs.  He  has  to  stretch  the  meaning  of  his  few 
terms.  He  will  use  the  word  stick  for  a baseball  bat,  a 
fishing  rod,  and  a ruler. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  guilty  of  the  child’s  mistake. 
The  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  have  a good-sized  vocabulary, 
and  to  know  how  to  use  it.  A collection  of  tools  is  not 
much  good  without  some  skill  in  carpentry.  Not  many 
of  us  would  be  guilty  of  saying,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  in 
the  play: 

She  should  be  mistress  of  orthodoxy  that  she  might 
not  misspell  and  mispronounce  words  so  shamefully  as 
girls  usually  do;  and  likewise  that  she  might  reprehend 
the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying. 

But  we  constantly  hear  people  say  unique  when  they 
only  mean  strange;  transpire  when  they  mean  happen; 
continuous  when  they  mean  continual.  Try  to  make 
words  say  exactly  what  you  mean,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Your  reader  or  hearer  should  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween two  or  three  possible  meanings,  nor  should  he  have 
merely  a vague  idea  of  what  you  desire  to  express.  One 
mark  of  a good  writer  is  the  ability  to  bring  out  the 
precise  shade  of  meaning  he  intends.  For  instance, 
observe  the  difference  between  these  two  sentences: 

He  is  ready  to  follow  out  any  suggestions. 

He  is  alert  to  follow  out  any  suggestions. 

Alert  suggests  greater  keeness  and  promptness. 

The  following  passage  from  Dickens  shows  the  value 
of  variety  and  precision  in  the  use  of  words: 

A man  who  had  been  soaked  in  water,  and  smothered 
in  mud,  and  lamed  by  stones,  and  cut  by  flints,  and 
stung  by  nettles,  and  torn  by  briars;  who  limped  and 
shivered,  and  glared  and  growled;  and  whose  teeth 
chattered  in  his  head  as  he  seized  me  by  the  chin. 
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Dickens  could  have  written  "hurt  by  stones,  flints, 
nettles,  and  briars,”  but  he  gains  emphasis  and  sharp- 
ness of  meaning  by  using  words  which  more  closely  fit 
the  thing  he  is  speaking  of. 

6.  Vividness. — If  you  avoid  dull  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases  and  use  words  accurately,  your  writing  will 
probably  have  some  life  and  vividness.  In  fact,  the  best 
way  to  aim  at  vividness  is  to  think  of  the  words  which 
will  most  fully  bring  out  your  meaning.  Do  not  be 
too  easily  satisfied  with  second-rate  words.  When  Pip 
in  Great  Expectations  tells  us  how  his  sister  washed  him, 
he  says: 

I suppose  myself  to  be  better  acquainted  than  any 
living  authority  with  the  ridgy  effect  of  a wedding-ring 
passing  unsympathetically  over  the  human  counten- 
ance. 

The  word  ridgy  is  vivid  because  it  so  exactly  describes 
Pip’s  discomfort.  How  the  life  would  go  out  of  the 
sentence  if  we  replaced  ridgy  by  unpleasant!  Ridgy 
does  all  the  work  unpleasant  would  do  and  more;  it 
defines  the  kind  of  unpleasantness. 

One  difficulty  about  writing  vividly  is  that  there  is 
no  list  of  vivid  words  which  you  can  find  in  a book  and 
learn.  Almost  everything  depends  on  the  context. 
What  is  a vivid  word  in  one  context  is  commonplace 
in  another.  For  instance: 

The  torches  we  carried  dropped  great  blotches  of 
fire  upon  the  track. 

Blotches  and  dropped  are  here  very  expressive,  but  we 
do  not  usually  think  of  them  as  particularly  exciting 
words.  They  are  good  here  because  they  bring  the 
picture  before  us.  Vivid  language  usually  makes 
pictures. 
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EXERCISE 

Examine  the  following  pairs  of  sentences.  Which  of 
the  two  sentences  is  the  more  vivid  in  each  case?  Why? 

1.  His  handwriting  was  untidy. 

His  handwriting  sprawled. 

2.  He  began  the  work  energetically. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  work. 

3.  The  scheme  broke  down. 

The  scheme  did  not  succeed. 

4.  He  was  in  a very  nervous  condition. 

His  nerves  were  shattered. 

5.  She  spoke  in  a storm  of  passion. 

She  spoke  under  the  influence  of  passion. 

6.  That  is  not  much  comfort. 

That  is  slender  comfort. 

7.  They  brushed  aside  all  objections. 

They  would  listen  to  no  objections. 

8.  He  commenced  the  undertaking. 

He  launched  the  undertaking. 

9.  I was  dressed  in  my  tightest  suit. 

I was  trussed  up  in  my  tightest  suit. 

10.  He  talks  much  about  his  troubles. 

He  makes  a clatter  about  his  troubles. 

You  will  notice  that  in  these  sentences  many  of  the 
most  striking  words  are  verbs.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Do  not  leave  the  work  of  emphasis  wholly  to  the  ad- 
jectives and  expect  them  to  put  life  and  colour  into  an 
otherwise  dead  sentence.  Make  the  other  words,  and 
expecially  the  verbs,  help. 

The  shop  windows  contained  all  sorts  of  brightly 
coloured  fruits. 
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Contained  is  a lifeless  word.  Notice  the  difference  in  the 
sentence  when  we  write: 

The  shop  windows  glowed  with  all  sorts  of  fruits. 
Glowed  does  the  work  of  contained  and  brightly  coloured. 

7.  Metaphors  and  Similes. — Metaphors  and  similes  are 
great  aids  to  vividness.  Many  of  the  sentences  given 
above  contain  metaphors,  and  indeed  nobody  can  speak 
or  write  for  long  without  using  them.  A metaphor  is 
the  application  of  a name  or  descriptive  term  to  an  ob- 
ject to  which  it  is  not  literally  applicable. 

He  answered  bluntly. 

His  sarcasm  was  cutting. 

Bluntly  and  cutting  are  both  metaphors;  they  are  not 
used  here  in  their  literal  physical  sense. 

English,  like  other  languages,  has  dead  as  well  as 
living  metaphors.  In  the  sentence  above. 

His  sarcasm  was  cutting, 

cutting  is  a living,  and  sarcasm  a dead  metaphor.  We 
call  cutting  a living  metaphor  because,  when  we  use  the 
word  in  this  way,  we  do  actually  more  or  less  think  of  a 
physical  wound.  The  original  literal  meaning  is  not 
wholly  forgotten.  Sarcasm  literally  means  a tearing 
of  the  flesh,  but  when  we  use  the  word  we  do  not  think 
of  that.  The  metaphor,  in  other  words,  is  dead. 

A simile  is  the  introduction  of  an  object,  a scene,  or 
an  action  to  be  compared  with  the  thing  we  are  speaking 
of.  In  effect  it  is  very  similar  to  a metaphor. 

Metaphor — He  lashed  the  man  with  his  tongue. 

Simile — His  words  cut  like  a lash. 
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A well-chosen  simile  does  much  to  make  writing  alive 
and  interesting.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  following 
pairs  of  sentences: 

The  room  was  very  dark. 

The  room  was  as  dark  as  the  inside  of  a boot. 

As  he  looked  down  from  the  height,  street-cars 
appeared  very  small. 

As  he  looked  down  from  the  height,  the  street-cars 
appeared  like  toy-models. 

Do  not  be  content  with  ordinary  well-worn  com- 
parisons. Try  to  see  resemblances  between  the  thing 
you  are  writing  of  and  something  else,  and  strike  out  a 
fresh  original  simile. 

8.  Mixed  Metaphors. — A metaphor  suggests  a picture. 
The  picture  must  be  kept  free  of  confusion.  A metaphor 
is  said  to  be  mixed  when  two  or  more  conflicting  pictures 
are  suggested.  When  we  choose  a metaphor  we  should 
stick  to  it  and  not  suddenly  leave  it  for  another.  For 
example : 

If  you  do  not  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  you  might 
as  well  throw  up  the  sponge  at  once. 

The  first  metaphor  {strike  while  the  iron  is  hot)  comes 
from  the  blacksmith’s  forge;  the  second  is  from  the  boxing 
ring.  One  picture  clashes  with  the  other. 

EXERCISE 

Point  out  and  correct  the  mixture  of  imagery  in  the 
following  sentences: 

Sometimes  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  though  for 
the  most  part  he  just  rambled  on. 

When  he  was  sowing  his  wild  oats,  he  did  not  stop 
to  think  that  soon  he  would  find  it  hard  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door. 
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The  title  sums  up  the  thread  of  the  story. 

He  has  lived  so  long  in  his  own  little  rut  that  he 
will  not  realize  that  he  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano. 

We  must  check  that  point  of  view. 

9.  Simplicity. — A vivid  racy  style  which  employs  a 
varied  vocabulary  and  similes  and  metaphors  is  not  neces- 
sarily elaborate.  It  is  true  that  all  writing  cannot  be  equal- 
ly simple.  You  can  describe  a log  shack  in  simpler  language 
than  you  would  need  to  explain  how  gramophone  records 
are  made.  The  rule  is:  Be  as  simple  as  your  subject 
will  allow.  Avoid  flourishes  and  mere  display.  Plainness 
is  not  vulgarity,  and  good  English  does  not  mean  English 
more  elaborate  than  it  need  be. 

Some  of  the  greatest  literature  in  the  world  is  written 
with  bare  simplicity,  and  the  best  way  to  learn  to  avoid 
false  ornament  and  cheap  decoration  is  to  study  passages 
of  noble,  direct,  plain  English.  It  is  astonishing  what 
can  be  done  with  everyday  words.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  better  of  this  kind  in  English  prose  than  Charles 
Lamb’s  Essay,  Dream-Children.  Here  is  part  of  it: 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders, 
when  they  were  children;  to  stretch  their  imagination 
to  the  conception  of  a traditionary  great-uncle  or 
grandame,  whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me  the  other  evening  to 
hear  about  their  great-grandmother  Field,  who  lived  in 
a great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger  than 
that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had  been  the 
scene — so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  in  that 
part  of  the  country — of  the  tragic  incidents  which  they 
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had  lately  become  familiar  with  from  the  ballad  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood.  Certain  it  is  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen 
fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin 
Redbreasts,  till  a foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to 
set  up  a marble  one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead, 
with  no  story  upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her 
dear  mother’s  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding. 
Then  I went  on  to  say,  how  religious  and  how  good  their 
great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected 
by  everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress 
of  this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress 
of  it  too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who  preferred 
living  in  a newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion  which 
he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the  adjoining  county; 
but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a manner  as  if  it  had  been  her 
own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  great  house  in  a sort 
while  she  lived,  which  afterwards  came  to  decay,  and 
was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments 
stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner’s  other  house, 
where  they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if 
some  one  were  to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had 
seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick  them  up  in  Lady 
C.’s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Here  John  smiled,  as 
much  to  say,  “that  would  be  foolish  indeed.”  And  then 
I told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was 
attended  by  a concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of 
the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles 
round,  to  show  their  respect  for  her  memory,  because 
she  had  been  such  a good  and  religious  woman;  so  good 
indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  ay,  and 
a great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice 
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spread  her  hands.  Then  I told  what  a tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was; 
and  how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best  dancer 
— here  Alice’s  little  right  foot  played  an  involuntary 
movement,  till,  upon  my  looking  grave,  it  desisted — 
the  best  dancer,  I was  saying,  in  the  county  till  a cruel 
disease,  called  a cancer,  came,  and  bowed  her  down  with 
pain;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make 
them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was 
so  good  and  religious. 

10.  The  Enemies  of  Simplicity. — Simple  clear  English 
does  not  come  without  effort.  Plainness  of  speech  has 
certain  enemies  against  which  we  must  always  be  on 
guard. 

One  of  them  is  the  desire  to  be  dignified.  It  is  very 
proper  that  formal  speech  and  writing  should  be  digni- 
fied, but  there  is  a true  dignity  and  a false  dignity.  Avoid 
the  glossy  pompous  diction  of  the  following  sentences: 

They  retired.  (Instead  of  They  went  to  bed.) 

They  rose  betimes.  (Instead  of  They  got  up  early.) 

I am  not  addicted  to  tobacco.  (Instead  of  I do  not 
smoke.) 

I do  not  indulge  in  cards.  (Instead  of  I do  not 
play  cards.) 

He  sustained  a fracture.  (Instead  of  He  broke  his 
leg.) 

Part  of  the  inscription  on  Pitt’s  monument  in  London 
is  the  striking  simple  phrase,  “he  died  poor.’’  A London 
alderman  objected  to  this  wording  and  wished  to  replace 
it  by:  “he  expired  in  indigent  circumstances.”  This 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  true  and 
false  dignity;  the  alderman  was  vulgar,  not  dignified. 
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Sometimes  elaboration  of  style  is  for  the  sake  of 
humour,  as  in  this  sentence: 

If  Gyp  had  had  a tail  he  would  doubtless  have 
wagged  it,  but,  being  destitute  of  that  vehicle  for  his 
emotions,  he  was,  like  many  other  worthy  personages, 
designed  to  appear  more  phlegmatic  than  nature  had 
made  him. 

The  phrase  vehicle  for  his  emotions  is  intended  as  a 
clever  substitute  for  tail,  but  this  is  a sort  of  cleverness 
which  it  is  well  to  avoid. 


Here  is  a short  list  of  words  which  are  often  used 
where  a simpler  word  would  be  better.  The  simpler 
and  better  word  is  given  in  parentheses. 


commence  (begin) 
partake  of  (share,  eat, 
have) 

utilise  (use) 
materialise  (happen) 
accommodation  (room) 
donation  (gift) 
beverage  (drink) 
mentality  (mind) 
interrogate  (ask) 


extend  greetings  (give 
greetings) 
obtain  (get) 
peruse  (read) 
sustain  (suffer) 
purchase  (buy) 
perform  ablutions  (wash) 
nasal  organ  (nose) 
percentage  (part) 


A piece  of  prose  was  given  above  to  show  what  simple 
words  could  do.  Here  are  a few  lines  of  poetry  which 
show  the  same  thing: 


Here,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once  more. 

The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls,  that 
sound 

Of  bells; — those  boys  who  in  yon  meadow-ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing;  and  the  roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore; — 

All,  all  are  English. 
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The  passage  has  47  words;  41  are  words  of  one  syllable. 

Long  words  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  avoid  them 
where  possible,  and  never  use  them  merely  because  they 
are  long. 

Hackneyed  words  and  phrases  are  another  enemy  to 
simplicity,  and  also  to  vividness. 

Some  words  and  phrases  become,  as  we  say,  hackneyed 
or  trite.  They  have  been  used  so  much  that  their  fresh- 
ness and  force  have  been  lost.  They  are  like  coins  on 
which  you  can  no  longer  read  the  inscription.  Indeed, 
trite  means  rubbed.  The  use  of  such  words  and  phrases 
deadens  writing  and  speaking. 

Here  are  some  examples; 

He  was  green  with  envy. 

The  happy  pair  left  on  the  afternoon  train. 

He  is  a queer  specimen  of  humanity. 

They  wended  their  way  home. 

They  did  full  justice  to  the  repast  spread  before  them. 

They  sat  down  at  the  festive  hoard. 

Let  us  rewrite  these  sentences: 

He  was  filled  with  envy. 

The  bride  and  groom  left  on  the  afternoon  train. 

He  is  a queer  fellow. 

They  walked  home. 

They  ate  a hearty  meal. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner. 

The  second  version  is  in  each  case  simpler.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  escape  the  use  of  hackneyed 
phrases  is  to  be  simple.  The  simplest  words — see,  go, 
man,  and  so  on — never  become  hackneyed.  We  cannot 
do  without  them.  It  is  words  and  phrases  used  from  a 
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desire  to  escape  the  plain  direct  way  of  saying  something 
which  become  stale  and  objectionable. 


Of  course,  there  is  a difficulty  here.  It  is  a good  thing, 
as  we  saw  earlier  in  this  chapter,  to  try  for  variety  and 
to  keep  out  of  a rut.  Otherwise  we  are  liable  to  repeat 
words  in  a dull  monotonous  way.  The  problem  is  to 
be  varied  and  yet  to  be  simple  and  direct.  The  trouble 
with  hackneyed  phrases  is  that,  though  once  they  may 
have  been  fresh  and  striking,  they  have  now  become 
stale  and  ordinary.  The  man  who  first  used  the  phrase 
green  with  envy  was  probably  exceedingly  pleased 
with  himself,  and  no  doubt  he  had  a right  to  be.  But 
such  phrases  are  killed  by  their  very  popularity.  Better 
use  a plain  word  than  some  ambitious  expression  which 
has  lost  any  originality  it  ever  had.  It  is  better  to  say: 


He  went  trout-fishing  and  caught  sixty  fish, 
than 

He  went  trout-fishing  and  caught  sixty  of  the 
speckled  beauties. 

Nobody  can  give  a complete  list  of  hackneyed  phrases. 
What  is  hackneyed  now  may  not  always  be  so ; what  is 
fresh  now  may  some  day  be  hackneyed.  Here  are  a 
few  more  phrases  which  it  is  well  to  avoid. 


abreast  of  the  times 
along  this  line 
ardent  admirer 
artistic  temperament 
at  one  fell  swoop 
bated  breath 
beauty  spot 
beggars  description 
better  late  than  never 
bountiful  repast 


ideal  day 
immortal  bard 
infinite  sorrow 
last  but  not  least 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys 
nipped  in  the  bud 
no  mean  writer 
old  Sol 

perfectly  splendid 
perish  the  thought 
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brilliant  career 
certain  air  of  distinction 
conspicuous  by  his  absence 
cup  that  cheers 
dazzling  prospect 
deplorable  tragedy 
deadly  earnest 
downy  couch 
epoch-making 
fair  sex 

favourable  impression 
festive  board 
feverish  haste 
happy  pair 


poor  but  honest 
praiseworthy  attempt 
sadder  but  wiser 
shady  nook 
sickening  thud 
silence  reigned  supreme 
strenuous  life 
supreme  sacrifice 
sweet  girl  graduate 
watery  grave 
wends  his  way 
words  cannot  express 
wrapped  in  mystery 


11.  Jargon. — Another  similar  enemy  to  simplicity  may 
be  called  jargon.  Jargon  is  a term  used  to  describe  techni- 
cal and  semi-technical  words  when  the  ideas  which  they 
express  could  be  just  as  well  put  in  ordinary  language. 
Technical  language  is,  of  course,  a necessity,  but  it 
should  not  be  dragged  in  unnecessarily.  Even  worse 
than  purely  technical  language  is  language  which  is 
neither  technical  nor  ordinary  plain  English.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  so-called  business  English.  The 
thing  to  remember  is  that  there  is  nothing  particularly 
businesslike  in  using  bad  English.  Instead  of  starting  a 
letter,  “Yours  to  hand  of  the  11th  ult.  and  I herewith 
beg  to  submit  samples,”  why  not  use  everyday  words, 
“I  received  your  letter  of  April  11,  and  am  now  sending 
samples”?  Jargon  is  not  confined  to  business  letters. 
There  is  plenty  of  learned  jargon  to  be  found  in  text- 
books and  elsewhere.  The  rule  to  guide  yourself  by  is: 
Do  not  depart  from  ordinary  plain  English  unless  you 
are  sure  there  is  a good  reason  for  doing  so. 
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12.  Economy. — The  simple  way  of  saying  a thing  is 
often  also  the  short  way.  Generally  speaking,  if  you  can 
use  one  word  instead  of  three,  do  so.  Some  people  who 
are  stingy  in  everything  else  are  extravagant  with  words. 
The  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  whole  essay  are 
weakened  by  the  presence  of  idle  words  and  phrases. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  so  condense  as  to  make  our  mean- 
ing doubtful.  Use  all  the  words  necessary.  Clearness 
matters  more  than  anything  else.  It  would  not  be  real 
economy  to  write  a telegram  so  briefly  that  you  had  to 
wire  again  to  make  the  matter  plain.  But  cut  out  the 
dead  wood  from  your  sentences,  and  make  all  the  words 
work.  A good  golfer  expects  a single  stroke  to  do  much 
for  him;  a poor  player  approaches  the  hole  by  a series 
of  short  jumps.  So  the  good  writer  expects  a good  deal 
from  his  words. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  have  not 
had  such  a training  and  who  deny  its  value. 

This  is  clear  and  simple,  but  wasteful.  It  is  equally 
clear  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  more  crisp  and 
lively,  if  we  say: 

Many  people  without  such  training  deny  its  value. 
We  have  reduced  nineteen  words  to  eight,  and  lost  no 
part  of  the  meaning.  We  have  gained  in  emphasis  and 
swiftness.  This  improvement  has  been  brought  about 
by  getting  rid  of  useless  or  round-about  words  and 
phrases. 

Here  are  a few  more  examples: 

A worker  in  order  to  be  skilled  must  possess  both 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  work. 

(A  skilled  worker  must  possess  both  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge.) 
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The  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  grade 
eight  went  to  the  picnic. 

(Most  of  the  grade  eight  boys  and  girls  went  to  the 
picnic.) 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  for 
him  to  go  without  a meal,  a stray  cur  was  always 
sure  of  receiving  something  from  John. 

(Although  he  often  had  to  go  hungry  himself,  John 
always  could  spare  something  for  a stray  cur.) 

Health  is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  a successful  man 
or  woman  must  have. 

(Health  is  essential  to  success.) 

Against  one  wall  stood  bookshelves  which  reached 
to  the  ceiling  and  which  were  full  of  books  on  various 
topics. 

(One  wall  was  wholly  covered  with  books  on  various 
topics.) 

13.  Correctness. — Some  common  grammatical  errors 
were  spoken  of  in  earlier  chapters.  Some  other  offences 
against  correct  usage  may  be  mentioned  here. 

A Colloquialism  is  a word  or  phrase  belonging  to 
familiar  speech  but  not  suitable  in  formal  speaking  or 
writing.  Examples  are : fix  up  (instead  of  mend) ; take 
in  (instead  of  attend)]  can't  (instead  of  cannot). 

The  boundary  line  between  colloquialisms  and  formal 
English  is  not  always  easy  to  draw.  It  is  a shifting 
boundary  line,  for  what  is  a colloquialism  now  may  in 
a few  years  be  standard  English. 

A VuLGAKisM  is  a step  lower  in  the  scale  of  language. 
A vulgarism  is  not  accepted  as  correct  even  in  informal 
English.  Aint,  gents,  anyways,  are  examples. 
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An  Impropriety  is  the  wrong  use  of  an  accepted  word. 
There  are  two  common  kinds  of  improprieties. 

An  impropriety  is  committed  when  a word  which  is 
properly  one  part  of  speech  is  used  as  if  it  were  another. 
This  is  a fairly  common  mistake  in  English  because  so 
many  English  words  may  properly  be  used  as  two  or 
more  parts  of  speech.  For  example,  nearly  all  our 
common  nouns  may  be  used  also  as  verbs.  But  certain 
usages  have  not  yet  established  themselves  as  correct. 
For  example,  it  is  not  yet  proper  to  use  invite,  or  eat, 
or  think  as  nouns;  nor  suicide  as  a verb. 

The  use  of  a word  with  a wrong  shade  of  meaning  is 
the  other  sort  of  impropriety.  Some  common  examples 
are  the  use  of  can  for  may,  affect  for  effect:  apt  for  liable. 
This  matter  is  touched  on  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

14.  Slang. — A slang  word  or  phrase  is  coined  by  some- 
body who  wishes  to  be  original,  to  escape  from  ordinary 
stale  words  and  expressions.  The  desire  for  humou;ous 
effect  is  often  the  cause  of  slang.  The  life  of  a slang  word 
is  usually  short.  It  may  become  popular  and  for  a while 
be  used  by  everybody.  Then  either  the  popularity 
fades,  and  the  word  is  discarded,  or  the  word  wins  a 
permanent  place  in  the  language  and  becomes  re- 
spectable. Mob  is  an  example  of  a word  which  was 
once  considered  to  be  slang.  But,  on  the  whole,  very 
few  slang  words  come  to  stay.  Most  of  the  slang  of 
ten  years  ago  has  lost  all  its  savour,  and  we  wonder  how 
it  was  ever  thought  clever. 

On  these  different  questions  of  correct  usage  a good 
dictionary  is  the  most  convenient  book  to  consult. 

15.  Syllabication. — A dictionary  will  also  tell  you  the 
correct  division  of  a word  into  its  syllables.  The  general 
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rule  is  to  avoid  splitting  a word,  even  if  that  means  leav- 
ing a little  gap  at  the  end  of  the  line.  But  if  you  do  divide 
a word,  do  not  break  it  in  such  a way  that  a single  syllable 
stands  alone  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  (rapid-ly) ; 
and,  above  all,  do  not  break  a syllable  in  two, 
(shiveri-ng) . When  in  doubt  about  how  to  divide  a 
word  consult  the  dictionary;  and,  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  that,  leave  the  word  undivided. 

EXERCISES 

A 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
awkward  repetition  of  words: 

1.  The  sound  of  his  feet  on  the  wet  pavement  and  the 
sound  of  the  rain  both  became  monotonous. 

2.  He  told  us  the  sad  story.  The  saddest  thing  about 
it  was  that  he  had  been  just  too  late. 

3.  It  was  a nice  day  and  the  picnic  as  nice  as  anybody 
could  wish  for. 

4.  He  is  a good  shot,  a good  rider,  and  a good  swimmer. 

5.  The  weather  is  the  most  talked  of  and  most  im- 
portant natural  condition.  When  we  stop  to  think, 
we  see  that  it  is  weather  conditions  that  permit  a place 
to  be  what  it  is.  It  is  favourable  climatic  conditions 
that  make  a place  prosperous. 

6.  I left  my  friend  to  drive  the  car,  while  I went  the 
short  way.  When  after  three  hours  he  had  not  come, 
I went  back  to  see  if  anything  had  happened  to  the  car. 
I found  him  by  the  roadside  with  the  car. 

7.  We  got  stuck  in  the  sand  and  had  to  walk  through 
sand  six  inches  deep  to  a farmhouse. 

8.  The  first  mate  was  the  man  who  ran  the  ship,  who 
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had  control  over  the  other  men,  and  who  was  the 
captain’s  right-hand  man. 

9.  Unless  the  traveller  was  wealthy,  he  had  to  travel 
all  the  way  on  foot. 

10.  At  night  straw  was  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  inn, 
and  on  this  travellers  spent  the  night. 

B 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  using  fewer  words 
hut  sacrificing  none  of  the  meaning: 

1.  All  the  surrounding  circumstances  are  suspicious. 

2.  They  had  all  been  waiting  for  the  day  to  come  when 
the  party  was  to  be  held. 

3.  He  is  a weakling  as  far  as  physical  qualities  go. 

4.  The  food  was  coarse,  but  they  had  comfortable 
beds  in  which  to  sleep. 

5.  It  would  benefit  us  a great  deal. 

6.  At  that  time  it  took  months  for  a person  to  travel 
across  Europe. 

7.  The  distance  which  we  were  to  drive  into  the 
country  was  about  twenty-five  miles. 

8.  The  only  books  which  he  had  read  were  those  which 
were  prescribed  in  the  outline  of  the  literature  course. 

9.  The  whole  of  the  year  round  he  is  the  same. 

10.  We  never  have  cold  weather  at  home,  and  snow 
is  unknown  in  that  country. 

11.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is  going  to  leave, 
I should  go  myself. 

12.  He  realized  he  had  a hard  task  to  do. 

13.  The  lake  looked  so  inviting  I decided  to  rig  up 
the  sail  in  my  canoe  and  go  sailing. 
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14.  He  will  try  anything,  no  matter  how  difficult  it 
may  be  to  do. 

15.  I was  going  to  see  some  friends  who  lived  a few 
miles  out  in  the  country  and  had  borrowed  a car  to 
make  the  trip. 

16.  We  set  out  in  a touring  car  to  drive  to  a town 
thirty  miles  away. 

17.  I like  it  to  some  extent. 

18.  Everybody  likes  to  watch  somebody  perform  a 
feat  which  is  hard  to  do. 

19.  I doubt  very  much  if  the  majority  of  people 
realize  to  any  great  extent  how  much  work  and  worry 
there  is  attached  to  this  task. 

20.  Among  the  things  he  disliked  there  was  one  which 
stood  out  above  all  others,  and  that  was  doing  guard 
duty  on  a wet  night. 

21.  These  performances  must  be  cleverly  arranged 
and  should  not  take  a long  period  of  time  to  act. 

22.  Then  we  began  the  work  of  cutting  down  the 
poplars  and  spruce  and  trimming  the  branches  off. 

23.  The  first  day  at  a new  school  is  one  that  is  full  of 
new  experiences. 

C 

Describe  each  of  the  following  in  two  or  three  sen- 
tences. Make  your  descriptions  vivid  by  using  similes  or 
metaphors. 

1.  Smoke  from  a chimney  on  a still  winter  morning. 
2.  Smoke  from  a chimney  on  a windy  morning.  3.  White 
clouds.  4.  Northern  lights.  5.  A grain  elevator  with 
the  sun  setting  behind  it.  6.  A flock  of  ducks  flying 
south.  7.  A hawk  circling.  8.  Railway  tracks  seen 
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from  the  back  platform.  9.  A field  full  of  haycocks. 
10.  Silence  immediately  following  a loud  noise. 

D 

Supply  similes  for  the  following  sentences  {two  for 
each) : 

1.  The  frost  lay  on  the  grass  like 2.  I was 

staggering  like 3.  He  shook  my  hand  as  if  it 

were 4.  His  adventures  came  thick  as 

5.  His  hair  hung  down  like 6.  The  plot  of 


that  story  is  as  complicated  as 7.  At  one 

moment  the  machine  throbbed  feebly  like , the 


next  it  roared  like 8.  His  skull  cracked  like 

9.  The  river  wound  through  the  valley 

like 10.  The  scar  on  his  cheek  resembled  a 

11.  His  gait  reminded  me  of  a 

12.  The  news  spread  like 13.  The  facts  were 

as  plain  as 14.  They  went  one  behind  the 

other  like 

E 

Criticise  and  improve  the  diction  of  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  He  cannot  partake  of  the  activities  of  younger 
men.  2.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  which 
Tom  maintained  throughout  his  life  was  his  courage. 

3.  The  place  we  camped  in  is  a regular  beauty  spot. 

4.  He  urged  his  frail  craft  over  the  pellucid  waters. 

5.  The  room  was  luxuriantly  furnished.  6.  Our  climate 
is  very  ideal.  7.  The  guns  blared  forth  a salute.  8.  How 
often  we  have  heard  that  proverb  and  seen  it  portrayed 
in  real  life!  9.  He  has  a congenial  manner.  10.  The 
old  fellow  gave  up  business  and  wiled  away  his  remaining 
years  with  his  hobbies. 
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F 

The  following  sentences  are  spoken  hy  Mrs.  Malaprop 
in  ^‘The  Rivals."  Correct  them,  and  then  make  other 
sentences  showing  the  correct  use  of  the  words  which  you 
replace. 

1.  Don’t  attempt  to  extirpate  yourself  from  the 
matter.  2.  I would  by  no  means  wish  a daughter  of 
mine  to  be  a progeny  of  learning.  3.  I shall  be  glad 
to  get  her  under  my  intuition.  4.  I thought  she  had 
persisted  from  corresponding  with  him.  5.  I have 
interceded  another  letter  from  the  fellow.  6.  I am 
impatient  to  know  how  the  little  hussy  deports  herself. 
7.  My  affluence  over  my  niece  is  very  small. 

G 

Translate  the  following  speeches  of  Mr.  Micawher' s 
in  “David  Copperfield"  into  as  plain  English  as  you  can: 

1.  Under  the  impression  that  your  peregrinations 
in  this  metropolis  have  not  as  yet  been  extensive,  and 
that  you  might  have  some  difficulty  in  penetrating  the 
arcana  of  the  Modern  Babylon  in  the  direction  of  the 
City  Road  ...  I shall  be  happy  to  call  this  evening, 
and  instal  you  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nearest  way. 

2.  If,  in  the  progress  of  revolving  years,  I could 
persuade  myself  that  my  blighted  destiny  had  been  a 
warning  to  you,  I should  feel  that  I had  not  occupied 
another  man’s  place  in  existence  altogether  in  vain. 

3.  She  will  be  rejoiced,  Copperfield,  to  renew  her 
acquaintance  with  one  who  has  proved  himself  in  all 
respects  a worthy  minister  at  the  sacred  altar  of  friend- 
ship. 

4.  I was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  individual, 
alien  to  this  tenement,  in  your  sanctum. 
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5.  This  is  a way  of  life  which  reminds  me  of  the 
period  when  I was  myself  in  a state  of  celibacy,  and 
Mrs.  Micawber  had  not  yet  been  solicited  to  plight  her 
faith  at  the  Hymeneal  altar. 

H 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  replacing  the  hack- 
neyed phrases: 

1.  The  lecture  provided  a regular  feast  of  reason. 
2.  He  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  3.  This  was 
the  psychological  moment.  4.  She  spoke  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  5.  After  his  long  walk  he  was 
eager  to  satisfy  the  inner  man.  6.  The  story  was  too 
funny  for  words.  7.  I leave  you  to  their  tender  mercy. 
8.  It  is  time  for  me  to  wend  my  way.  9.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  strenuous  life.  10.  The  wild  waves  engulfed 
the  ship,  and  all  on  board  went  down  to  a watery  grave. 
11.  A dazzling  prospect  opened  before  him.  12.  He  is 
not  well  trained  along  this  line.  13.  They  took  their 
places  at  the  festive  board,  which  groaned  with  good 
things.  14.  The  boy  fell  from  the  branch  with  a sick- 
ening thud  that  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth. 
15.  Last  but  not  least  on  the  roll  of  fame  is  a poet  of 
our  own  day,  one  who  is  certainly  no  mean  writer. 

I 

Write  sentences  illustrating  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  following  pairs  of  words: 

home  — residence 

transpire  — happen 
deprecate  — depreciate 
person  — individual 

common  — mutual 
ingenuous  — ingenious 
unique  — remarkable 
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continual  — continuous 
interrupt  — disturb 
aggravate  — annoy 


CHAPTER  III 

Sentence  Structure:  Variety 

In  an  earlier  chapter  sentences  were  classified  as 
simple,  complex,  or  compound.  That  division  was  made 
on  grammatical  grounds.  Sentences  may  also  be 
classified  on  the  basis  of  their  rhetorical  qualities. 
Rhetoric  means  the  art  of  impressive  or  persuasive 
speaking  or  writing.  The  rhetorical  classification  of 
sentences  means  therefore  a classification  according  to 
their  effectiveness  in  helping  the  writer  or  speaker  to 
leave  the  desired  impression.  It  is  a matter  of  style. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  there  is  no  best 
type  of  sentence.  Any  type,  however  good  and  useful, 
becomes  monotonous  if  worked  too  hard.  Nobody  can 
write  well  whose  sentences  are  all  of  one  pattern.  Variety 
is  one  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  an  interesting,  lively 
style. 

1.  Variety  in  Length. — Examine  the  following  para- 
graph: 

He  was  a secret-looking  man.  I had  never  seen  him 
before.  His  head  was  all  on  one  side.  One  of  his  eyes 
was  half  shut  up.  He  seemed  to  be  taking  aim  at 
something  with  an  invisible  gun.  He  had  a pipe  in  his 
mouth.  He  took  it  out.  Slowly  he  blew  all  the  smoke 
away.  He  looked  hard  at  me  all  the  time.  Then  he 
nodded.  So  I nodded.  He  nodded  again.  Then  he 
made  room  on  the  settle  beside  him  that  I might  sit 
down  there. 
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How  is  this  paragraph  improved  if  we  rewrite  it? 

He  was  a secret-looking  man  whom  I had  never  seen 
before.  His  head  was  all  on  one  side,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
was  half  shut  up,  as  if  he  were  taking  aim  at  something 
with  an  invisible  gun.  He  had  a pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  took  it  out,  and,  after  slowly  blowing  all  his 
smoke  away  and  looking  hard  at  me  all  the  time,  nodded. 
So  I nodded,  and  then  he  nodded,  again,  and  made  room 
on  the  settle  beside  him  that  I might  sit  down  there. 

One  fault  in  the  first  form  of  the  paragraph  is  its  jerk- 
iness.  None  of  the  sentences  are  long;  most  of  them  are 
very  short.  This  may  sometimes  be  a good  thing,  but 
there  is  no  need  for  such  a string  of  short  statements 
here.  The  passage  has  no  run  or  flow,  with  the  result 
that  a reader  goes  jolting  through  it,  instead  of  pro- 
gressing easily  and  smoothly. 

2.  Short  Sentences. — This  example  is  meant  to  show, 
not  that  short  sentences  are  bad,  but  that  variety  is 
good.  Short  sentences  are  very  useful.  They  can  do 
things  which  longer  sentences  cannot  do.  They  are  the 
swiftest  and,  usually,  the  most  emphatic.  Their  mean- 
ing is  seen  at  a glance.  Let  us  take  some  illustrations 
of  their  uses. 

They  are  good  for  beginnings: 

But  an  unforeseen  danger  attacked  them.  The  fiery 
old  burgomaster  flung  himself  on  his  mule,  and  spurring 
him  to  a gallop,  he  headed  not  his  own  men  only,  but 
the  fugitives.  His  object  was  to  cut  them  off.  The 
old  man  came  galloping  in  a semicircle,  and  got  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  right  in  front  of  Gerard;  the  others 
might  escape  for  ought  he  cared. 

The  opening  sentence  at  once  catches  our  attention, 
and  it  succeeds  in  doing  this  not  merely  because  it 
promises  exciting  matter,  but  because  it  is  crisp  and 
quick.  It  give  us  a hint  of  what  is  to  follow,  but  it  does 
not  delay  us.  The  short  sentence  is  equally  useful  at 
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the  beginning  of  a description,  an  explanation,  or  an 
argument.  Practise  writing  sentences  such  as  the 
following : 

The  situation  is  this. 

I do  not  agree  with  you,  and  for  this  reason. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  point. 

The  thing  was  now  past  a joke. 

Such  men  can  always  be  found. 

That  custom  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  learning  to  make  good  short 
sentences  is  to  study  examples  from  some  good  author. 
Here  are  some  opening  sentences  from  Hazlitt’s  essays: 

This  is  a more  important  subject  than  it  seems  at 
first  sight. 

No  one  is  idle  who  can  do  anything. 

No  really  great  man  ever  thought  himself  so. 

I hate  to  read  new  books. 

Such  sentences  are  not  merely  short.  They  are  alive, 
and  full  of  meaning.  They  make  a reader  wish  to  go 
on.  We  cannot  write  as  well  as  Hazlitt,  but  we  can  try 
to  gain  some  of  his  neat,  clean  strength. 

Short  sentences  are  also  good  for  endings : 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the  silence 
of  suspended  breath  behind  him,  and  the  storm  before, 
until  there  was  a great  retiring  wave,  when,  with  a 
backward  glance  at  those  who  held  the  rope  which  was 
made  fast  round  his  body,  he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a 
moment  was  buffeting  with  the  water;  rising  with  the 
hills,  falling  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam;  then 
drawn  again  to  land.  They  hauled  in  hastily. 

The  long  sentence  makes  us  feel  the  suspense  of  the 
watchers  on  the  shore.  The  short  sentence  describes  one 
swift  brief  action  and  closes  the  incident. 
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Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  short  sen- 
tence in  a passage  of  argument : 

We  must  recollect  that,  with  but  half  of  our  natural 
strength,  we  are  at  war  against  confederated  powers  who 
have  singly  threatened  us  with  ruin;  we  must  recollect 
that,  whilst  we  are  left  naked  on  one  side,  our  other 
flank  is  uncovered  by  any  alliance;  that,  whilst  we  are 
weighing  and  balancing  our  successes  against  our  losses, 
we  are  accumulating  debt  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
fourteen  millions  in  the  year.  That  loss  is  certain. 

The  closing  sentence  is  like  the  final  blow  of  the 
hammer  which  drives  the  nail  home. 

An  unbroken  series  of  long  sentences  is  liable  to  be 
heavy  and  dull.  Short  sentences  give  vigor  and  move- 
ment. They  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  used  to  introduce 
or  to  sum  up,  but  they  are  also  valuable  merely  to  give 
variety  and  to  hold  a reader’s  attention. 

3.  Long  Sentences. — Good  long  sentences  are  not  easy 
to  write.  They  require  more  skill  and  management  than 
short  sentences.  There  are  more  chances  to  go  wrong. 
Clauses  may  get  out  of  place;  there  may  be  too  many 
and's;  the  grammar  may  get  confused.  The  commonest 
fault  is  to  allow  a long  sentence  to  become  a loose  shape- 
less thing. 

Here  is  a magnificent  long  sentence  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  about  three  weeks  before  his  execution. 
He  is  appealing  to  the  King. 

If  I had  spent  my  poor  estate,  lost  my  son,  suffered 
by  sickness  and  otherwise  a world  of  miseries;  if  I had 
resisted  with  the  manifest  hazard  of  my  life  the  rebels 
and  spoils  which  my  companies  would  have  made;  if, 
when  I was  poor,  I could  have  made  myself  rich;  if, 
when  I had  gotten  my  liberty,  which  all  men  and 
nature  itself  doth  so  much  prize,  I voluntarily  lost  it; 
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if,  when  I was  master  of  my  life,  I rendered  it  again;  if, 
when  I might  elsewhere  have  sold  my  ship  and  goods 
and  put  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  in  my  purse,  I 
have  brought  her  into  England,  I beseech  your  Majesty 
believe  that  all  this  I have  done  because  it  should  be 
said  to  your  Majesty  that  your  Majesty  had  given  liberty 
and  trust  to  a man  whose  end  was  but  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty,  and  who  had  not  betrayed  your  Majesty’s 
trust. 

fijew  writers  today  would  attempt  so  long  a sentence, 
but  it  serves  to  show  the  weight,  the  music  and  the' 
dignity  a long  sentence  may  have  when  it  is  well  built. 

The  following  paragraph  from  Dickens  is  pleasantly 
varied  in  the  length  of  its  sentences: 

The  time  appointed  for  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  eight  o’clock.  The  address  having  lasted 
until  full  that  time,  and  it  being  the  custom  to  conclude 
with  a hymn,  the  preacher  intimated  in  a few  sensible 
words  that  the  clock  had  struck  the  hour,  and  that  those 
who  desired  to  go  before  the  hymn  was  sung,  could  go 
now,  without  giving  offence.  No  one  stirred.  The  hymn 
was  then  sung,  in  good  time  and  tune  and  unison,  and 
its  effect  was  very  striking.  A comprehensive  bene- 
volent prayer  dismissed  the  throng,  and  in  seven  or  eight 
minutes  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  theatre  but  a light 
cloud  of  dust. 

Two  of  the  sentences  in  the  above  paragraph  are  short. 
What  would  be  lost  if  the  opening  sentence  were  joined 
to  the  second  sentence  by  ‘and,’  and  if,  further  down, 
we  wrote,  “As  no  one  stirred,  the  hymn  was  sung  . . .’’? 

No  rigid  rules  can  be  given  for  the  use  of  short  and 
long  sentences  and  those  of  medium  length.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  always  necessary  to  begin  or  end  with  a 
short  sentence,  though  it  is  often  well  to  do  so.  Use 
common  sense,  avoid  monotony,  and  notice  what  good 
writers  do. 
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4,  Loose,  Periodic,  and  Balanced  Sentences. — Sen- 
tences differ  not  only  in  length,  but  in  the  way  they  are 
put  together.  It  is  well  to  use  sentences  varying  in  length, 
and  it  is  also  well  to  have  them  of  different  build.  There 
are  three  main  types,  loose,  periodic,  and  balanced. 

Loose  Sentences. — A loose  sentence  is  one  in  which 
you  may  stop  before  the  end  and  yet  have  a complete 
sentence. 

For  example : It  is  only  too  clear  that  he  did  it  when  he 
was  away  on  his  holidays. 

If  we  stop  at  did  it,  we  have  a complete  sentence. 
The  words  which  follow  it  add  to  the  meaning,  but, 
however  important  in  meaning,  they  are  not  necessary 
to  make  the  sentence  grammatically  complete. 

The  loose  sentence  is  the  most  common  and  the  most 
natural.  The  danger  is  that  it  tends  to  become  strag- 
gling. We  add  one  thing  to  another  until  we  have  a 
long  loosely- jointed  sentence: 

Periodic  Sentences. — A periodic  sentence  is  one 
which  is  not  complete  until  the  end  is  reached.  The 
loose  sentence  given  above  can  easily  be  turned  into  a 
periodic  sentence: 

That  he  did  it  while  he  was  away  on  his  holidays 
is  only  too  clear. 

In  its  altered  form  the  sentence  gives  us  no  halting  place 
until  the  end.  Until  we  come  to  clear  the  sentence  is 
incomplete. 

The  periodic  sentence  is  more  tightly  knit.  It  is, 
therefore,  less  in  danger  of  straggling  and  of  breaking  the 
principle  of  unity.  The  writer  of  a periodic  sentence 
must  know  beforehand  what  he  wishes  to  say.  He 
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cannot  ramble  on.  Generally  speaking,  the  periodic 
sentence  is  more  emphatic  than  the  loose  sentence. 
It  is,  however,  less  natural  and  easy. 

Balanced  Sentences. — A balanced  sentence  is  one 
in  which  the  words  and  phrases  of  one  part  are  made  to 
correspond  in  form  and  position  to  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  other  part: 

She  is  arriving;  I am  leaving. 

She  is  set  over  against  I ; arriving  against  leaving. 

The  following,  however,  is  not  a balanced  sentence: 

The  boy,  not  the  girl,  is  to  blame. 

The  two  nouns  boy  and  girl  are  set  over  against 
each  other,  but  there  is  no  balance  between  two  parts 
of  the  sentence.  This  sort  of  contrast  is  called  antithesis. 

Nor  is  the  following  a proper  balanced  sentence: 

He  likes  hockey,  but  football  is  my  favourite. 

The  two  parts  of  the  sentence  are  contrasted  in  meaning, 
but  the  words  are  not  alike  in  form  and  position.  To 
make  this  a proper  balanced  sentence  we  should  write: 

He  likes  hockey,  but  I prefer  football. 

The  ideas  expressed  by  the  different  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence need  not  be  contrasted.  For  example: 

His  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poetry  which 
a Turkey  carpet  bears  to  a picture. 

The  balanced  sentence  is,  however,  especially  useful 
for  contrast.  It  has  a clear-cut  emphasis. 

It  is  worth  while  to  use  all  three  types  of  sentence — 
loose,  periodic,  and  balanced.  The  loose  sentence  forms 
the  basis  of  most  writing.  It  is  the  maid-of-all-work. 
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But  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  emphasis  it  is  well  to 
sprinkle  in  a few  of  the  other  kinds. 


/ , n Zeroises 

Break  each  of  the  following  sentences  into  several  sentences 
of  different  lengths: 


1.  Being  thus  got  up,  he  looked  out;  but,  being  dark, 
he  could  see  little  or  nothing;  and,  besides,  the  trees 
which  I had  planted,  as  in  my  former  account  is  de- 
scribed,  and  which  were  now  grown  tall,  intercepted  his 
sight,  so  that  he  could  only  look  up,  and  see  that  it  was 
a clear  starlight  night,  and,  hearing  no  noise  he  returned 
and  laid  him  down  again;  but  it  was  all  one:  he  could 
not  sleep,  nor  could  he  compose  himself  to  anything 
like  rest;  but  his  thoughts  were  to  the  last  degree  un- 
easy, and  he  knew  not  for  what. 

(Defoe  has  made  a slip  in  grammar  in  the  above  passage. 
Can  you  find  it?) 

2.  We  took  up  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  difficulty 
enough  too,  three  of  them  being  very  ill  wounded;  and 
that  which  was  still  worse  was  that,  while  we  stood  in 
the  boat  to  take  our  men  in,  we  were  in  as  much  danger 
as  they  were  in  on  shore;  for  they  poured  their  arrows 
in  upon  us  so  thick  that  we  were  glad  to  barricade  the 
side  of  the  boat  up  with  the  benches  and  two  or  three 
loose  boards,  which,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  had 
by  mere  accident  in  the  boat. 

3.  And  as  it  chanced  there  dwelt  a smith,  to  whom  I 
commanded  my  servant  to  carry  my  horse  to  shoe, 
and  standing  by  him  while  my  horse  was  a-shoeing  there 
came  to  me  one  of  the  servants  of  the  castle,  perceiving 
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me  to  be  the  cardinal’s  servant  and  an  Englishman, 
who  required  me  to  go  with  him  into  the  castle  to  my 
lord  his  master,  whom  he  thought  would  be  very  glad 
of  my  coming  and  company. 

(Correct  a point  of  grammar  in  this  sentence.) 

4.  The  bridge  finished,  and  the  army  brought  near 
to  the  sea-side,  Xerxes  took  a view  of  all  his  troops, 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Abidus,  being  carried  up  and 
seated  on  a place  overtopping  the  land  round  about  it 
and  the  sea  adjoining;  and  after  he  had  gloried  in  his 
own  happiness  to  behold  and  command  so  many  nations 
and  so  powerful  an  army  and  fleet,  he  suddenly,  not- 
withstanding, burst  out  into  tears,  moved  with  this 
contemplation:  that  in  one  hundred  years  there  should 
not  any  one  survive  of  that  marvellous  multitude — 
the  cause  of  which  sudden  change  of  passion  when  he 
uttered  to  Artabanus  his  uncle,  Artabanus  spake  to  the 
King  to  this  effect:  that  which  is  more  lamentable  than 
the  dissolution  of  this  great  troop  within  that  number  of 
years  by  the  King  remembered  is  that  the  life  itself 
which  we  enjoy  is  yet  more  miserable  than  the  end 
thereof,  for  in  those  few  days  given  us  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  man  among  all  these,  nor  elsewhere,  that 
ever  found  himself  so  accompanied  with  happiness, 
but  that  he  oftentimes  pleased  himself  better  with  the 
desire  and  hope  of  death  than  of  living,  the  incident 
calamities,  diseases,  and  sorrows  whereto  mankind  is 
subject,  being  so  many  and  incurable  that  the  shortest 
life  doth  often  appear  unto  us  over-long,  to  avoid  all 
which  there  is  neither  refuge  nor  rest,  but  in  desired 
death  alone. 
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B 

Turn  the  following  loose  sentences  into  'periodic 
sentences: 

1.  We  have  little  information  respecting  him  from  that 
time  until  he  was  fifty-three.  2.  It  was  impossible  to 
assist  them  when  they  behaved  in  this  way.  3.  Yet  we 
feel  that  we  could  ill  spare  these  passages,  though  we 
will  not  undertake  to  defend  them  against  the  objections 
of  critics.  4.  There  is  not  a single  expression  in  the  book 
which  would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant,  if  we  except  a 
few  technical  terms  of  theology.  5.  He  might  not 
improbably  have  given  to  the  world  some  great  work, 
had  he  lived  to  the  full  age  of  man.  6.  He  has  been 
treated  with  gross  injustice  by  most  of  those  who  have 
written  about  him.  7.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Bunyan 
was  a man  of  a strict  life  and  of  a tender  conscience 
from  a very  early  age.  8.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  otherwise  considering  who  his  father  was. 
9.  It  is  strange  that  such  a man  should  have  written  a 
book  which  is  so  remarkably  vivid.  10.  Boys  and  girls 
are  not  debarred  from  the  competition,  even  if  they  are 
over  fifteen. 


C 

Turn  the  following  sentences  into  balanced  sentences: 

1.  He  had  often  seen  them  at  a distance,  without  ever 
having  a chance  to  know  them.  2.  We  use  the  word 
without  having  a mental  image  of  the  thing.  3.  Here 
they  have  an  advantage,  but  not  there.  4.  This  is 
expensive,  but  that  is  not.  5.  His  talk  was  natural, 
but,  when  he  wrote,  his  style  was  stiff.  6.  We  agree 
with  some,  but  not  with  all,  of  his  arguments.  7.  Jim 
was  angry,  but  it  only  amused  Jack.  8.  The  letter,  but 
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not  the  parcel,  arrived  safely.  9.  He  arrived  on  time, 
but  her  train  was  delayed.  10.  She  is  innocent;  the 
blame  should  fall  on  me. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Advanced  Description 

1.  Combination  of  Details. — Review  the  earlier  chap- 
ter on  description  (Part  II,  Chap.  VIII) 

In  that  chapter  we  saw  that  one  of  the  things  im- 
portant in  descriptive  writing  is  the  use  of  details. 
We  noticed,  too,  that  these  details  must  not  be  chosen 
in  a haphazard  manner,  that  there  must  not  be  too 
many  of  them,  and  that  they  must  be  combined  so  as 
to  form  a harmonious  whole.  Without  this  combination 
a descriptive  paragraph  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
mere  list  or  enumeration  of  qualities  in  the  thing  or 
person  described. 

Let  us  take  an  example;  it  is  from  Scott’s  Guy  Manner- 
ing. 

Her  appearance  made  Mannering  start.  She  was 
full  six  feet  high,  wore  a man’s  greatcoat  over  the  rest 
of  her  dress,  had  in  her  hand  a goodly  sloethorn  cudgel, 
and  in  all  points  of  equipment,  except  her  petticoats, 
seemed  rather  masculine  than  feminine.  Her  dark 
elf-locks  shot  out  like  the  snakes  of  the  Gorgon  between 
an  old-fashioned  bonnet  called  a bongrace,  heightening 
the  singular  effect  of  her  strong  and  weather-beaten 
features,  which  they  partly  shadowed,  wliile  her  eye  had 
that  wild  roll  that  indicated  something  like  real  or 
affected  insanity. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Scott  has  selected  only  those  points 
in  the  woman’s  appearance  which  will  impress  us  with 
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her  strength  and  wild  ruggedness.  Notice  also  how  these 
details  have  been  put  together.  They  do  not  merely 
stand  side  by  side.  He  does  not  say:  “She  had  dark 
elf-locks,  and  she  wore  an  old-fashioned  bonnet.” 
The  information  about  the  hair  and  bonnet  are  skil- 
fully combined,  and  we  see  the  bonnet  framing  the  face, 
and  not  merely  as  another  item  in  a catalogue.  So, 
too,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  her  strong  and  weather- 
beaten features’,  the  phrase  heightening  the  singular 
effect  links  what  follows  to  what  has  gone  before. 

Write  a paragraph  of  about  the  same  length  as 
Scott’s,  and  let  it  describe  a person  whose  appearance 
suggests  an  uneventful  life  and  a placid,  unadventurous 
character. 

The  following  passage  from  Dickens’s  The  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop  gives  us  a longer  and  more  elaborate  portrait 
than  we  have  in  Scott’s  paragraph.  Analyse  the  passage, 
so  as  to  show  on  what  principle  Dickens  has  arranged  the 
details  and  by  what  means  he  has  combined  one  detail 
with  another. 

It  was  perhaps  not  very  unreasonable  to  suspect  from 
what  had  already  passed,  that  Mr.  Swiveller  was  not 
quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  powerful  sunlight 
to  which  he  had  made  allusion;  but,  if  no  such  suspicion 
had  been  awakened  by  his  speech,  his  wiry  hair,  dull 
eyes,  and  sallow  face,  would  still  have  been  strong 
witnesses  against  him.  His  attire  was  not,  as  he  had 
himself  hinted,  remarkable  for  the  nicest  arrangement, 
but  was  in  a state  of  disorder  which  strongly  induced 
the  idea  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  in  it.  It  consisted  of 
a brown  body-coat  with  a great  many  brass  buttons 
up  the  front  and  only  one  behind,  a bright  check  necker- 
chief, a plaid  waistcoat,  soiled  white  trousers,  and  a 
very  limp  hat,  worn  with  the  wrong  side  foremost,  to 
hide  a hole  in  the  brim.  The  breast  of  his  coat  was 
ornamented  with  an  outside  pocket  from  which  there 
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peeped  forth  the  cleanest  end  of  a very  large  and  very 
ill-favored  handkerchief;  his  dirty  wristbands  were  pulled 
down  as  far  as  possible  and  ostentatiously  folded  back 
over  his  cuffs;  he  displayed  no  gloves,  and  carried  a 
yellow  cane  having  at  the  top  a bone  hand  with  the 
semblance  of  a ring  on  its  little  finger  and  a black  ball 
in  its  grasp.  With  all  these  personal  advantages  (to 
which  may  be  added  a strong  savor  of  tobacco  smoke, 
and  a prevailing  greasiness  of  appearance)  Mr.  Swiveller 
leant  back  in  his  chair  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
and  occasionally  pitching  his  voice  to  the  needful  key, 
obliged  the  company  with  a few  bars  of  an  intensely 
dismal  air,  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  a note,  relapsed 
into  his  former  silence. 

2.  Concrete  Details  and  Exact  Words. — Generally 
speaking,  the  more  concrete  the  details,  the  more  striking 
the  description.  Vagueness  is  the  commonest  fault  in 
descriptive  writing.  But  concrete  details  are  no  use 
unless  we  find  exact  words  to  express  them.  For  most 
of  us  it  is  much  easier  to  see  things  accurately  than  to 
make  other  people  see  the  same  things  by  means  of 
our  words.  Emerson  said  of  Carlyle  that  he  had  “the 
devouring  eye  and  the  portraying  hand.”  What  he 
saw  with  quick,  keen  eyes  did  not  become  dulled  by 
the  use  of  second-rate  words  which  only  half  express 
his  meaning.  What  Carlyle  did  brilliantly  everybody 
who  tries  descriptive  writing  must  try  to  do  as  well  as 
he  can. 

The  success  of  the  following  passage,  for  example, 
depends  very  largely  on  the  use  of  exact  words. 

I was  much  amused  for  an  hour  after  daylight  this 
morning  in  looking  at  the  clouds  rising  at  intervals  from 
the  dells  on  the  side  of  Penyard  Hill,  and  flying  to  the 
top,  and  then  over  the  hill.  Some  of  the  clouds  went  up 
in  a roundish  and  compact  form.  Others  rose  in  a sort 
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of  string  or  stream,  the  tops  of  them  going  over  the  hill 
before  the  bottoms  were  clear  of  the  place  whence  they 
had  arisen. 

The  words  rising,  flying,  roundish,  compact,  string, 
stream  make  us  see  the  motion  and  the  shape  of  the 
clouds  in  a definite,  exact  way. 

Write  a paragraph  describing  sunset  clouds. 

The  following  passage  describes  a busy  inn,  and  the 
author  makes  us  feel  and  see  and  hear  the  bustling 
activity  of  the  place  by  the  use  of  skilfully  chosen  de- 
tails and  vivid  words. 

The  inn  of  which  I had  become  an  inhabitant  was  a 
place  of  infinite  life  and  bustle.  Travellers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  all  the  cardinal  points,  were  continually 
stopping  at  it;  and  to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  minister 
to  their  convenience,  an  army  of  servants,  of  one 
description  or  other,  was  kept:  waiters,  chambermaids, 
grooms,  postillions,  shoe-blacks,  cooks,  scullions,  and 
what  not,  for  there  was  a barber  and  hair-dresser  who 
had  been  at  Paris  and  talked  French  with  a cockney 
accent,  the  French  sounding  all  the  better,  as  no  accent 
is  so  melodious  as  the  cockney.  Jacks  creaked  in  the 
kitchens  turning  round  spits,  on  which  large  joints  of 
meat  piped  and  smoked  before  the  great  big  fires.  There 
was  running  up  and  down  stairs,  and  along  galleries, 
slamming  of  doors,  cries  of  “Coming,  sir,“  and  “Please 
to  step  this  way,  ma’am,”  during  eighteen  hours  of  the 
four-and-twenty.  Truly  a very  great  place  for  life  and 
bustle  was  this  inn.  And  often  in  after  life,  when  lonely 
and  melancholy,  I have  called  up  the  time  I spent  there, 
and  never  failed  to  become  cheerful  from  the  recollec- 
tion. 

Every  detail  in  this  paragraph  is  meant  to  bring  out  the 
bustling  activity  of  the  inn.  What  would  the  paragraph 
lose  in  force  if  the  writer  had  omitted  the  list  of  ser- 
vants? What  would  it  lose  if,  instead  of  “Cries  of 
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‘Coming,  sir,’  and  ‘Please  to  step  this  way,  ma’am’  ” 
we  had  merely  “Cries  of  all  kinds”?  What  is  the  value 
of  the  last  sentence? 

Write  a paragraph  describing  a dull  lifeless  sort  of 
place  where  nothing  ever  happens. 

3.  Contrast  and  Comparison. — The  method  employed 
in  the  descriptive  paragraph  which  we  have  just  ex- 
amined is  that  of  enumeration.  Detail  after  detail  is 
introduced,  each  one  helping  to  enforce  a certain  general 
impression  or  idea.  Of  course,  the  enumeration  of 
details  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  a mere  list. 

Another  useful  method  in  making  a description  is  that 
of  comparison  or  contrast.  We  may  show  what  a thing 
looks  like  by  comparing  or  contrasting  it  with  something 
else.  For  instance: 

They  have  backs  as  straight  and  shoulders  as 
square  as  heroes  of  Waterloo. 

The  appearance  of  the  men  is  suggested  by  comparing 
their  bearing  with  that  of  heroes  of  Waterloo.  Similes 
and  metaphors  are  often  of  the  greatest  aid  in  descrip- 
tion. If  well-chosen  they  suggest  a vivid  picture,  and 
they  do  their  work  swiftly..  Notice  how  much  is  sug- 
gested to  our  minds  by  sentences  such  as  these: 

They  lay  asleep  on  the  floor  like  mummies. 

He  was  as  bright-eyed  as  a mouse. 

The  countryside  was  as  flat  as  a board. 

He  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  as  lightly  as  a glove. 

The  sound  of  his  snoring  was  like  the  drone  of  a 
bagpipe. 

The  following  paragraph  by  Washington  Irving  shows 
how  effectively  comparisons  may  be  used  in  a descrip- 
tion: 
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The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  this 
person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow 
shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a 
mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for 
shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hung  together. 
His  head  was  small^  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge  ears, 
large  green,  glassy  eyes,  and  a long  snipe  nose,  so  that 
it  looked  like  a weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle 
neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him 
striding  along  the  profile  of  a hill  on  a windy  day,  with 
his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might 
have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending 
upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a corn- 
field. 

Taking  this  paragraph  for  a model,  write  a description 
beginning  as  follows; 

He  often  reminded  us  of  a cat. 

Comparison  and  contrast  are  especially  useful  when 
we  wish  to  describe  two  or  more  things.  In  the  paragraph 
below  Scott  has  three  scenes  to  describe,  and  he  makes 
them  stand  out  more  distinctly  by  the  use  of  contrast, 
by  showing  us  how  each  has  distinctive  qualities. 

The  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which  the  daily 
passage  of  so  many  smoke-pennoned  steamboats  now 
renders  so  easily  accessible,,  were  in  our  fathers’  times 
secluded  spots,  frequented  by  no  travellers,  and  few 
visitants  of  any  kind.  They  are  of  exquisite  yet  varied 
beauty.  Arran,  a mountainous  region,  or  Alpine 
island,  abounds  with  the  grandest  and  most  romantic 
scenery.  Bute  is  of  a softer  and  more  woodland  char- 
acter. The  Cumrays,  as  if  to  exhibit  a contrast  to  both, 
are  green,  level,  and  bare,  forming  the  links  of  a sort  of 
natural  bar,  which  is  drawn  along  the  mouth  of  the 
firth,  leaving  large  intervals,  however,  of  ocean.  Rose- 
neath,  a smaller  isle,  lies  much  higher  up  the  firth,  and 
towards  its  western  shore,  near  the  opening  of  the  lake 
called  the  Care  Loch,  and  not  far  from  Loch  Long  and 
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Loch  Scant,  or  the  Holy  Loch,  which  wind  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Western  Highlands  to  join  the  estuary 
of  the  Clyde. 

The  same  method  is  used  in  the  following  passage 
from  Motley’s  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic: 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  then  fifty-five  years  and  eight 
months  old : but  he  was  already  decrepit  with  premature 
old  age.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  and  had 
been  athletic  and  well  proportioned.  Broad  in  the 
shoulders,  deep  in  the  chest,  thin  in  the  flank,  very 
muscular  in  the  arms  and  legs,  he  had  been  able  to  match 
himself  with  all  competitors  in  the  tourney  and  the 
ring,  and  to  vanquish  the  bull  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
favorite  national  amusement  of  Spain.  He  had  been 
able  in  the  field  to  do  the  duty  of  captain  and  soldier, 
to  endure  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  every  privation 
except  fasting.  These  personal  advantages  were  now 
departed.  Crippled  in  hands,  knees,  and  legs,  he  sup- 
ported himself  with  difficulty  upon  a crutch,  with  the 
aid  of  an  attendant’s  shoulder.  In  face  he  had  always 
been  extremely  ugly,  and  time  had  certainly  not  im- 
proved his  physiognomy.  His  hair,  once  of  a light  color, 
was  now  white  with  age,  close-clipped  and  bristling; 
his  beard  was  gray,  coarse,  and  shaggy.  His  forehead 
was  spacious  and  commanding;  the  eye  dark-blue,  with 
an  expression  both  majestic  and  benignant.  His  nose 
was  aquiline,  but  crooked.  The  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  famous  for  its  deformity.  The  under  lip,  a Bur- 
gundian inheritance,  as  faithfully  transmitted  as  the 
duchy  and  county,  was  heavy  and  hanging;  the  lower 
jaw  protruding  so  far  beyond  the  upper  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  bring  together  the  few  fragments  of 
teeth  which  still  remained,  or  to  speak  a whole  sentence 
in  an  intelligible  voice.  Eating  and  talking,  occupations 
to  which  he  was  always  much  addicted,  were  becoming 
daily  more  arduous,  in  consequence  of  this  original  defect. 
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which  now  seemed  hardly  human,  but  rather  an  original 
deformity. 

So  much  for  the  father.  The  son,  Philip  the  Second, 
was  a small  meagre  man,  much  below  the  middle  height, 
with  thin  legs,  a narrow  chest,  and  the  shrinking, 
timid  air  of  an  habitual  invalid.  He  seemed  so  little, 
upon  his  first  visit  to  his  aunts,  the  Queens  Eleanor  and 
Mary,  accustomed  to  look  upon  proper  men  in  Flanders 
and  Germany,  that  he  was  fain  to  win  their  favor  by 
making  certain  attempts  in  the  tournaments,  in  which 
his  success  was  sufficiently  problematical.  “His  body,” 
says  his  professed  panegyrist,  “was  but  a human  cage, 
in  which,  however  brief  and  narrow,  dwelt  a soul  to 
whose  flight  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  heaven  was 
too  contracted.”  The  same  wholesale  admirer  adds 
that  “his  aspect  was  so  reverend  that  rustics  who  met 
him  in  the  wood,  without  knowing  him,  bowed  down  with 
instinctive  veneration.”  In  face,  he  was  the  living  image 
of  his  father,  having  the  same  broad  forehead  and 
blue  eye,  with  the  same  aquiline,  but  better  proportioned, 
nose.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  the  re- 
markable Burgundian  deformity  was  likewise  reproduced. 
He  had  the  same  heavy,  hanging  lip,  with  a vast  mouth, 
and  monstrously  protruding  lower  jaw.  His  complexion 
was  fair,  his  hair  light  and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  short, 
and  pointed.  He  had  the  aspect  of  a Fleming,  but  the 
loftiness  of  a Spaniard.  His  demeanour  in  public  was 
still,  silent,  almost  sepulchral.  He  looked  habitually 
on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was  chary  of  speech, 
embarrassed,  and  even  suffering  in  manner.  This  was 
ascribed  partly  to  a natural  haughtiness  which  he  had 
occasionally  endeavoured  to  overcome,  and  partly  to 
habitual  pains  in  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  his  in- 
ordinate fondness  for  pastry. 

Such  was  the  personal  appearance  of  the  man  who 
was  about  to  receive  into  his  single  hand  the  destinies 
of  half  the  world;  whose  single  will  was,  for  the  future, 
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to  shape  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  then  present, 
of  many  millions  more  in  Europe,  America,  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  countless  millions  yet  unborn. 

In  these  two  portraits  the  writer  has  employed  both 
contrast  and  comparison;  in  some  points  the  men  differ, 
and  in  others  they  are  alike.  Notice  also  the  use  of 
contrast  in  the  description  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Not 
only  is  he  set  over  against  his  son,  but  he  is  also  con- 
trasted with  his  younger  self. 

4.  Suggestion  of  Effect. — In  the  paragraph  about  the 
inn  quoted  earlier  in  this  chapter  the  closing  sentence 
was: 

And  often  in  after-life,  when  lonely  and  melancholy, 
I have  called  up  the  time  I spent  there,  and  never  failed 
to  become  cheerful  from  the  recollection. 

This  is  not  direct  description  of  the  inn,  but  it  helps  us 
to  understand  what  a pleasant,  lively  spot  the  inn  was. 
It  does  this  by  telling  us  the  lasting  impression  which  his 
stay  there  had  made  on  the  writer.  In  other  words, 
this  kind  of  descriptive  writing  suggests  the  nature  or 
appearance  of  a thing  or  a person  by  describing  its  effect. 

Here  is  an  example  from  The  Masque  of  the  Red 
Death,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe: 

It  was  in  this  apartment,  also,  that  there  stood 
against  the  western  wall,  a gigantic  clock  of  ebony. 
Its  pendulum  swung  to  and  fro  with  a dull,  heavy, 
monotonous  clang;  and  when  the  minute-hand  made  the 
circuit  of  the  face,  and  the  hour  was  to  be  stricken,  there 
came  from  the  brazen  lungs  of  the  clock  a sound  v/hich 
was  clear  and  loud  and  deep  and  exceedingly  musical, 
but  of  so  peculiar  a note  and  emphasis  that,  at  each  lapse 
of  an  hour,  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  were  con- 
strained to  pause,  momentarily,  in  their  performance, 
to  harken  to  the  sound;  and  thus  the  waltzers  perforce 
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ceased  their  evolutions;  and  there  was  a brief  dis- 
concert of  the  whole  gay  company;  and,  while  the  chimes 
of  the  clock  yet  rang,  it  was  observed  that  the  giddiest 
grew  pale,  and  the  more  aged  and  sedate  passed  their 
hands  over  their  brows  as  if  in  confused  reverie  or 
meditation.  But  when  the  echoes  had  fully  ceased,  a 
light  laughter  at  once  pervaded  the  assembly;  the 
musicians  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  as  if  at  their 
own  nervousness  and  folly,  and  made  whispering  vows, 
each  to  the  other,  that  the  next  chiming  of  the  clock 
should  produce  in  them  no  similar  emotion;  and  then, 
after  the  lapse  of  sixty  minutes  . . . there  came  yet 
another  chiming  of  the  clock,  and  then  were  the  same 
disconcert  and  tremulousness  and  meditation  as  before. 

We  are  made  to  feel  the  sinister  character  of  the  sound 
by  being  shown  the  startling  effect  it  has  on  the  company. 

These  different  devices  in  descriptive  writing — 
enumeration  of  details,  comparison  or  contrast,  sugges- 
tion of  effect — do  not,  of  course,  exclude  one  another. 
All  three  might  be  used  in  a single  paragraph. 

Finally,  remember  that  one  or  two  vivid  touches 
make  a description  more  distinct  and  interesting  than  a 
page  of  details  mechanically  collected  and  arranged. 
When  Tennyson  wishes  to  tell  us  how  the  sea  appears 
to  the  eagle  on  the  lofty  crag,  all  he  needs  to  say  is: 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls. 

Wrinkled  and  crawls  do  the  work  of  a score  of  less  telling 
words,  and  they  do  it  better. 

EXERCISES 

A 

Use  the  following  sentences  for  the  beginnings  of 
descriptive  paragraphs: 

1.  They  came  to  their  journey’s  end  late  in  the  evening. 
2.  He  was  a red-faced  burly  young  fellow.  3.  He 
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stopped  upon  rising  ground  and  looked  back.  4.  The 
air  was  cold.  5.  Now  the  wedding  party  began  to 
assemble.  6.  It  was  raw,  damp,  dark,  and  dismal. 
7.  She  was  painfully  thin.  8.  Everything  gave  an 
impression  of  wealth.  9.  The  two  scenes  offered  a 
complete  contrast.  10.  Everybody  in  the  room  seemed 
in  a state  of  suspense. 

B 

Develop  and  combine  the  following  groups  of  details 
into  descriptive  paragraphs.  Rearrange  them  in  any  way 
you  choose. 

1.  A snow-covered  field — a hill — a group  of  farm 
buildings — some  cattle — two  boys — a group  of  trees — 
a cloudy  sky— a dog. 

2.  A Christmas  tree — two  old  people — a party  of 
children — a grate  fire — an  invalid. 

3.  A lake  shore — a rowboat — two  boys — a tent — a 
fire. 

4.  A train  just  in — a crowd — a station  platform 

5.  A city  street — a fire-engine — scattering  traffic. 

6.  A table — a sleepy  boy — a clock — a Latin  book. 

7.  A stormy  night — wind — trees — lightning — thunder 
— a man — a deserted  street. 

8.  A kitchen — a cat — a dog — a saucer  of  milk. 


CHAPTER  V 
Exposition 

Description  gives  a picture:  exposition  gives  an  ex- 
planation. It  sets  forth  the  facts  about  something.  It 
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says  to  us:  This  is  how  the  matter  stands,  or,  This  is 
what  it  means,  or.  This  is  how  such  things  are  made,  or, 
These  are  my  feelings  on  the  subject. 

Since  exposition  aims  at  giving  information,  it  must 
above  everything  else  be  clear.  If  it  is  not  clear,  it  is 
worthless.  A confused  explanation  is  not  an  explanation 
at  all. 

There  are  several  methods  of  exposition,  that  is, 
several  ways  of  explaining  what  we  mean.  Our  choice 
of  method  will  depend  on  two  things:  on  the  nature  of 
the  thing  we  are  explaining  and  on  the  nature  of  our 
audience.  An  explanation  in  technical  language  of 
how  a machine  worked  would  be  intelligible  to  an 
engineer,  but  the  same  matter  could  be  made  plain  to  a 
child  only  by  quite  different  means. 

1.  Exposition  by  Description. — One  method  of  expo- 
sition may  be  called  descriptive.  Take  the  following 
passage  as  an  example. 

If  a well  were  to  be  sunk  at  our  feet  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  of  Norwich,  the  diggers  would  very  soon  find 
themselves  at  work  in  that  white  substance  almost  too 
soft  to  be  called  rock,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  as 
“chalk.” 

Not  only  here,  but  over  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk, 
the  well-sinker  might  carry  his  shaft  down  many  hun- 
dred feet  without  coming  to  the  end  of  the  chalk;  and, 
on  the  sea-coast  where  the  waves  have  pared  away  the 
face  of  the  land  which  breasts  them,  the  scarped  faces 
of  the  high  cliffs  are  often  wholly  formed  of  the  same 
material.  Northward,  the  chalk  may  be  followed  as 
far  as  Yorkshire;  on  the  south  coast  it  appears  abruptly 
in  the  picturesque  western  bays  of  Dorset,  and  breaks 
into  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  while  on  the  shores 
of  Kent  it  supplies  that  long  line  of  white  cliffs  to  which 
England  owes  her  name  of  Albion. 
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Were  the  thin  soil  which  covers  it  all  washed  away, 
a curved  band  of  white  chalk,  here  broader,  and  there 
narrower,  might  be  followed  diagonally  across  England 
from  Lulworth  in  Dorset,  to  Flamborough  Head  in 
Yorkshire — a distance  of  over  280  miles  as  the  crow 
flies. 

From  this  band  to  the  North  Sea,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Channel,  on  the  south,  the  chalk  is  largely  hidden  by 
other  deposits;  but,  except  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  it  enters  into  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  south- 
eastern counties. 

This  passage  obviously  differs  from  the  descriptive 
passages  quoted  in  the  last  chapter.  This  is  not  a picture 
of  a landscape  as  it  strikes  directly  on  our  senses.  It 
digs  below  the  surface  and  supplies  us  with  certain  facts 
which  our  eyes  alone  could  not  give  us.  Writing  of 
this  sort  we  may  call  exposition  by  description,  or 
scientific  description. 

Here  is  another  passage  of  scientific  description. 

On  the  ground  the  Orang  always  goes  laboriously 
and  shakily  on  all  fours.  At  starting  he  will  run  faster 
than  a man,  though  he  may  soon  be  overtaken.  The 
very  long  arms,  which,  when  he  runs,  are  but  little  bent, 
raise  the  body  of  the  Orang  remarkably,  so  that  he 
assumes  much  the  posture  of  a very  old  man  bent  down 
by  age,  and  making  his  way  along  by  the  help  of  a stick. 
In  walking,  the  body  is  usually  directed  straight  for- 
ward, unlike  the  other  apes,  which  run  more  or  less 
obliquely;  except  the  Gibbons,  who  in  these,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  depart  remarkably  from  their 
fellows. 

This  passage  resembles  a piece  of  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, in  being  full  of  details.  But  the  details  have  been 
chosen  on  a different  principle  from  those  in  Dickens’s 
paragraph  about  a house  in  Part  II,  Chapter  VIII. 
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The  details  here  are  those  common  to  all  orangs,  be- 
cause the  writer’s  purpose  is  not  to  picture  an  individual 
animal,  but  to  describe  the  type.  If  Dickens  had  had  a 
similar  object,  he  would  have  touched  on  those  things, 
and  only  on  those  things,  which  belong  to  all  houses. 

2.  Definition. — A dictionary  defines  words  by  telling  us 
their  meaning  in  other  words.  We' may  employ  this 
method  in  exposition.  For  example: 

Envy  is  the  grudging,  or  receiving  pain  from,  any 
accomplishment  or  advantage  possessed  by  another. 

The  advantage  of  definition  is  its  conciseness;  the 
drawback  is  its  baldness  and  dryness.  Definition  does 
not  light  up  a subject.  We  look  up  a word  in  a dictionary 
and  read  its  meaning,  but  perhaps  we  get  more  help 
from  seeing  it  used  in  a sentence;  that  is  to  say,  from  an 
example.  Hence,  examples  are  very  commonly  used  in 
a piece  of  exposition,  along  with  definitions. 

Employed  in  this  sense,  zoology,  like  botany,  is 
divisible  into  three  great  but  subordinate  sciences, 
morphology,  physiology,  and  distribution,  each  of  which 
may,  to  a very  great  extent,  be  studied  independently 
of  the  other. 

Zoological  morphology  is  the  doctrine  of  animal  form 
or  structure.  Anatomy  is  one  of  its  branches;  develop- 
ment is  another;  while  classification  is  the  expression  of 
the  relations  which  different  animals  bear  to  one  another, 
in  respect  of  their  anatomy  and  their  development. 

Zoological  distribution  is  the  study  of  animals  in 
relation  to  the  terrestrial  conditions  which  obtain  now, 
or  have  obtained  at  any  previous  epoch  of  the  earth’s 
history. 

Zoological  physiology,  lastly,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
functions  or  actions  of  animals.  It  regards  animal  bodies 
as  machines  impelled  by  certain  forces,  and  performing 
an  amount  of  work  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
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the  ordinary  forces  of  nature.  The  final  object  of  physi- 
ology is  to  deduce  the  facts  of  morphology,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  distribution  on  the  other,  from  the 
laws  of  the  molecular  forces  of  matter. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  zoology.  But  if  I were  to  content 
myself  with  the  enunciation  of  these  dry  definitions,  I 
should  ill  exemplify  that  method  of  teaching  this 
branch  of  physical  science,  which  it  is  my  chief  business 
to-night  to  recommend.  Let  us  turn  away  then  from 
abstract  definitions.  Let  us  take  some  concrete  living 
thing,  some  animal,  the  commoner  the  better,  and  let 
us  see  how  the  application  of  common  sense  and  common 
logic  to  the  obvious  facts  it  presents,  inevitably  leads  us 
into  all  these  branches  of  zoological  science. 

I have  before  me  a lobster.  When  I examine  it,  what 
appears  to  be  the  most  striking  character  it  presents? 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  how  a zoologist 
investigates  the  structure  of  the  lobster  and  what  he 
learns  from  the  examination.  This  example  tells  us' 
more  of  what  zoology  means  than  the  formal  definition. 
It  gives  us  a definite  concrete  idea.  “Give  me  an 
example”  is  what  most  people  say  after  listening  to  an 
abstract  explanation. 

Notice  how  effectively  the  illustration  makes  the 
thought  of  the  following  paragraph  clear: 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take 
an  extreme  case.  Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  could  be  suddenly  placed 
in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been,  and  then  left 
to  do  as  he  best  might.  How  long  woidd  he  be  left 
uneducated?  Not  five  minutes.  Nature  would  begin 
to  teach  him,  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the 
properties  of  objects.  Pain  and  pleasure  would  be  at 
his  elbow  telling  him  to  do  this  and  avoid  that;  and  by 
slow  degrees  the  man  would  receive  an  education  which, 
if  narrow,  would  be  thorough,  real,  and  adequate  to 
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his  circumstances,  though  there  would  be  no  extras 
and  very  few  accomplishments. 

3.  Contrast. — Contrast  may  be  very  effectively  used  in 
exposition.  We  may  show  the  nature  or  meaning  of 
something  by  contrasting  it  with  something  else.  For 
instance,  if  we  wished  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
mutual,  we  might  start  with  a definition,  then  go  on  to 
give  an  example  of  the  correct  use,  and  lastly  contrast 
it  with  another  word  of  different  but  somewhat  similar 
meaning. 

Mutual  is  used  of  feelings  or  actions  felt  or  done  by 
each  of  two  persons  towards  the  other.  For  example, 
if  A admires  B and  B admires  A,  we  may  speak  of  their 
mutual  esteem.  The  word  is  often  confused  with 
common.  Common  means  belonging  equally  to  more 
than  one.  A common  esteem  means  an  admiration  felt 
by  two  or  more  persons  for  some  third  person. 

4.  Division. — Division  or  classification  is  a common 
and  useful  method  of  exposition.  When  you  make  the 
grammatical  analysis  of  a sentence  you  are  employing 
exposition  of  this  kind.  You  break  up  the  sentence  and 
divide  the  words  into  groups:  the  subject  and  what 
belongs  to  it,  the  verb  and  what  belongs  to  it,  and  so 
on.  The  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  set  forth  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  to  show  how  it  is  built.  In  other 
words,  you  explain  the  sentence  by  sorting  out  its 
parts.  By  the  same  kind  of  exposition  we  might  analyse 
the  nature  of  a community  by  classifying  its  members 
according  to  their  occupations,  or  their  ages,  or  their 
incomes,  or  the  size  of  their  families.  The  basis  of  classi- 
fication would  depend  on  the  kind  of  information  we 
were  trying  to  get. 

The  following  passage  from  Macaulay  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  exposition: 
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Three  courses  were  open  to  the  ministers.  The 
first  was  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  sword.  This 
was  the  course  on  which  the  King,  and  Grenville,  whom 
the  King  hated  beyond  all  living  men,  were  alike  bent. 
The  natures  of  both  were  arbitrary  and  stubborn.  They 
resembled  each  other  so  much  that  they  could  never  be 
friends;  but  they  resembled  each  other  also  so  much  that 
they  saw  almost  all  practical  questions  in  the  same  point 
of  view.  Neither  of  them  would  bear  to  be  governed  by 
the  other;  but  they  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  best 
way  of  governing  the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  which  Pitt  recommended. 
He  held  that  the  British  Parliament  was  not  con- 
stitutionally competent  to  pass  a law  for  taxing  the 
colonies.  He  therefore  considered  the  Stamp  Act  as 
a nullity,  as  a document  of  no  more  validity  than 
Charles’s  writ  of  shipmoney,  or  James’s  proclamation 
dispensing  with  the  penal  laws.  This  doctrine  seems 
to  us,  we  must  own,  to  be  altogether  untenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a third  way. 
The  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  temperate  states- 
men of  those  times  was  that  the  British  constitution 
had  set  no  limit  whatever  to  the  legislative  power  of 
the  British  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the  whole 
British  Empire.  Parliament,  they  held,  was  legally 
competent  to  tax  America,  as  Parliament  was  legally 
competent  to  commit  any  other  act  of  folly  or  wicked- 
ness, to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  merchants  in 
Lombard  Street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in  the  Kingdom 
of  high  treason,  without  examining  witnesses  against 
him,  or  hearing  him  in  his  own  defence.  The  most 
atrocious  act  of  confiscation  or  of  attainder  is  just  as 
valid  an  act  as  the  Toleration  Act  or  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  But  from  acts  of  confiscation  and  acts  of  attainder 
lawgivers  are  bound,  by  every  obligation  of  morality, 
systematically  to  refrain.  In  the  same  manner  ought 
the  British  legislature  to  refrain  from  taxing  the 
Colonies.  The  Stamp  Act  was  indefensible,  not  because 
it  was  beyond  the  constitutional  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  because  it  was  unjust  and  impolitic,  sterile 
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of  revenue,  and  fertile  of  discontents.  These  sound 
doctrines  were  adopted  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his 
colleagues,  and  were,  during  a long  course  of  years, 
inculcated  by  Burke,  in  orations,  some  of  which  will 
last  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

5.  Analogy. — Expu»ition  by  analogy  means  the  explan- 
ation of  one  thing  by  reference  to  a parallel  case,  to  a 
similar  sort  of  thing. 

In  the  following  passage  Huxley  wishes  to  illustrate  the 
proposition  that  all  exertion  means  waste  of  some  sort. 
The  passage  shows  the  difference  between  analogy  and 
example.  He  starts  with  analogy  and  at  the  end  he 
gives  an  example. 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Peau  de  Chagrin,  the 
hero  becomes  possessed  of  a magical  wild  ass’  skin,  which 
yields  him  the  means  of  gratifying  all  his  wishes.  But 
its  surface  represents  the  duration  of  the  proprietor’s 
life;  and  for  every  satisfied  desire  the  skin  shrinks  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  fruition,  until  at  length 
life  and  the  last  handbreath  of  the  peau  de  chagrin, 
disappear  with  the  gratification  of  a last  wish. 

Balzac’s  studies  had  led  him  over  a wide  range  of 
thought  and  speculation,  and  his  shadowing  forth  of 
physiological  truth  in  this  strange  story  may  have  been 
intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  of  life  is  a veritable 
peau  de  chagrin,  and  for  every  vital  act  it  is  somewhat 
the  smaller.  All  work  implies  waste,  and  work  of  life 
results,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  waste  of  protoplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a speaker  costs  him  some 
physical  loss;  and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  burns  that 
others  may  have  light — so  much  eloquence,  so  much  of 
his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea. 
It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  expenditure  cannot  go 
on  forever.  But,  happily,  the  protoplasmic  peau  de 
chagrin  differs  from  Balzac’s  in  its  capacity  of  being 
repaired,  and  brought  back  to  its  full  size,  after  every 
exertion. 
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For  example,  this  present  lecture,  whatever  its 
intellectual  worth  to  you,  has  a certain  physical  value 
to  me,  which  is,  conceivably,  expressible  by  the  number 
of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other  bodily  substance 
wasted  in  maintaining  my  vital  processes  during  its 
delivery.  My  peau  de  chagrin  will  be  distinctly  smaller 
at  the  end  of  the  discourse  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
By  and  by,  I shall  probably  have  recourse  to  the  sub- 
stance commonly  called  mutton,  for  the  purpose  of 
stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size.  Now  this  mutton 
was  once  the  living  protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified, 
of  another  animal — a sheep.  As  I shall  eat  it,  it  is  the 
same  matter  altered,  not  only  by  death,  but  by  exposure 
to  sundry  artificial  operations  in  the  process  of  cooking. 

6.  Repetition. — An  idea  may  be  expounded  by  being 
repeated  in  different  words.  The  first  statement  of  the 
thought  may  not  be  wholly  clear  to  us,  but,  as  we  read 
on,  the  meaning  becomes  plain. 

No  young  man  believes  he  shall  ever  die.  It  was  a 
saying  of  my  brother’s,  and  a fine  one.  There  is  a feel- 
ing of  Eternity  in  youth,  which  makes  us  amends  for 
everything.  To  be  young  is  to  be  as  one  of  the  Immortal 
Gods.  One  half  of  time  indeed  is  flown — the  other  half 
remains  in  store  for  us  with  all  its  countless  treasures; 
for  there  is  no  line  drawn,  and  we  see  no  limit  to  our 
hopes  and  wishes.  We  make  the  coming  age  our  own. 

“The  vast,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us.” 

Death,  old  age,  are  words  without  a meaning,  that  pass 
by  us  like  the  idle  air  which  we  regard  not.  Others  may 
have  undergone,  or  may  still  be  liable  to  them — we 
“bear  a charmed  life,”  which  laughs  to  scorn  all  such 
sickly  fancies.  As  in  setting  out  on  a delightful  journey, 
we  strain  our  eager  gaze  forward — 

“Bidding  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail,” — 

and  see  no  end  to  the  landscape,  new  objects  presenting 
themselves  as  we  advance;  so,  in  the  commencement  of 
life,  we  set  no  bounds  to  our  inclinations,  nor  to  the 
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unrestricted  opportunities  of  gratifying  them.  We 
have  as  yet  found  no  obstacle,  no  disposition  to  flag; 
and  it  seems  that  we  can  go  on  so  for  ever.  We  look 
round  in  a new  world,  full  of  life,  and  motion,  and  cease- 
less progress;  and  feel  in  ourselves  all  the  vigour  and 
spirit  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  do  not  foresee  from  any 
present  symptoms  how  we  shall  be  left  behind  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  decline  into  old  age,  and  drop 
into  the  grave. 

7 . N arration. — W e saw  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
that  a certain  sort  of  description — scientific  description 
— may  be  used  for  purposes  of  exposition.  Narration 
may  also  be  employed.  For  instance,  if  we  had  to 
explain  the  series  of  events  involved  in  the  building  of 
a house  or  in  the  life-history  of  a plant  or  animal,  we 
might  do  this  by  means  of  a story.  It  would  not  be  a 
story  of  any  special  building  or  of  an  individual  plant  or 
animal.  The  story  would  deal  with  the  events  involved 
in  the  construction  of  any  building  or  the  life  of  any 
plant  or  animal  of  the  species  concerned.  This  may  be 
called  scientific  or  generalized  narration. 

A clear  exposition  should  lead  a reader  forward  from 
one  stage  to  another.  What  is  told  him  in  one  paragraph 
should  help  him  to  understand  what  comes  in  later 
paragraphs.  To  do  this  a writer  must  divide  his  matter 
very  carefully  into  the  proper  stages.  Hence,  skilful 
paragraphing  is  very  important  in  exposition. 

Try  to  find  vivid  examples  and  illustrations.  They 
relieve  the  dullness  of  bald  explanation,  and  often  help 
more  than  anything  else  to  illuminate  your  meaning. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Answer  the  following  questions.  In  some  cases  a 
single  paragraph  will  be  sufficient;  in  others  three  or  four 
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paragraphs  will  he  desirable.  Use  examples  or  illus- 
trations wherever  they  will  help  the  explanation. 

How  do  you  shingle  a roof? 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  plot  of  a novel? 

How  does  a novel  differ  from  a play? 

Which  do  you  prefer,  novel  or  play? 

How  are  trees  killed  by  caterpillars? 

Why  is  it  a bad  thing  to  run  fast  immediately  after 
a meal? 

Why  are  the  days  shorter  in  winter  than  in  summer? 
How  do  you  tell  the  time  by  the  sun? 

How  does  a cream  separator  work? 

Why  do  you  like  a book  to  end  happily? 

Why  are  gophers  considered  a nuisance? 

■ What  would  your  feelings  be  if  you  were  offered 
a trip  round  the  world? 

Why  is  English  spelling  difficult? 

What  do  you  learn  from  stamp-collecting? 

Why  are  weeds  a pest? 

How  do  birds  help  man? 

Why  should  you  like  to  go  up  in  an  aeroplane? 
What  is  dew? 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  chop  down  a tree? 

How  do  you  play  hockey? 

How  does  a vacuum  cleaner  work? 
h/How  does  a fountain  pen  work? 

2.  Set  forth  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  following  words: 
energy  play 

prejudice  vulgarity 

tragedy  originality 

personality  conventional 

chance  loyalty 

superstition  common  sense 

education 


romance 
culture 
success 
optimism 
V pessimism 
^ conservatism 
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3.  Bring  out  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
following  pairs  of  words.  Write  a paragraph  on  each 
pair. 


comfort  — luxury- 

news  — gossip 

sarcasm  — irony- 

pretty  — grand 

learning  — wisdom 


oration  — lecture 
home  — residence 

vocation — avocation 
person  — individual 
poetry  — verse 


W^rite  paragraphs  of  exposition  with  the  following 
opening  sentences: 

1.  Their  plans  differed  completely.  2.  He  explained 
his  difficulties.  3.  His  methods  were  always  business- 
like. 4.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  in  bad  health. 
5.  She  gave  three  reasons  for  refusing  to  go.  *6.  I found 
the  book  very  disappointing.  7.  He  is  a very  ambitious 
boy.  8.  Long  afterwards  we  discovered  the  reason. 
9.  I feel  rather  strongly  about  the  matter.  10.  Proverbs 
are  often  not  wholly  true. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Argument 

1.  Exposition  and  Argument. — Argument  means 
methodical  reasoning  or  debate.  Exposition  seeks  to 
explain;  argument  to  convince.  A good  piece  of  ex- 
position makes  us  understand;  a successful  argument 
makes  us  accept  certain  beliefs. 

The  two  kinds  of  writing  are  obviously  very  closely 
connected.  A man  explains  to  me  the  structure  of  a 
certain  type  of  motor  car.  He  may  not  go  one  step 
beyond  pure  explanation;  he  may  not  use  argument, 
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but  his  explanation  may  do  the  work  of  argument,  and 
induce  me  to  buy  the  car.  Good  argument,  indeed, 
must  always  rest  to  some  extent  on  exposition.  There 
must  be  a setting  forth  of  the  facts  about  which  you  wish 
your  audience  or  reader  to  think  and  feel  in  a certain 
way. 

Exposition  may  unfold  the  meaning  of  a term  {edu- 
cation, revenge,  old  age) ; or  it  may  explain  a proposition 
such  as : The  advance  of  science  in  the  last  hundred  years 
has  been  very  rapid.  Argument  must  start  with  a 
proposition.  It  cannot  start  with  a mere  term.  A 
term  such  as  revenge  does  not  give  us  anything  to  argue 
about.  But  a statement  such  as.  Revenge  is  sometimes 
justified,  will  serve  as  a starting  point  for  an  argument. 
Here  is  a proposition  to  be  upheld  or  opposed,  proved 
or  disproved,  accepted  or  rejected. 

2.  Proof. — When  we  endeavour  to  support  a proposi- 
tion, we  do  so  by  bringing  forward  certain  facts.  These, 
in  their  turn,  rest  on  certain  other  facts,  and  so  on,  as  far 
as  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  process. 

Argument  is  also  based  on  inferences.  Inferences  are 
conclusions  drawn  from  facts.  Let  us  take  an  illustra- 
tion: 

I come  back  to  my  house  from  a walk.  There  has 
just  been  a fresh  fall  of  snow.  Opposite  the  front  door 
are  certain  marks  in  the  snow.  I did  not  see  the  marks 
made,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  motors  I know  that 
they  are  motor  tracks.  That  is  an  inference.  It  is  a 
fact  that  my  friend  Jones  has  a motor  with  tires  of  a 
pattern  corresponding  to  the  marks  in  the  snow;  it  is 
also  a fact  that  he  intended  to  see  me  this  day.  Therefore 
I infer  that  the  tracks  were  made  by  his  motor. 
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Argument  advances  by  the  use  of  facts  and.  inferences. 
When  these  facts  and  inferences  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a proposition,  or  to  make  it  seem  more  probable 
than  any  conflicting  proposition,  we  have  what  we  call 
proof.  Proof  can  seldom  be  absolutely  complete.  Fur- 
ther knowledge  may  force  us  to  modify  our  conclusions. 
In  the  example  above,  for  instance,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  motor  did  not  belong  to  my  friend.  He  may  arrive 
later  and  so  upset  my  inferences. 

Remember  that,  when  you  say,  “I  think  that  this  is 
so,”  or  “I  am  convinced,”  you  are  not  supplying  proof 
any  more  than  the  child  does  when  he  answers  “Because.” 
You  are  merely  stating  your  belief,  not  the  facts  which 
led  you  to  form  it. 

3.  Evidence. — Facts  are  established  by  evidence.  The 
marks  in  the  snow  are  evidence  that  a motor  has  been 
at  the  house.  If  a boy  in  the  house  tells  me  that  a man 
in  a motor  has  called,  that  is  further  evidence. 

In  conducting  an  argument  we  must  learn  to  weigh 
■evidence,  to  decide  when  it  is  trustworthy  and  when 
it  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  or  not  leaned  upon 
too  heavily. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  evidence,  personal  and  cir- 
cumstantial. The  boy’s  report  to  me  that  somebody  had 
called  is  personal  evidence;  the  marks  in  the  snow  are 
circumstantial  evidence. 

4.  Personal  Evidence. — In  weighing  the  value  of  per- 
sonal evidence  we  must  apply  certain  tests. 

(a)  Is  the  witness  trustworthy?  Is  he  a person  of  good 
character,  with  a reputation  for  telling  the  truth? 
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Suppose  the  vegetables  in  my  garden  are  stolen  and 
two  boys  are  accused  of  the  theft.  Both  assert  their 
innocence.  But  one  boy,  I happen  to  know,  has  recently 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  robbing  a neighbour’s  garden. 
The  other  boy  has,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  a clean  record. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  boy  with  the  bad 
record  is  again  to  blame.  I should  be  justified  in  dis- 
believing his  evidence. 

(6)  Is  the  witness  competent?  Is  he  a.  good  judge  of 
the  matter  under  discussion?  Has  he  the  requisite 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  give  a reliable  statement? 

If  we  wished  to  learn  about  farming  conditions  in  a 
certain  district,  we  should  ask  somebody  who  knew  that 
part  of  the  country  and  who  also  knew  something  about 
agriculture.  His  opinion  would  be  worth  more  than  that 
of  a city  man  who  had  merely  passed  through  the  country 
on  a motor  trip. 

When  you  are  writing  an  argumentative  essay  or 
making  an  argumentative  speech,  you  naturally  go  to 
books  and  articles  for  information.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  everything  in  print  is  not  of  the  same 
value.  If,  for  instance,  you  are  arguing  about  the 
migration  of  birds,  a statement  by  a well  known  natur- 
alist has  more  weight  than  a letter  in  the  newspaper 
by  somebody  who  has  not  specially  studied  the  question. 
If  we  are  debating  a modern  social  problem,  we  should 
not  quote  an  author  who  wrote  when  conditions  were 
different  from  those  today. 

(c)  Is  the  witness  prejudiced?  Has  he  any  induce- 
ment to  treat  one  side  of  a question  more  favourably 
than  another?  Is  he  under  any  temptation  to  suppress 
certain  facts?  Are  his  own  interests  involved? 
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You  would  not  go  to  a coal  dealer  to  find  out  about 
the  merits  of  gas.  If  you  wished  a calm  critical  opinion 
of  a boy’s  character,  you  would  not  consult  his  father. 
In  both  these  cases  we  might  fairly  assume  that  pre- 
judice would  affect  the  man’s  judgment.  But  if  the  coal 
dealer  admitted  the  merits  of  gas,  and  if  the  father 
admitted  the  boy’s  defects,  such  evidence  would  in  most 
cases  be  of  high  value. 

5.  Circumstantial  Evidence. — Circumstantial  evidence 
is  indirect.  Its  strength  is  felt  when  a number  of  in- 
dependent bits  of  evidence  all  point  in  one  direction,  and 
force  on  us  a certain  conclusion.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence amounts  to  proof  only  when  it  makes  us  believe 
not  only  that  a certain  conclusion  is  probable,  but  also 
that  any  other  conclusion  is  scarcely  possible. 

Neither  personal  nor  circumstantial  evidence  must 
conflict  with  something  we  know  to  be  true.  If  it  does, 
it  must  be  rejected,  however  plausible  it  seems. 

6.  Inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning. — The  marshall- 
ing of  facts  and  of  evidence  in  support  of  them  is  the  work 
of  reason.  The  two  main  kinds  of  reasoning  are  called 
inductive  and  deductive. 

Induction  starts  with  certain  facts  which  offer  a 
problem  and  which  demand  explanation.  The  object 
of  induction  is  to  solve  the  problem.  It  does  this  by 
analysing  the  separate  facts  and  then  by  showing  how 
they  can  all  be  bound  together  into  a systematic  whole. 

This  is  the  method  employed  by  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Take  as  an  example  the  story  of  the  Red-Headed 
League.  Mr.  Jabez  Wilson,  a pawnbroker  with  fiery 
red  hair,  is  shown  a newspaper  advertisement  inviting 
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all  red-headed  men  to  compete  for  a post  involving 
purely  nominal  services  and  carrying  with  it  a salary  of 
£4  a week.  His  attention  is  drawn  to  the  advertisement 
by  his  assistant,  who  works  for  him  for  half-pay  in  order 
to  learn  the  pawnbroking  business.  The  assistant  is 
very  interested  in  photography  and  spends  much  time 
in  the  cellar,  developing  pictures.  Wilson  answers  the 
advertisement  and  is  given  the  post.  His  work  is  to 
copy  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  for  four  hours  a day. 
After  working  for  eight  weeks  he  one  morning  finds  the 
place  closed  and  his  employer  gone.  Holmes,  on  taking 
up  the  case,  calls  at  the  pawnbroker’s  shop.  The  door 
is  opened  by  the  assistant,  and  Holmes  notices  that  the 
knees  of  his  trowsers  are  stained.  He  also  notices  that 
behind  the  shop  is  a bank. 

Holmes’s  task  is  to  find  an  explanation  for  these 
various  facts.  He  argues  that  the  only  motive  for  pay- 
ing Wilson  £4  a week  to  copy  the  encyclopaedia  was  to 
get  him  out  of  his  shop  for  several  hours  a day;  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  shop  to  attract  criminals;  that,  there- 
for, it  must  be  something  outside  of  the  shop.  Why  does 
the  assistant  spend  so  much  time  in  the  cellar?  He  must 
be  digging  a tunnel  to  some  place.  When  Holmes  sees 
the  stained  trowsers  and  the  bank  behind  the  shop  he 
is  sure  that  he  is  right;  and,  of  course,  he  is. 

Deduction  assumes  the  truth  of  some  general  pro- 
position and  proceeds  to  show  how  particular  cases  can 
be  brought  under  this  general  rule.  For  instance,  the 
proposition  might  be:  All  great  revolutions  have  been 
inspired  by  great  grievances.  Deductive  reasoning 
would  then  endeavour  to  show  how  various  revolutions 
conform  to  this  general  rule.  If,  however,  we  found  on 
examination  that  the  rule  did  not  apply  to  some  cases, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  modify  our  proposition. 
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7.  Analogy. — We  may  reason  from  analogy,  that  is, 
from  resemblance.  We  observe  a certain  quality  in  things 
of  a particular  kind,  and  then  proceed  to  infer  that  the 
same  quality  will  be  found  in  things  of  a similar  kind. 

We  notice,  for  instance,  that  a certain  group  of  boys 
are  keenly  interested  in  one  kind  of  story  but  much 
less  interested  in  another  kind.  We  then  infer  that  other 
boys,  of  the  same  age  as  the  first,  will  have  the  same 
tastes.  Reasoning  from  analogy  must  be  used  with 
caution.  The  value  of  the  argument  depends  on  the 
importance  of  the  resemblance.  For  instance,  though  the 
two  groups  of  boys  are  alike  in  age,  they  may  differ  so 
much  in  other  ways  that  their  tastes  in  stories  may  be 
quite  different.  The  second  group,  for  example,  may 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  English.  That  single  fact 
would  overbalance  the  similarity  in  age. 

8.  Finding  the  Issue. — This  merely  means  deciding 
what  points  are  to  be  the  subject  of  argument.  If  I offered 
to  demonstrate  to  somebody  that  my  dog  was  better 
than  his,  he  would  ask:  “Better  for  what?  Better  for 
hunting?  For  tricks?  As  a companion?”  Until  my 
meaning  was  made  clear,  there  could  be  no  real  argument. 
To  find  the  issue  seems  a very  obvious  and  sensible  thing 
to  do,  and  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  two  persons 
talking  heatedly  to  one  another  and  not  arguing  at  all, 
though  they  think  they  are  doing  so.  One  man  may  be 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  tractor  is  superior  to  the 
horse  for  ploughing,  while  the  other  is  anxious  to  show 
that  a ride  on  horseback  is  better  sport  than  a drive  in 
a car.  There  is  no  contact  between  the  two  speakers, 
no  real  conflict  of  opinion. 
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9.  Definition  of  Terms. — Before  an  argument  can  be 
properly  conducted  you  must  make  it  clear  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  the  terms  you  use.  Here,  as  so 
often,  a dictionary  is  useful.  Words  like  culture,  edu- 
cation, selfishness,  ambition,  'progress,  have  various  mean- 
ings. Make  it  plain  in  what  sense  you  are  using  them. 
Otherwise  there  will  probably  be  misunderstanding 
between  you  and  your  reader  or  audience. 

10.  The  Brief. — The  outline  or  plan  of  the  argument  is 
called  a brief.  The  parts  of  a brief  are  the  introduction, 
the  body  or  proof,  and  the  conclusion.  The  intro- 
duction will  deal  with  the  finding  of  the  issue  and  the 
definition  of  terms.  Any  other  necessary  explanatory 
matter  will  also  naturally  find  a place  in  the  introduction. 
The  main  part  of  the  brief — the  body  or  proof — must  be 
solidly  and  logically  built.  Each  of  your  main  points 
must  be  supported  by  facts;  these,  in  their  turn,  may 
require  other  facts  to  support  them.  This  process  goes 
on  until  you  have  brought  forward  enough  facts  and 
evidence  in  support  of  the  facts  to  constitute  what  is 
called  proof.  In  the  conclusion  do  not  attempt  to  give  a 
full  summary  of  all  that  you  have  said.  Indeed,  if  the 
argument  has  been  clearly  stated,  probably  no  summary 
at  all  will  be  needed.  It  is  often  worth  while  in  the  con- 
clusion to  restate  the  main  drift  of  your  argument. 
You  should  try,  in  closing  your  speech  or  composition, 
to  make  your  reader  or  audience  feel  how  reasonable 
your  position  is.  A good  simile  or  metaphor  is  often 
very  effective  in  the  conclusion. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  argumentative  writing  and 
then  analyse  it.  What  follows  is  part  of  a report  by 
Macaulay  on  a penal  code  for  India. 
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Early  in  the  progress  of  the  code  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  the  following  question;  When  acts  are 
made  punishable  on  the  ground  that  those  acts  produce, 
or  are  intended  to  produce,  or  are  known  to  be  likely  to 
produce,  certain  evil  effects,  to  what  extent  ought  omis- 
sions which  produce,  which  are  intended  to  produce,  or 
which  are  known  to  be  likely  to  produce,  the  same  evil 
effects  to  be  made  punishable? 

Two  things  we  take  to  be  evident;  first,  that  some  of 
these  omissions  ought  to  be  punished  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  which  acts  are  punished;  secondly,  that  all 
these  omissions  ought  not  to  be  punished.  It  will  hardly 
be  disputed  that  a jailer  who  voluntarily  causes  the 
death  of  a prisoner  by  omitting  to  supply  that  prisoner 
with  food,  or  a nurse  who  voluntarily  causes  the  death 
of  an  infant  intrusted  to  her  care  by  omitting  to  take 
it  out  of  a tub  of  water  into  which  it  has  fallen,  ought 
to  be  treated  as  guilty  of  murder.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  wiU  hardly  be  maintained  that  a man  should  be 
punished  as  a murderer  because  he  omitted  to  relieve  a 
beggar,  even  though  there  might  be  the  clearest  proof 
that  the  death  of  the  beggar  was  likely  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  omission.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  a 
surgeon  ought  to  be  treated  as  a murderer  for  refusing 
to  go  from  Calcutta  to  Meerut  to  perform  an  operation, 
although  it  should  be  absolutely  certain  that  this 
surgeon  was  the  only  person  in  India  who  could  perform 
it,  and  that  if  it  were  not  performed  the  person  who 
required  it  would  die.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a 
penal  code  which  should  put  no  omissions  on  the  same 
footing  with  acts,  or  a penal  code  which  should  put  all 
omissions  on  the  same  footing  with  acts,  would  produce 
consequences  more  absurd  and  revolting.  There  is  no 
country  in  which  either  of  these  principles  is  adopted. 
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Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how,  if  either  were  adopted, 
society  could  be  held  together. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a middle  course  must  be 
taken;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  that  middle 
course  ought  to  be.  The  absurdity  of  the  two  extremes 
is  obvious.  But  there  are  innumerable  intermediate 
points;  and  wherever  the  line  of  demarcation  may  be 
drawn,  it  will,  we  fear,  include  some  cases  which  we 
might  wish  to  exempt,  and  will  exempt  some  which  we 
might  wish  to  include. 

Mr.  Livingston’s  code  provides  that  a person  shall  be 
considered  as  guilty  of  homicide  who  omits  to  save  life, 
which  he  could  save  ''without  personal  danger  or 
pecuniary  loss.”  This  rule  appears  to  us  to  be  open  to 
serious  objection.  There  may  be  extreme  inconvenience 
without  the  smallest  personal  danger,  or  the  smallest 
pecuniary  loss,  as  in  the  case  which  we  lately  put  of  a 
surgeon  summoned  from  Calcutta  to  Meerut  to  perform 
an  operation.  He  may  be  offered  such  a fee  that  he  would 
be  a gainer  by  going.  He  may  have  no  ground  to 
apprehend  that  he  should  run  any  greater  personal 
risk  by  journeying  to  the  Upper  Provinces  than  by 
continuing  to  reside  in  Bengal.  But  he  is  about  to 
proceed  to  Europe  immediately,  or  he  expects  some 
members  of  his  family  by  the  next  ship,  and  wishes 
to  be  at  the  presidency  to  receive  them.  He  therefore 
refuses  to  go.  Surely,  he  ought  not,  for  so  refusing,  to 
be  treated  as  a murderer.  It  would  be  somewhat 
inconsistent  to.  punish  one  man  for  not  staying  three 
months  in  India  to  save  the  life  of  another,  and  to  leave 
wholly  unpunished  a man  who,  enjoying  ample  wealth, 
should  refuse  to  disburse  an  anna  to  save  the  life  of 
another.  Again,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  may  be  fit  to 
punish  a person  as  a murderer  for  causing  death  by 
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omitting  an  act  which  cannot  be  performed  without 
personal  danger  or  pecuniary  loss.  A parent  may  be 
unable  to  procure  food  for  an  infant  without  money. 
Yet  the  parent,  if  he  has  the  means,  is  bound  to  furnish 
the  infant  with  food,  and  if,  by  omitting  to  do  so,  he 
voluntarily  causes  its  death,  he  may  with  propriety  be 
treated  as  a murderer.  A nurse  hired  to  attend  a person 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  cannot  perform  her 
duty  without  running  some  risk  of  infection.  Yet,  if 
she  deserts  the  sick  person,  and  thus  voluntarily  causes 
his  death,  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  her  as  a 
murderer. 

We  pronounce  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  the 
line  ought  not  to  be  drawn  where  Mr.  Livingston  has 
drawn  it.  But  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  we  bring 
forward  our  own  proposition.  It  is  open  to  objections: 
cases  may  be  put  in  which  it  will  operate  too  severely, 
and  cases  in  which  it  will  operate  too  leniently;  but  we 
are  unable  to  devise  a better. 

What  we  propose  is  this : that  where  acts  are  made  pun- 
ishable on  the  ground  that  they  have  caused,  or  have 
been  intended  to  cause,  or  have  been  known  to  be  likely 
to  cause,  a certain  evil  effect,  omissions  which  have 
caused,  which  have  been  intended  to  cause,  or  which 
have  been  known  to  be  likely  to  cause  the  same  effect, 
shall  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  provided  that 
such  omissions  were,  on  other  grounds,  illegal.  An  omis- 
sion is  illegal  . . . if  it  be  an  offence,  if  it  be  a breach  of 
some  direction  of  law,  or  if  it  be  such  a wrong  as  would 
be  a good  ground  for  a civil  action. 

We  cannot  defend  this  rule  better  than  by  giving  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  it  will  operate. 
A omits  to  give  Z food,  and  by  that  omission  voluntarily 
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causes  Z’s  death.  Is  this  murder?  Under  our  rule  it  is 
murder  if  A was  Z’s  jailer,  directed  by  the  law  to  furnish 
Z with  food.  It  is  murder  if  Z was  the  infant  child  of  A, 
and  had,  therefore,  a legal  right  to  sustenance,  which 
right  a civil  court  would  enforce  against  A.  It  is  murder 
if  Z was  a bedridden  invalid,  and  A a nurse  hired  to 
feed  Z.  It  is  murder  if  A was  detaining  Z in  unlawful 

confinement,  and  thus  had  contracted 

a legal  obligation  to  furnish  Z,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  confinement,  with  necessaries.  It  is  not  murder 
if  Z is  a beggar,  who  has  no  other  claim  on  A than  that 
of  humanity. 

A omits  to  tell  Z that  a river  is  swollen  so  high  that 
Z cannot  safely  attempt  to  ford  it,  and  by  this  omission 
voluntarily  causes  Z’s  death.  This  is  murder,  if  A is 
a peon  stationed  by  authority  to  warn  travellers  from 
attempting  to  ford  the  river.  It  is  murder,  if  A is  a 
guide  who  has  contracted  to  conduct  Z.  It  is  not 
murder,  if  A is  a person  on  whom  Z has  no  other  claim 
than  that  of  humanity. 

A savage  dog  fastens  on  Z.  A omits  to  call  off  the  dog, 
knowing  that  if  the  dog  be  not  called  off,  it  is  likely  that 
Z will  be  killed.  Z is  killed.  This  is  murder  in  A,  if 
the  dog  belonged  to  A,  inasmuch  as  his  omission  to  take 
proper  order  with  the  dog  is  illegal.  . . . But  if  A 
be  a mere  passer-by,  it  is  not  murder. 

We  are  sensible  that  in  some  of  the  cases  which  we 
have  put,  our  rule  may  appear  too  lenient;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be  made  more  severe  without  dis- 
turbing the  whole  order  of  society.  It  is  true  that  the 
man  who,  having  abundance  of  wealth,  suffers  a fellow- 
creature  to  die  of  hunger  at  his  feet  is  a bad  man, 
a worse  man,  probably,  than  many  of  those  for  whom 
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we  have  provided  very  severe  punishment.  But  we 
are  unable  to  see  where,  if  we  make  such  a man  legally 
punishable,  we  can  draw  the  line.  If  the  rich  man  who 
refuses  to  save  a beggar’s  life  at  the  cost  of  a little  copper 
is  a murderer,  is  the  poor  man  just  one  degree  above 
beggary  also  to  be  a murderer  if  he  omits  to  invite  the 
beggar  to  partake  his  hard-earned  rice?  Again,  if  the 
rich  man  is  a murderer  for  refusing  to  save  the  beggar’s 
life  at  the  cost  of  a little  copper,  is  he  also  to  be  a murderer 
if  he  refuses  to  save  the  beggar’s  life  at  the  cost  of  a 
thousand  rupees?  Suppose  A to  be  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  can  save  Z’s  life  unless  Z leave  Bengal  and  reside 
a year  at  the  Cape;  is  A,  however  wealthy  he  may  be,  to 
be  punished  as  a murderer  because  he  will  not,  at  his 
own  expense,  send  Z to  the  Cape?  Surely  not.  Yet  it 
will  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  principle  we  can  punish 
A for  not  spending  an  anna  to  save  Z’s  life,  and  leave  him 
unpunished  for  not  spending  a thousand  rupees  to  save 
Z’s  life.  The  distinction  between  a legal  and  an  illegal 
omission  is  perfectly  plain  and  intelligible;  but  the 
distinction  between  a large  and  a small  sum  of  money  is 
very  far  from  being  so,  not  to  say  that  a sum  which  is 
small  to  one  man  is  large  to  another. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  ford. 
It  is  true  that  none  but  a very  depraved  man  would 
suffer  another  to  be  drowned  when  he  might  prevent  it 
by  a word.  But  if  we  punish  such  a man,  where  are  we 
to  stop?  How  much  exertion  are  we  to  require?  Is  a 
person  to  be  a murderer  if  he  does  not  go  fifty  yards 
through  the  sun  of  Bengal  at  noon  in  May  in  order  to 
caution  a traveller  against  a swollen  river?  Is  he  to 
be  a murderer  if  he  does  not  go  a hundred  yards? — 
if  he  does  not  go  a mile? — if  he  does  not  go  ten?  What 
is  the  precise  amount  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
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which  he  is  to  endure?  The  distinction  between  the 
guide  who  is  bound  to  conduct  the  traveller  as  safely 
as  he  can,  and  a mere  stranger,  is  a clear  distinction. 
But  the  distinction  between  a stranger  who  will  not  give 
a halloo  to  save  a man’s  life,  and  a stranger  who  will 
not  run  a mile  to  save  a man’s  life,  is  very  far  from  being 
equally  clear. 

It  is,  indeed,  most  highly  desirable  that  men  should 
not  merely  abstain  from  doing  harm  to  their  neighbors, 
but  should  render  active  services  to  their  neighbors. 
In  general,  however,  the  penal  law  must  content  itself 
with  keeping  men  from  doing  positive  harm,  and  must 
leave  to  public  opinion,  and  to  teachers  of  morality  and 
religion,  the  office  of  furnishing  men  with  motives  for 
doing  positive  good.  It  is  evident  that  to  attempt  to 
punish  men  by  law  for  not  rendering  to  others  all  the 
service  which  it  is  their  duty  to  render  to  others  would 
be  preposterous.  We  must  grant  impunity  to  the  vast 
majority  of  those  omissions  which  a benevolent  morality 
would  pronounce  reprehensible,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  punishing  such  omissions  only  when  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  circumstance 
which  marks  them  out  as  peculiarly  fit  objects  of  penal 
legislation.  Now,  no  circumstance  appears  to  us  so  well 
fitted  to  be  the  mark  as  the  circumstance  which  we  have 
selected.  It  will  generally  be  found  in  the  most  atrocious 
cases  of  omission;  it  will  scarcely  ever  be  found  in  a 
venial  case  of  omission;  and  it  is  more  clear  and  certain 
than  any  other  mark  that  has  occurred  to  us.  That 
there  are  objections  to  the  line  which  we  propose  to  draw 
we  have  admitted.  But  there  are  objections  to  every 
line  which  can  be  drawn,  and  some  line  must  be  drawn. 
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Analysis  of  the  Argument. 

Introduction. — “When  acts  are  made  punishable  on 
the  ground  that  those  acts  produce,  or  are  intended  to 
produce,  or  are  known  to  be  likely  to  produce,  certain 
evil  effects,  to  what  extent  ought  omissions  which  pro- 
duce, which  are  intended  to  produce,  or  which  are  known 
to  be  likely  to  produce,  the  same  evil  effects  to  be  made 
punishable?” 

Body,  or  Proof. — 

1.  There  are  two  extreme  views: 

(а)  that  all  such  omissions  should  be  punished. 

(б)  that  no  such  omissions  should  be  punished. 

2.  It  is  shown  by  illustrations  of  the  results  which 
would  follow  the  acceptance  of  either  principle  that 
both  must  be  rejected. 

3.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  though  difficult,  to 
find  a middle  course. 

4-  The  middle  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Livingston 
is  open  to  serious  objections,  as  is  clear  if  we  look  at 
the  results  which  would  follow  its  adoption. 

5.  “What  we  propose  is  this:  that  where  acts  are  made 
punishable  on  the  ground  that  they  have  caused,  or 
have  been  intended  to  cause,  or  have  been  known  to  be 
likely  to  cause,  a certain  evil  effect,  omissions  which 
have  caused,  which  have  been  intended  to  cause,  or 
which  have  been  known  to  be  likely  to  cause  the  same 
effect,  shall  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  provided 
that  such  omissions  were,  on  other  grounds,  illegal.” 

6.  Illustrations  of  the  results  of  this  principle  show 
that  it  will  work  out  satisfactorily. 

7.  The  principle  may  appear  too  lenient,  but  it  is 
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difficult  to  make  it  more  severe  without  disturbing  the 
whole  order  of  society. 

8.  This  conclusion  is  proved  by  illustrations  of  the 
results  of  greater  severity. 

Conclusion. — We  admit  that  there  are  objections  to 
the  principle  we  propose,  but  there  are  more  objections 
to  any  other  principle,  and  some  principle  must  be 
adopted. 

11.  Debating. — A debate  is  an  argument  between  op- 
posing teams  of  speakers.  It  is  the  task  of  each  side  to 
uphold  its  own  side  of  the  question  and  to  destroy,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  position  of  its  opponents.  In  an 
argumentative  essay,  if  our  object  is  to  reach  the  truth 
on  some  matter,  it  is  our  duty  to  admit  facts  which  tell 
against  the  conclusion  we  wish  to  reach.  But  in  a de- 
bate things  are  different.  To  play  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  is  mistaken  generosity. 

In  any  well-chosen  subject  for  debate  there  must  be 
a good  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides.  Otherwise  the 
subject  is  not  suitable.  For  instance,  we  could  not 
have  much  of  a debate  on  such  a resolution  as:  A good 
education  widens  our  interests.  The  arguments  are 
practically  all  on  one  side. 

The  first  task,  then,  is  to  choose  a suitable  subject. 
A suitable  subject  is  not  only  one  which  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a real  clash  of  opinion,  but  also  one  on  which 
you  can  bring  your  own  experience  to  bear.  It  should 
not  be  so  remote  from  you  that,  in  preparing  your  case, 
you  are  wholly  dependent  on  books  and  authorities. 
Get  help  from  books  and  periodicals,  but  do  not  let  your 
speech  be  a collection  of  passages  from  this  and  that 
writer.  Much  of  it  should  come  from  yourself.  The 
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subject  should  also  be  of  the  right  size.  If  it  is  too  large 
and  too  vague,  the  opposing  sides  may  never  really 
come  to  grips.  For  example,  a resolution  declaring  that 
man  has  progressed  in  the  last  five  hundred  years  is 
too  wide  and  indefinite  to  make  a suitable  topic.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  subject  should  not  be  so  limited  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  debaters  to  find  arguments. 

12.  Wording  the  Question. — Having  chosen  a topic  we 
must  word  it  clearly  and  impartially.  The  expression 
of  the  resolution  must  not  be  coloured  with  prejudice 
in  favour  of  either  side.  “Resolved  that  the  pernicious 
habit  of  cigarette-smoking  should  be  checked,”  Here 
in  the  resolution  itself  we  have  taken  sides.  By  calling 
the  habit  pernicious  we  have  declared  ourselves  in  favour 
of  the  side  arguing  against  cigarettes. 

The  two  sides  are  known  as  affirmative  and  negative. 
The  affirmative  maintains  the  truth  of  the  proposition; 
the  negative  denies  it.  The  burden  of  proof,  as  it  is 
called,  rests  on  the  affirmative,  and  the  question  should 
be  so  worded  as  to  place  the  burden  clearly  on  the 
affirmative. 

13.  Finding  the  Issue  and  Defining  the  Terms. — In  a 

debate,  as  in  other  forms  of  argument,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  the  issue  and  define  the  terms.  On  several 
points  the  two  sides  may  be  in  agreement,  points  where 
there  is  nothing  to  argue  about.  These  matters,  then, 
are  to  be  disregarded,  and  the  whole  attention  given  to 
those  points  on  which  the  two  sides  clash.  If.  for  example, 
we  are  debating  whether  a certain  institution  shall  be 
abolished,  both  sides  may  agree  that  the  institution  is 
far  from  perfect.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the  institution, 
perhaps  modified  in  some  respects,  is  not  worth  keeping. 
Is  abolition  really  the  best  solution? 
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The  speakers  should  meet  in  private  before  the  de- 
bate to  define  the  terms.  Do  not  let  the  speeches  be 
taken  up  with  wrangling  about  the  meaning  of  terms  in 
the  resolution.  So  far  as  possible,  of  course,  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  should  do  away  with  the  chances  for 
misunderstanding. 

In  drawing  up  your  brief,  remember  that  a few  points, 
well  argued  and  made  clear  and  interesting  by  illustra- 
tions, will  make  a more  effective  speech  than  a great 
many  points  which  there  is  no  time  to  treat  fully.  A 
speech  crowded  with  too  many  different  things  makes 
little  impression. 

14.  Procedure. — Each  side  has  two  speakers,  occasion- 
ally three.  A speaker  on  the  affirmative  side  opens  the 
debate.  He  is  known  as  the  leader  of  the  affirmative, 
and  he  is  followed  by  the  leader  of  the  negative.  After 
that  come  the  second  speaker  on  the  affirmative  and  the 
second  on  the  negative.  When  the  four  speeches  have 
been  made,  the  leader  of  the  affirmative  is  given  a few 
minutes  for  a speech  of  rebuttal.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  speeches  is,  of  course,  settled  before  the  debate. 
Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  a usual  period  for  each  of  the 
main  speeches;  three  or  five  minutes  for  the  rebuttal. 

The  usual  phrase  with  which  to  open  a debating  speech 
is,  “Mr.  Chairman,  Honourable  Judges,  Worthy  Oppon- 
ents, Ladies  and  Gentlemen.”  This,  of  course,  will  be 
modified  according  to  circumstances.  The  debate  may 
be  decided  by  vote  of  the  audience  not  by  judges.  In 
that  case  the  phrase  Honourable  Judges  will  disappear. 
It  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  other  speakers  by  such 
titles  as:  “The  leader  of  the  affirmative,”  “The  preceding 
speaker,”  “My  colleague.” 
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One  important  difference  between  debating  and  other 
forms  of  public  speaking  should  never  be  forgotten. 
A debate  is  a contest.  You  have  to  meet  your  enemy 
and  overthrow  him.  You  must  come  to  grips.  The 
leader  of  the  affirmative  may  choose  his  arguments  and 
come  to  the  debate  with  a carefully  prepared  speech. 
The  leader  of  the  negative  has  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
tactics  of  his  predecessor.  He  has  to  be  ready  to  follow 
his  opponent  and  to  give  battle  on  ground  not  of  his 
own  choosing.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  leader  of  the 
negative — and  this  applies  also  to  the  two  speakers 
who  follow  him — should  not  come  with  a ready-made 
speech  which  he  is  resolved  to  deliver  at  all  costs.  His 
first  duty  is  to  weaken  the  case  made  out  by  the  leader 
of  the  affirmative.  Having  done  that,  he  may,  if  there 
is  time  left,  build  up  a case  of  his  own.  Far  too  often  one 
hears  a debate  which  is  really  not  a debate  at  all,  but 
merely  a series  of  speeches  on  the  same  topic.  If  you 
deliver  a set  speech  instead  of  meeting  your  opponent, 
you  are  losing  the  most  valuable  training  which  debating 
can  give— training  in  quickness  and  resourcefulness. 
Read  all  you  can  upon  the  question,  and  think  as  much 
as  you  read ; and  then  come  to  the  contest  ready  to  accept 
any  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  other  side.  The  leader 
of  the  affirmative  in  his  rebuttal  should  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  refuting  the  arguments  of  the  negative. 

15.  Common  Fallacies  in  Reasoning. — Some  of  the 
common  fallacies  in  reasoning  are  as  follows: 

1.  Changing  the  issue. 

If  a man  says:  “You  do  not  take  enough  exercise,” 
and  I reply  “I  take  as  much  as  I ever  did,”  I have  not 
answered  his  statement.  I have  shifted  the  issue.  My 
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remark  would  be  a proper  answer  to  the  proposition: 
“You  do  not  take  as  much  exercise  as  you  used  to  do.” 

Personalities  and  abuse. 

A man  is  arguing  that  the  funds  of  a certain  society 
have  not  been  wisely  spent.  If  you  reply  that,  when  he 
was  on  the  committee,  he  made  far  more  extravagant 
expenditures,  you  are  not  answering  his  criticism. 

3.  Begging  the  question. 

You  must  not  speak  as  if  the  question  which  is  being 
argued  were  already  settled.  Suppose  the  debate  is 
on  the  merits  of  a certain  custom — one  party  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  not  worth  preserving,  the  other  defending 
it.  In  such  a debate  the  leader  of  the  affirmative  would 
be  begging  the  question  if  he  began:  “Most  reasonable 
people  will  agree  that  this  antiquated  and  worthless 
custom.  . . .” 

4.  Inconclusive  argument. 

For  example:  The  law  was  passed  in  1886;  the  following 
year  the  convictions  for  robbery  were  greatly  reduced. 

Here  the  speaker  has  merely  pointed  out  that  one  thing 
happened  after  another,  not  because  of  another.  He 
must  show  that  the  law  caused  the  improvement. 

5.  Neglect  of  evidence. 

This  means  the  failure  to  take  into  account  important 
factors  which  will  modify  our  conclusions. 

6.  Error  in  selection  of  evidence. 

This  error  consists  in  taking  accidental  circumstances, 
that  is,  those  which  do  not  determine  the  conclusion, 
as  being  important  and  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter. 
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The  fallacious  use  of  analogy  has  been  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  mistake  of  all  is  to  argue 
beside  the  mark.  Here  is  an  example  from  Nicholas 
Nicklehy.  The  passage  also  shows  Mrs.  Nickleby’s 
failure  to  weigh  evidence. 

“When  she  was  at  school  in  Devonshire,  she  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  beyond  all  exception  the  very 
cleverest  girl  there,  and  there  were  a great  many  clever 
ones  too,  and  that’s  the  truth — twenty-five  young  ladies, 
fifty  guineas  a year  without  the  et-ceteras,  both  the  Miss 
Dowdies,  the  most  accomplished,  elegant,  fascinating 
creatures — Oh  dear  me!”  said  Mrs.  Nickleby,  “I  never 
shall  forget  what  pleasure  she  used  to  give  me  and  her 
poor  dear  papa,  when  she  was  at  that  school,  never — 
such  a delightful  letter  every  half-year,  telling  us  that 
she  was  the  first  pupil  in  the  whole  establishment,  and 
had  made  more  progress  than  anybody  else!  I can 
scarcely  bear  to  think  of  it  even  now.  The  girls  wrote  all 
the  letters  themselves,”  added  Mrs.  Nickleby,  “and 
the  writing-master  touched  them  up  afterwards  with  a 
magnifying  glass  and  a silver  pen;  at  least  I think  they 
wrote  them,  though  Kate  was  never  quite  certain  about 
that,  because  she  didn’t  know  the  handwriting  of  hers 
again;  but  any  way  I know  it  was  a circular  which  they 
all  copied,  and  of  course  it  was  a very  gratifying  thing 
— very  gratifying.” 


EXERCISES 

A 

Write  compositions  on  the  following  topics: 

1.  A man  is  generally  taken  at  his  own  valuation. 
2.  Least  said  soonest  mended.  3.  Money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  4.  Girls  work  harder  than  boys.  5.  “No  man 
loves  labour  for  itself.”  6 “No  man  will  be  a sailor 
who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get  himself  into  a jail; 
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for  being  in  a ship  is  being  in  a jail,  with  the  chance  of 
being  drowned.”  7.  “Many  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  are 
the  worse  for  being  acted.”  8.  “There  are  few  ways  in 
which  a man  can  be  more  innocently  employed  than  in 
getting  money.”  9.  “Every  man  thinks  meanly  of 
himself  for  not  having  been  a soldier.”  10.  Bullies 
are  not  always  cowards. 

B 

Debate  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  That  novel-reading  is  a waste  of  time.  2.  That 
the  greatest  need  of  our  province  is  better  roads.  3.  That 
books  written  in  our  own  day  and  dealing  with  modern 
conditions  are  more  interesting  than  old  books.  4.  That 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  fashions  in  dress  never 
changed.  5.  That  Canada  is  bound,  as  time  goes  on, 
to  be  more  and  more  influenced  by  the  United  States. 
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Abbreviations,  23-26;  227. 
Adjectives  and  adverbs, 

confusion  of,  77-78 
Advertisements,  226. 

Agreement  (of  subject  and 

predicate),  68-72 
Analogy  in  argument,  302. 

in  exposition,  292-293. 

And,  excessive  use  of,  52. 
Argument,  122;  296-316. 

As,  74. 

B 

Brief,  examples  of,  303-311. 
parts  of,  303. 

c 

Capitals,  use  of,  22-23. 

Clauses,  adjectival,  12-13;  47. 
adverbial,  11-12;  47-48. 
defining  and  non-defining, 
12-13. 

noun,  11;  46-47. 

Climax,  182. 

Coherence  in  paragraph,  94-100. 
sentence,  164-176. 
whole  composition,  117. 
Colloquialism,  257. 

Comparisons,  faulty,  176. 
Composition,  definition  of,  1. 
forms  of,  5. 
kinds  of,  119-123. 


Composition,  oral,  5;  30-35; 

37;  143-145;  233-237. 
whole,  41-43;  113-117. 
Conjunctions,  co-ordinate, 

50-51;  171-172. 
correlative,  173-175. 
subordinating,  172-173. 
Construction,  parallel,  169-170. 
Contrast,  in  description, 

279-283. 

in  exposition,  290. 

D 

Debating,  237;  311-314. 
Deduction,  301. 

Description,  120-121;  205-213; 

275-284. 

Dictionary,  use  of,  22; 

238-240;  258-259. 

E 

Emphasis  in  paragraph,  105-109. 
sentence,  179-186. 
whole  composition,  117. 
Evidence,  298-300. 

Exposition,  121;  285-294. 

H 

Hyphens,  use  of,  21-22. 

I 

Impropriety,  258. 

Induction,  300-301. 

Issue,  finding  the,  302;  312. 
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L 

Letters,  formal,  218-227. 
personal,  131-136. 

M 

Metaphors,  247-248. 

Modifiers,  faulty  placing  of, 

168-169. 

N 

Narration,  119-120;  125-128; 

196-203;  294. 

Nouns,  of  multitude,  70-71. 
plurals  of,  62-64. 
possessive  of,  65-67. 

P 

Paragraph,  coherence  in,  94-100. 
definition  of,  37;  79. 
developing,  193-194. 
emphasis  in,  105-109. 
indentation  of,  79. 
introductory,  190-192. 
isolated,  80. 
related,  80. 

summarizing,  194-195. 
topic  sentence  in,  83-86. 
transitional,  192-193. 
unity  in,  87-91. 

Participle,  dangling,  167-168. 

Pronouns,  case  forms  of,  72-76. 
possessive  of,  67. 

Proof,  297-298. 

Prose  and  poetry,  difference 

between,  1-4 


Punctuation,  apostrophe,  20. 
colon,  17. 
comma,  8-16. 
dash,  19-20. 

exclamation  mark,  18-19. 
interrogation  mark,  18. 
parentheses,  21. 
period,  6-7. 

quotation  marks,  20-21. 
semicolon,  7-8. 

R 

Reference,  faulty,  166-168. 

Repetition,  107;  242-3;  293-4. 

S 

Sentences,  analysis  of,  55-62. 
balanced,  271. 
complex,  46-48;  57-59. 
compound,  48;  60-61. 
declarative,  45. 
definition  of,  35. 
exclamatory,  18-19;  45. 
fragmentary,  6;  36. 
imperative,  45. 
interrogative,  18;  45. 
long,  268-269. 
loose,  270. 
periodic,  270-271. 
short,  159-160;  266-268. 
simple,  45-46;  55-56. 
topic,  83-86. 

Shall  and  will,  147-150. 

Should  and  would,  151-153. 

Similes,  247-248. 

Slang,  258. 

So,  wrong  use  of,  53-54. 

Structure,  parallel,  108-109. 

Subjunctive,  use  of,  154-156. 
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T 

Telegrams,  225-226. 

Tenses,  sequence  of,  153-154. 
Than,  74. 

u 

Unity  in  paragraph,  37; 

79;  83;  87-91. 
sentence,  157-161. 
whole  composition,  41-43; 

116. 


V 

Verbs,  auxiliary,  147-153. 

principal  parts  of,  76-77. 
Vocabulary,  how  to  build  up, 

240-242. 

Vulgarism,  257. 

w 


Words,  choice  of,  238-259. 
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